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Zur Herkunft und Sozialgeschichte Israels. 
“Das Bóckchen in der Milch seiner Mutter” * 


Es ist nicht die Absicht dieses Beitrages, eine neue Erklárung der 
so lange unverstanden gebliebenen Vorschrift, ein Bóckchen nicht in 
der Milch seiner Mutter zu kochen (Ex 23,19; 34,26; Dtn 14,21), 
vorzutragen. Was zur Herkunft und urspriinglichen Bedeutung des 
Verbotes gesagt werden kann, hat O. Keel gesagt: das säugende Mut- 
tertier symbolisiert góttliche “Lebensmacht und Lebenslust” in einer 
Weise, die es dem Menschen verbietet, in den Zusammenhang zwi- 
schen Säugender und Gesäugtem utilaristisch einzugreifen(!). Dass 
die Einsicht in die kanaanáische Herkunft jenes Verbotes, das “fiir 
die rituell reine (koschere) júdische Kiiche weit mehr Konsequenzen 
gehabt" (?) hat als jedes andere (und damit für einen der wesentlich- 
sten Lebensbereiche der Anhánger des Judentums), nicht jedem 
leichtfállt, ist verständlich(?). Indem Keel die Texte im Horizont 


* U. Hübner, H. Weippert und M. Weippert haben eine erste Fassung des 
Manuskriptes gelesen; für kritische und weiterführende Hinweise sei ihnen 
auch an dieser Stelle herzlich gedankt. Die Verantwortung für dennoch stehen 
gebliebene Fehler liegt beim Verfasser. — Der Aufsatz ist K. Galling zum 
Gedächtnis (1900-1987) gewidmet. 

(1) O. KEEL, Das Bócklein in der Milch seiner Mutter und Verwandtes. Im 
Lichte eines altorientalischen Bildmotivs (Orbis Biblicus et Orientalis 33; Frei- 
burg/Schweiz und Göttingen 1980); DERS., “Bildtráger aus Palästina/Israel 
und die besondere Bedeutung der Miniaturkunst", in: DERS. und S. SCHROER, 
Studien zu den Stempelsiegeln aus Palástina/Israel (OBO 67; Freiburg und 
Góttingen 1985) 26-38. 

(2) KEEL, Böcklein, 9. 

(5) C£. zuletzt M. HARAN, “Das Bôcklein in der Milch seiner Mutter und 
das sáugende Muttertier", TZ 41 (1985) 135-159, der Keels Anliegen (und die 
Kategorie des Religiósen) verfehlt (cf. KEEL, “Bildtráger”, 28-33); B. JANOW- 
SKI, “Rez. KEEL, Bócklein”, ZDPV 102 (1986) 184-189, mit notwendigen 
Anmerkungen, der sich jedoch von Harans Verständnislosigkeit. zu beein- 
druckt zeigt; und die nur halbherzige Zustimmung bei R. BARTELMUS, “ Die 
Tierwelt in der Bibel", Bibl Not 37 (1987) 50 m. Anm. 22. 
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zeitgenössischer Bilder interpretiert, lädt er dazu ein, sie mit den 
Augen der Zeit zu sehen, die sie hervorgebracht hat, und in der 
Konfrontation mit der Bildlichkeit, die diesen alten Texten inne- 
wohnt, von der Auslegungs- und Rezeptionsgeschichte eine Zeit lang 
abzusehen, die im heutigen Leser eines biblischen Textes immer prá- 
sent ist(^). 

Hier soll die Erklärungsrichtung von Keel ein Stück weiter ver- 
folgt und zugegebenermassen radikalisiert werden; sodann ist ein Ge- 
sichtspunkt vorzustellen, der erklären kónnte, wie die sehr partikula- 
re Kultvorschrift zur generellen Speisesitte wurde. 


I. Die Herkunft des Verbotes 


Keels Weigerung, im sáugenden Muttertier das Symbol einer be- 
stimmten Gottheit — die nach der Natur des Symbols nur eine Gót- 
tin gewesen sein kann — zu sehen, überrascht(). Keel mag bei der 
Identifizierung sein weiter Horizont hinderlich gewesen sein, der von 
Agypten bis Babylonien und vom Chalkolithicum bis zum Ende der 
Eisenzeit reicht und ihn in der angesprochenen Ikone gleichermassen 
Hathor und Isis, Ischtar und ‘Anat erkennen lásst($) Aber Keels 
Horizont war nicht jener der Israeliten des 10. bis 8. Jh. v. Chr., die 
das Motiv auf ihren Siegeln(”) an ihrem Arm oder auf ihrem Herzen 
trugen — nach Hld 8,6(8) Für Südsyrien, Phónizien und Palästina 
kommen nur ‘Anat und/oder ‘AStart als die mit dem säugenden 
Muttertier — ob Kuh oder Capride — verbundene Göttin infrage). 
Von den sechzehn genannten Siegeln stammt eines aus Beth Šemeš, 


(+) KEEL, “Bildtráger”, 38; cf. auch ebd., 30. 

(5) KEEL, Böcklein, 142. 

(6) Ebd. 

(7) Ebd., 114-117 mit Abb. 89 bis 94; DERS., “Bildtráger”, 34-38 mit 
Abb. 1 bis 16 (davon werden Abb. 4, 5, 12 als aus dem Kunsthandel stam- 
mend und Abb. 6 bis 8, denen das gesáugte Junge fehlt, im folgenden nicht 
weiter berücksichtigt). HARAN’s Unverständnis fügt dem zwei in Palästina 
gefundene, aber eindeutig phónizische Belege hinzu (“Das Bócklein", 142f). 

(8) Dazu Vr., “Die Braut im Hohenlied", Geliebt - verkauft - getauscht - 
geraubt. Die Rolle der Frau im Kulturvergleich (G. VÖLGER und K. von 
WELCK ed.) (Kóln 1985) 130. 

() C£ KEEL, Bócklein, 136f. 
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das sich als kanaandische Stadt zu einem nicht genau zu klärenden 
Zeitpunkt dem Staat Juda angeschlossen hat(!); eins vom Tell 
Fara', und eins vom Tell ' Etün. Die anderen dreizehn kommen aus 
Städten des Nordreiches: Thirza, Taanach, Megiddo (zwei), Mizpa 
(fünf), Dor, Gezer (zwei) und Sichem. Dabei liefert der Kontext Ex 
23,14-19; 34,22-26* zusammen mit dem von Keel zusammengetrage- 
nen Bildmaterial eine Interpretation des Gebotes, die den Rekurs auf 
‘Anat nicht erfórdert (allerdings auch nicht ausschliesst): ist der 
Dank für die Fruchtbarkeit der Felder und Herden der Anlass des 
Festmahles, bei dem Fleisch gekocht wird, dann wäre es eine taktlo- 
se Verletzung der die Fruchtbarkeit der Herden gewährenden Gott- 
heit, in den Zusammenhang von Gebärender und Geborenem einzu- 
greifen. Freilich bleiben genug Gründe, zu bezweifeln, dass die in der 
Frühzeit Israels die Fruchtbarkeit der Herden gewáhrleistende Gott- 
heit Jahwe oder ein anderer männlicher Gott gewesen ist. 

Für den Bezug auf 'Anat spricht die Herkunftsstatistik der Sie- 
gel, in der das Nordreich Israel stárker vertreten ist, als es allein sei- 
ner grósseren Ausdehnung oder dem hóheren Anteil kanaanäischer 
Städte unter seinen Siedlungen entspráche. Seit längerem ist vorge- 
schlagen, in der in den Elephantine-Papyri bezeugten Trias *Yahú, 
*'Anat-Yahü und *’Isim-Böt’&l das Pantheon von Bethel, dem pro- 
minentesten Staatsheiligtum Israels, zu sehen(!!) Mit dieser Annah- 
me finden die pluralischen Kälber Hos 10,5(!2) ebenso ihre einfach- 


(19) Cf. H. M. NIEMANN, Die Daniten. Studien zur Geschichte eines altisra- 
elitischen Stammes (Góttingen 1985) 31-35 und dazu Vr., ZDPV 101 (1985) 
185. | 

(11) H.-P. MÜLLER, “Einige alttestamentliche Probleme zur aramäischen 
Inschrift von Der “Allá”, ZDPV 94 (1978) 62 Anm. 40; DERS., “ Religionsge- 
schichtliche Beobachtungen zu den Texten von Ebla”, ZDPV 96 (1980) 18f; 
DERS., “Gott und die Götter in den Anfängen der biblischen Religion", Mo- 
notheismus im Alten Israel und seiner Umwelt (O. KEEL ed.) (Biblische Beitrá- 
ge 14; Fribourg 1980) 128-132; Vr., “El Saddai", Bibl Not 16 (1981) 24. 

(12) Auch 8,4; 13,2. Die Praxis H. W. Worrrs, Dodekapropheton 1. Hosea 
(BKAT XIV/1; Neukirchen 21965), z.St., nach dem Vorgang eines Teiles der 
Septuaginta-Tradition kurzerhand einen Singular zu konjizieren, nennt schon 
W. RUDOLPH, Hosea (KAT XIII, 1; Gütersloh 1966) 195 “billig”. Rudolphs 
eigener Vorschlag, ein Abstraktum “Kälberei, Gekälbere” anzusetzen, schei- 
tert daran, dass Abstracta auf -ût im Biblischen Hebräisch nie von Primärno- 
mina gebildet werden, sondern nur von solchen, die Zustände oder Eigen- 
schaften beschreiben. Die folgenden singularischen Suffixe kónnen mühelos 
auf Beth Aven bezogen werden, der feminine Plural mag eine Anspielung auf 
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ste Erklárung wie die Mehrzahl der Gótter, die Sargon II. in Samaria 
erbeutet zu haben angibt(!?). Auch Jerobeams Proklamation: “Hier 
sind deine Gótter, Israel, die dich aus Agypten geführt haben” (1 
Kön 12,28) ist so ungezwungener zu verstehen als bisher(!*). 

Die Annahme, dass die alten Israeliten bis Jeremia (2,11) aus- 
nahmslos und in ihrer Mehrzahl noch lange nach ihm Polytheisten 
waren, wobei spätestens seit Hosea eine Minderheit forderte, nicht 
nur der Stämmebund, dann Staat Israel, sondern auch jeder einzelne 
Israelit (und jede einzelne Israelitin) dürfe von den vielen Göttern, 
an deren Existenz nicht gezweifelt wurde, nur einen verehren, kann 
sich mittlerweile ausser auf die bekannten prophetischen Polemiken 
auf epigraphische Evidenz aus dem Südreich Juda stützen. Es 
scheint, als habe man in Jerusalem noch im 7. Jh. v. Chr. Elgóné- 
'ars als Schópfergott verehrt, während Jahwe diese Funktion erst bei 
Jeremia übernommen hat('5). Auf dem flachen Land hat Jahwe 


Anat beinhalten. — Cf. zur Rolle Hoseas als Inaugurator der “monotheisti- 
schen Partei" Vr., “Beth Aven", Bib 65 (1984) 251f; DERS., “Nomadischer 
Henotheismus? Bemerkungen zu altnordarabischen Stammesgóttern", XXIII. 
Deutscher Orientalistentag - ausgewählte Vorträge (W. RÓLLIG ed.) (ZDMG, 
Suppl. 6.; Stuttgart 1985) 125. 

(13) Cf. K. GALLING, ed., Textbuch zur Geschichte Israels (Tübingen 21968 
u. Ndr.) 60 Nr. 30 mit einer gezwungenen Anm. 1 (Sargons Historiographen 
standen den Ereignissen näher als irgendein biblischer Schriftsteller — über- 
dies gab es in der gut funktionierenden assyrischen Bürokratie offizielle Beu- 
telisten); cf. stattdessen M. CoGAN, Imperialism and Religion (SBLMS 19; 
Missoula 1974) 104f. 

(14) H. DONNER, “Hier sind deine Gótter, Israel", Wort und Geschichte 
(FS K. Elliger = AOAT 18; Kevelaer und Neukirchen-Vluyn 1973) 45-50 
(aber auf diverse lokale Jahwes kann man sich grammatisch auch nur im 
Singular beziehen — bis sich solche zu separaten Góttern entwickeln, ist eini- 
ge Zeit vonnóten, ein kónigliches Dekret kann das nicht leisten); gleichermas- 
sen abwegig E. WÜRTHWEIN, 1. Kónige 1-16 (ATD 11,1; Góttingen 1977) 
163-165: die Unsinnigkeit von V. 29 erweist V. 28 als vorgegeben, denn die 
Formel gehórt zur Inauguration, nicht zur Produktion der Kultbilder. 

(15) H. WEIPPERT, Schópfer des Himmels und der Erde. Ein Beitrag zur 
Theologie des Jeremiabuches (SBS 102; Stuttgart 1981) 16 m. Anm. 20. Bei 
]gn'rs muss es sich um den Gottesnamen *'Elgóne'ars handeln; läge eine 
Prädikation Els oder Jahwes als “Schöpfer der Erde" vor, könnte das -ë von 
*góné am Wortende nicht unbezeichnet bleiben. Es ist gewiss kein Zufall, 
dass Jeremia, der erste namhaft zu machende alttestamentliche Autor, der 
Jahwe als Schópfergott ansprach, zugleich der erste war, die Existenz anderer 
Gótter zu bestreiten (Jer 2,11). 
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Aséra (<ASirat) zur Gefáhrtin(!$). Im Gegensatz zwischen diesem 
Gôtterpaar und den Triaden von Bethel (s.o.), Jerusalem (Gen 
14,18£)(17) und Hebron (Gen 18,2-9.16*)(!8) drückt sich der Gegen- 
satz zwischen urbaner und nicht-urbaner, staatlicher und noch nicht 
ganz von der Staatlichkeit erfasster Gesellschaft des eisenzeitlichen 
Palästina aus(!?). 

Es ist freilich darauf hinzuweisen, dass 'Anat den Übergang 
vom 2. zum 1. Jahrtausend v. Chr. nicht unbeschadet überstanden 
hat. Eine der prominentesten Góttinnen am Ende des 2. Jahrtau- 
sends, tritt sie im 1. nur noch sehr sporadisch und überwiegend in 
Komposita auf: 'Anatyahü, Attargatis(?). Es mag sein, dass das 
komplizierte und agile Pantheon der syrischen Stadtstaaten des 2. 
Jahrtausends v. Chr. unter den ókonomischen und sozialen Bedin- 
gungen des 1. Jahrtausends obsolet geworden war. Bei den angeführ- 
ten Siegelbesitzern handelt es sich zweifellos um Angehôrige der 
Oberschicht und/oder staatliche Funktionäre, für die eine Bezugnah- 
me auf 'Anat, als Mitglied des Pantheons ihres Staates, auch dann 


(16) Cf. W. G. DEVER, “Asherah, Consort of Yahweh?", BASOR 255 
(1984) 21-37; Z. ZEVIT, “The Khirbet el-Qóm Inscription mentioning a God- 
dess”, BASOR 255 (1984) 39-47. 

(1) H. GESE, “Die Religionen Altsyriens”, H. GESE-M. HOFNER-K. RU- 
DOLPH, Die Religionen Altsyriens, Altarabiens und der Mandáer (RM 10/2; 
Stuttgart 1970) 114-116. | 
(18) C£. VE, “El Saddai — der Gott Abrahams?”, BZ NF 29 (1985) 
102. | 

(19) Cf. Vr., Ismael. Untersuchungen zur Geschichte Palästinas und Nord- 
arabiens im 1. Jahrtausend v. Chr. (Abhandlungen des Deutschen Palästina- 
Vereins; Wiesbaden 1985) 86-88. M. WEIPPERT, “Synkretismus und Mono- 
theismus. Religionsinterne Konfliktbewältigung im Alten Israel”, Kultur und 
Konflikt (J. ASSMANN ed.) (Ringvorlesung Heidelberg 1987/88) [im Druck], 
interpretiert den Gegensatz von ‘Anat und Aierà als Jahwes Gefährtin chro- 
nologisch, nicht soziologisch. Man kónnte erwägen, ob Jahwe in der randstän- 
digeren Gesellschaft des Südens, die zugleich klarer auf ein stádtisches Zen- 
trum ausgerichtet war als die Landschaften des Nordreiches, früher Züge Els 
annahm als im Norden, wo er bis zuletzt ein Konkurrent Ba'als blieb. 

(2°) GESE, “ Religionen", 156f. — Ein Beleg für ‘Anat aus der Sinai-Halb- 
insel, 13.-10. Jh. v. Chr.: Vr., “Eine altkanaanáische Inschrift aus Rod el- 
‘Air: Sinai 527”, Göttinger Miszellen 70 (1984) 33-36 und M. DuksrRA, UF 
15 (1983; erschien nach GM 70) 37; DERS. und I. BIGGS, “Pro-Sinaitic Sinai 
527 — A Rejoinder”, Bibl Not 40 (1987) 7-10 mit 10 Fig. 1 nach Autop- 
sie. 
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nahelag, wenn die Mehrzahl ihrer Zeitgenossen mit dieser Góttin 
nichts mehr anfangen konnte. 

Der Prozess, der “Anat zurücktreten liess, scheint freilich schon 
im 2. Jahrtausend v. Chr. unter den nicht-urbanen Bauern und Vieh- 
züchtern begonnen zu haben, die am Rande oder ausserhalb der 
stádtischen Gesellschaft lebten und aus denen die Israeliten hervorge- 
hen sollten. Denn dem von Keel gesammelten Bildmaterial ist eine 
sprachliche Ikone hinzuzufiigen, die im umrissenen gesellschaftlichen 
Randbereich entstanden sein muss, ins Biblische Hebräisch eingegan- 
gen ist, und das Jungtier als lebendes Symbol der Góttin ebenso cha- 
rakterisiert wie es diese Göttin anders benennt: Sogar ’dlapéka — 
‘astarot so(')noka “Sagar, der frische Wurf, deiner Rinder — 
‘AStart, der frische Wurf, deines Kleinviehs” (Dtn 7,13; 28,4.18.51). 
Der vermutete soziale Hintergrund dieser linguistischen Ikone wird 
gestützt vom Vorkommen der beiden Góttinnen in den proto-ara- 
mäischen Inschriften vom Tell Der ‘Alla, ca. 700 v.Chr.(?!) Das 
Ostjordanland stand weithin ausserhalb der urbanen Staatengemein- 
schaft in der ausgehenden Bronzezeit — so beginnt aller Wahrschein- 
lichkeit nach die “Eisenzeit”, das heisst ihre Keramik und wohl 
auch ihre Sozialstruktur, im nördlichen Ostjordanland im 14. 
Jh.v.Chr.(?) —, andererseits hat es die Innovationen Palästinas seit 
dem 11. Jh.v.Chr., sowohl auf sprachlichem wie auf dem Gebiet der 
materiellen Kultur, mit einer gewissen Phasenverschiebung mitge- 
macht (?)). 

Es sei dahingestellt, wie bewusst den Israeliten — und den spä- 
teren Judäern — der ursprüngliche Bezug des Verbots auf 'Anat 
und/oder 'A&tart gewesen ist (da ‘Anat und 'Astart später zu Attar- 
gatis verschmolzen, kann der Unterschied zwischen beiden nie sehr 


(21) Cf. MÜLLER, “ Alttestamentliche Probleme", 64f; H. und M. WEIP- 
PERT, “Die ‘Bileam’-Inschrift vom Tell Der “Alla”, ZDPV 98 (1982) 100f. 
J. A. Hackett, The Balaam Text from Deir ‘Alla (HSM 31; Chico, CA 1984) 
41 ersetzt gedankenlos die Góttinnen durch die von ihnen abgeleiteten Iko- 
nen. Zur Sprache der Inschrift: Vr., ZDPV 101 (1985) 189-191. 

(2) Cf. vorláufig C. J. LENZEN und E. A. KNAUF, “Notes on Syrian Topo- 
nyms in Egyptian Sources I: 1. *Gintôt and *Qart ‘Anab”, Göttinger Miszel- 
len 96 (1987) 60f mit C.J. LENZEN, R.L. GORDON und A. M. MCQUITrY, 
* Excavations at Tell Irbid and Beit Ras, 1985", Annual of the Department of 
Antiquities, Jordan 29. (1985) 152-154; Pl. XXII 2. 

(23) Cf. vorläufig Vr., “Supplementa Ismaelitica 7. Zwei Siegel vom Tell 
el-Mazár”, Bibl Not 25 (1984) 26; DERS., “Qaus”, UF 16 (1984) 93-95. 
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gross gewesen sein)(24). Aufgrund seines Uberlebens wird man den 
Schluss ziehen müssen: nicht sehr, jedenfalls nicht sehr lange. Gewiss 
kann man sagen, dass ‘AStart in 'astorot son(")okà so desemantisiert 
war wie das “Gott sei Dank!”, das heutzutage auch einer überzeug- 
ten Atheistin entschlüpft. Doch wie derzeit alle native speaker des 
Deutschen darüber Auskunft geben kónnen, was “Gott” meint — sie 
mógen daran glauben oder nicht —, so war die angeführte Ikone im 
7. bis 5. Jh.v.Chr. etymologisch transparent. Es lásst sich annehmen, 
dass die Verfasser des Deuteronomiums den Ausdruck gerne vermie- 
den hátten — wenn ein anderer zur Verfügung gestanden hátte. 


II. Ursprung der Sitte und Ursprung Israels 


Linguistische wie ikonographische Evidenz konvergieren zu einer 
Einsicht: “Israel” hat weder die Góttin(nen), die den Herden Frucht- 
barkeit verleihen, noch das Verbot, ein Bóckchen in der Milch seiner 
Mutter zu kochen, von Kanaan übernommen, wie es noch Keel for- 
muliert(?). Einer derartigen Aussage liegt eine Theorie über die Ur- 
sprünge Israels zugrunde, die auch dadurch nicht haltbarer wird, dass 
das AT sie teilt: die der Nicht-Autochthonie Israels in Kanaan. 
Nach dem heute vorliegenden archáologischen und epigraphischen 
Material bestehen keine Zweifel mehr daran, dass Israel nicht nur in 
Kanaan, sondern auch aus Kanaan entstanden ist: aus Teilen der 
Gesellschaft Palästinas im 2. Jahrtausend v.Chr. freilich, die am 
Rande und teilweise ausserhalb jener Gesellschaft lebte, die uns die 
Mythen und Bilder hinterlassen hat; strittig sind die Modalitäten (26). 


(24) Der Identifikationsvorgang begann bereits in der urbanen Gesellschaft 
der Spätbronzezeit, zumindest bei Ausländern: H. WEIPPERT, Palástina in 
vorhellenistischer Zeit (Handbuch der Archäologie: Vorderasien II 1; Mün- 
chen 1988) 295 m.Anm.l. 

(5) KEEL, Bócklein, 44, 142f. | 

(26) Cf. C. H. J. DE GEus, The Tribes of Israel. An investigation into some 
of the presuppositions of Martin Noth's amphictyony hypothesis (Studia Semi- 
tica Neerlandica 18; Assen-Amsterdam 1976); M. WEIPPERT, “The Israelite 
‘Conquest’ and the Evidence from Transjordan", Symposia Celebrating the 
Seventy-fifih Anniversary of the Founding of the American Schools of Oriental 
Research (1900-1975), 1 (F.M.Cross ed.) (Cambridge, MA 1979) 33f; 
H. DONNER, Geschichte des Volkes Israel und seiner Nachbarn in Grundzügen. 
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Es sei nur am Rande vermerkt, dass mit einer hypothetischen noma- 
dischen Vorgeschichte Israels nichts gewonnen wäre; denn altorienta- 
lische Nomaden unterschieden sich in ihrem religiôsen Verhalten, 
soweit feststellbar, nicht von zeitgenóssischen nicht-urbanen Sesshaf- 
ten (2). Nicht autochthon, sondern aus Arabien zugewandert ist ledig- 
lich der Gott Jahwe(#); aber auch dieser Sachverhalt führt nicht aus 
Kanaan heraus, insofern das Arabien des 3. und 2. Jahrtausends 
v. Chr. nichts anderes als ein kanaanáisches Randgebiet ist — eigen- 
ständige sprachliche, kulturelle und politische Entwicklungen setzen 
im Norden wie im Süden Arabiens erst mit dem Beginn des 1. Jahr- 
tausends v. Chr. ein(?). 


III. Die Bedeutung des Kultverbotes 


In diesem Kontext erhält das Kultverbot zwei weitere signifikan- 
te Momente: dass es um das Kochen von Bóckchen geht, und um 
das Kochen von Bóckchen in Milch. Um ein eigentliches Kultverbot 
handelt es sich freilich nicht, auch wenn es Ex 23,19; 34,26 im Kon- 
text von Regelungen zu den drei jáhrlichen Wallfahrtsfesten steht (Ex 


Teil 1: Von den Anfüngen bis zur Staatenbildungszeit (Góttingen 1984) 126f; 
E. OTTO, “Historisches Geschehen-Überlieferung-Erklárungsmodell", Bibl Not 
23 (1984) 70-74; L. E. STAGER, “The Archaeology of the Family in Ancient 
Israel”, BASOR 260 (1985) 1-35; G. W. AHLSTRÖM, Who Were the Israelites? 
(Winona Lake 1986) 1-36; R. WENNING - E. ZENGER, “Ein báuerliches Baal- 
Heiligtum im samarischen Gebirge aus der Zeit der Anfánge Israels”, ZDPV 
102 (1986) 80-86; Vr., “Berg und Tal, Stadt und Stamm — Grundzüge der 
Geschichte Palástinas in den letzten fünftausend Jahren”, Pracht und Ge- 
heimnis. Kleidung und Schmuck aus Palástina und Jordanien. Katalog der 
Sammlung Widad Kawar anlásslich einer Ausstellung des Rautenstrauch- 
Joest-Museums (G. VÜLGER-K. VON WELCK-K. HACKSTEIN ed.) (Kóln 1987) 
31; V. FRITZ, “Conquest or Settlement? The Early Iron Age in Palestine”, 
BA (1987) 84-100; Vr., Midian. Untersuchungen zur Geschichte Paldstinas 
und Nordarabiens am Ende des 2. Jahrtausends v. Chr. (Abhandlungen des 
Deutschen Palástina-Vereins; Wiesbaden [im Druck]). 

(7) Cf. VF., “Henotheismus”. 

(28) Cf. Vr., “Yahwe”, VT 34 (1984) 467-472; Midian, Kapitel I 2. 

(2) Cf. Vr., *Supplementa Ismaelitica 9. Phinon — Feinan und das west- 
arabische Ortsnamenkontinuum", Bibl Not 36 (1987) 40-47; DERS., “The 
West Arabian Place Name Province: Its Origin and Significance", Proceed- 
ings of the Seminar for Arabian Studies 18. (1988) [im Druck]. 
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23,14-19; 34,22f25f). Kochen ist an sich keine kultische Handlung, 
weder mit noch ohne Milch. Der Fall gehórt dennoch in diesen Kon- 
text, weil es ohne den Kult, das Fest kein Fleisch zu kochen gegeben 
hátte. Haustiere, die ja zur Familie gehórten, darum auch dem Sab- 
batgebot und dem Kriminalrecht unterlagen, konnten gar. nicht an- 
ders getótet werden als in der Form des Opfers (das freilich nicht 
notwendigerweise am Orts- oder überhaupt einem offiziellen Heilig- 
tum erfolgt sein muss), ein Zusammenhang, der erst mit erfolgter 
Kultzentralisation der Säkularisierung anheimfiel. Dabei zeigt Lev 
17,1-7 als Reaktion auf Dtn 12,15-16.20-27, dass nichtkultisches 
Schlachten zwar in Jerusalem theoretisch konzipiert werden konnte, 
aber auf dem Lande noch lange undenkbar blieb. So wie das Fest 
den Fleischgenuss durch das Opfer ermóglicht, so sehr gehórt dann 
aber das Fleischessen zum Fest, der Ausnahme, der Steigerung des 
Alltags: “Das gemeinsame Mahl ist im Denken der früheren Men- 
schen schon in sich eine sakrale Zeremonie. Man pflegt die Erinne- 
rung an das schóne Fest, bei dem alle so froh waren und sich satt 
gegessen haben; und zu ewigem Gedenken meisselt man in Stein ein, 
wer an der Veranstaltung teilgenommen hat”(3°). Die Ex 23,19; 
34,26 der Böckchen-Regelung unmittelbar vorangehende Vorschrift 
“Das Erstklassigste der ersten Früchte deines Ackers sollst du zum 
Tempel Jahwes bringen", hátte nicht formuliert zu werden brauchen, 
jedenfalls nicht in und für eine Zeit, in der sich das noch von selbst 
verstand und auch im Eigeninteresse der Feiernden lag — jedenfalls 
solange die früheisenzeitliche Subsistenzwirtschaft noch nicht von der 
spáteisenzeitlichen Marktwirtschaft abgelóst war. 

Lag es in der Intention des thanksgiving, dass die Feiernden das 
Beste konsumierten, das die Ertráge des Jahres aufzuweisen hatten: 
dann ist es signifikant, dass es sich beim tierischen Besten um Zie- 


(3°) R. MERKELBACH, “Die ephesischen Dionysosmysten vor den Stadt”, 
ZPE 36 (1979) 155. Vgl. in diesem Zusammenhang auch die von Vr., “Vier tha- 
mudische Inschriften von Sinai", ZDPV 98 (1982) 172f veróffentlichten thamu- 
dischen Inschriften von der Sinai-Halbinsel (Nr. 2 und Nr. 4). Zur Nr. 2 schlägt 
W. W. MÜLLER (brieflich) die Übersetzung “Gruss denen, die am kultischen 
Mahl der Láuterung teilnehmen" vor unter Verweis auf sabáisch ’/m = arabisch 
walima “ Gastmahl". Nr. 4 kann nach dem Klassisch-Arabischen übersetzt wer- 
den: “Baus hatte Fleisch im Überfluss” (WKAS II/1, 372f). Vgl. für den im 
Gegensatz zum Festtag fleischlosen Alltag, einer Konstante des gesamten vor- 
neuzeitlichen Mittelmeeraumes, F. BRAUDEL, The Mediterranean and the Medi- 
terranean World in the Age of Philip II, Y (Glasgow 1975 = 51986) 239-246, 459f. 
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gen handelt. Wie der Charakter der Feste, belegt auch dieser Zug den 
báuerlichen Status der Feiernden. Nomaden, Kleinviehziichter in 
Monokultur, würden selbstverständlich die wertvolleren Schafe 
schlachten, die sie züchten müssen, um auf dem Markt ihre Bedarfs- 
güter nicht-tierischer Herkunft eintauschen zu kónnen(?!) (nomadi- 
sche Wirtschaft ist von Anfang an Marktwirtschaft, und gibt sich 
auch darin gegenüber den bäuerlichen Lebensformen als sekundär zu 
erkennen). Nomaden wie Bauern hielten und halten im vorderen 
Orient heute noch zusätzlich Ziegen als eine Art Schlechtwetter-Ver- 
sicherung: fállt einmal nicht genug Regen, um Ackerbau oder Schaf- 
zucht betreiben zu kónnen, kommen die Ziegen immer noch durch 
— und mit ihnen die Familie(?). Summieren sich durch politische 
oder klimatische Katastrophen eine Reihe von schlechten Jahren, 
gibt ein ganzes Dorf auch einmal den Ackerbau ganz auf und wird 
nomadisch, wie es im Fall der Ta'àmire geschehen ist(??). Mit dem 
Übergang zu marktwirtschaftlich ausgerichteten “high intensity food 
production regimes" ersetzen andererseits Schweine die Ziegen (?^). 


(10) Zum Wert von Schafen gegenüber Ziegen, und der Beliebtheit ihres 
Fleisches: G. DALMAN, Arbeit und Sitte in Palästina, VI: Zeltleben, Vieh- und 
Milchwirtschaft, Jagd, Fischfang (Gütersloh 1939 = Hildesheim 1964) 182-184, 
186-189. 

(32) C£. E. WiRTH, Syrien. Eine geographische Landeskunde (Darmstadt 
1971) 207f; Ø. S. LA BIANCA, “Objectives, Procedures, and Findings of Eth- 
noarchaeological Research in the Vicinity of Hesban in Jordan", Annual of 
the Department of Antiquities, Jordan 28 (1984) 277-279 (Ziegenzucht der in 
Ex 23,19 par. vorausgesetzten Art als typisch für ein “medium intensity food 
production system"); E. B. BANNING-I. KOHLER-ROLLEFSON, “ Ethnoarchaeolo- 
gical Survey in the Béda Area, Southern Jordan", ZDPV 102 (1986) 162f (es 
handelt sich bei den studierten “Beduinen” um Halb-Fellachen, nichtsesshaf- 
te Ackerbauern mit sehr kleinem Migrationsgebiet, cf. ebd. 161. Diese Le- 
bensform ist unter den “Vorfahren Israels" ebenso anzusetzen wie die von 
Dorfbewohnern). 

(33) M. FREIHERR V. OPPENHEIM-E. BRAUNLICH-W. CASKEL, Die Beduinen, 
II: Die Beduinenstämme in Palástina, Transjordanien, Sinai, Hedjàz (Leipzig 
1943 = Hildesheim etc. 1983) 74. Bemerkenswert ist die Diskrepanz zwischen 
der dokumentierten Herkunft des Stammes und seinem Bewusstsein der eige- 
nen Herkunft (ihre — unhistorische — Wandersage verbindet sie mit Petra 
statt dem aufgegebenen Dorf Bet Ta' mur bei Bethlehem). 

(34) LABIANCA, “Objectives”, 278f. Zur eisenzeitlichen Schweinezucht in 
Israel demnächst U. HÜBNER, “Schweine, Schweineknochen und ein Speise- 
verbot im alten Israel", VT [im Druck]. 
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Ziegen also waren der gewóhnliche Viehbesitz der Menschen, 
denen Ex 23,14-19; 34,22-26* ursprünglich galten: Menschen, für die 
der Besitz eines einzigen Schafes schon ein exzeptionelles Vermógen 
darstellt (2 Sam 12,1-4). Gewiss hat es auch schon vor dem Über- 
gang zum Rentenkapitalismus in Israel und Juda zwischen dem 9. 
und 8. Jh. v. Chr. 5) eine ländliche Oberschicht gegeben, die ausser- 
dem Rinder, wie Abraham (Gen 18,7f) oder gar Rinderherden, 
Schafherden und Sykomorenhaine besass, wie Amos(5). Das Gesetz 
aber hat nicht sie, sondern den Normalfall im Auge: und mag als 
ein weiteres Indiz genommen werden, dass Israel aus der báuerlichen 
Unterschicht Kanaans hervorgegangen ist. 

Dieser Zusammenhang geht aus einem anderen Aspekt des Ver- 
botes noch klarer hervor. Das Verbot, bei den jährlichen Hauptfesten 
ein Bóckchen in der Milch seiner Mutter zu kochen, ist nur sinnvoll, 
wenn bei diesen Festen regelmássig oder wiederholt Fleisch in Milch 
gekocht wurde. Das wurde es wohl in der Tat. Wieder ist an das 
Fest als hóchste Steigerung des Lebensgenusses für den antiken Men- 
schen anzuknüpfen. Was lag náher, als den exzeptionellen Genuss 
des Tieres — sein Fleisch — mit dem gewóhnlichen zu kombinieren 
und so seinerseits zu steigern, sei es, dass man beides zusammen 
servierte, wie Abraham seinen Gästen (Gen 18,8, aus dem ältesten 


(5) Cf. zum Rentenkapitalismus H. BOBEK, “Die Hauptstufen der Gesell- 
schafts- und Wirtschaftsentfaltung in geographischer Sicht", Erde 90 (1959) 
279-287; WIRTH, Syrien, 154f, 216-219, 264f; DERS., “Die Beziehungen der 
orientalisch-islamischen Stadt zum umgebenden Lande. Ein Beitrag zur Theo- 
rie des Rentenkapitalismus", Geographie heute. Einheit und Vielfalt. Ernst 
Plewe zu seinem 65. Geburtstag (E. MEYNEN ed.) (Wiesbaden 1973) 323-333; 
X.DE PLANHOL, Kulturgeographische Grundlagen der islamischen Geschichte 
(Zürich und München 1975) 56-69; M. WEIPPERT, “Israel und Juda”, 
Reallexikon der Assyriologie und Vorderasiatischen Archäologie 5 (1980) 202; 
Vr., Ismael, 37f; DERS., “Berg und Tal”, 29f 31f. 

(36) Nur so lassen sich die scheinbar divergierenden Berufsangaben des 
Amos (Am 1,1; 7,10-17) sinnvoll interpretieren, cf. H. WEIPPERT, “Amos. 
Seine Bilder und ihr Milieu", H. WEIPPERT-K. SEYBOLD-M. WEIPPERT, Beitrá- 
ge zur prophetischen Bildsprache in Israel und Assyrien (OBO 64; Frei- 
burg/Schweiz und Góttingen 1985) 2-5. Das Aufregende an der Botschaft des 
Amos ist nicht, dass sich hier ein Angehóriger der Unterschicht auflehnt — 
ihm hátten diese Worte gefehlt —, sondern dass ein (noch) landsässiger judái- 
scher Aristokrat seinen (schon)'stadtsássigen, rentenkapitalistischen Standesge- 
nossen in Israel ins Gewissen redet. 
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Bestand der Abraham-Traditionen), sei es, dass man das eine im 
anderen kochte, wie es Sinuhe von seiten seiner amurritischen Gast- 
geber widerfuhr (als “amurritisch” mag die Bevólkerung Palástinas 
im 3. und beginnenden 2. Jahrtausend v. Chr. bezeichnet werden in- 
sofern, als zwischen ihren Eigennamen, wie sie in ágyptischen Texten 
seit dem 23. Jh. v. Chr. bezeugt sind, und den Namen der “Westleu- 
te” in den Keilschrifttexten struktural keine Unterschiede bestehen; 
ethnisch und soziologisch sind aus diesem linguistischen Kontinuum 
ohne zusätzliche Evidenz keine Folgerungen zu ziehen): 

Mir wurden Brote als Tagesspeise zubereitet und Wein / als tágliche 

Lieferung, gekochtes Fleisch und Gefliigel als / Braten, ausser dem 

Wild der Wüste, das man mir in Fallen / fing und vorlegte, und ausser 


dem, was meine Hunde brachten. / Man bereitete mir (auch) viele 
Süssspeisen zu, und Milch war in / allem, was gekocht wurde (37). 


Gekocht aber wurde nach der vorangegangenen Liste nur 
Fleisch. Man hat zu dieser Sinuhe-Stelle zu Recht auf das Festessen 
der Bauern und Viehzüchter Südpalästinas und Transjordaniens hin- 
gewiesen, das sich bis zur Gegenwart hoher Beliebtheit und Verbrei- 
tung erfreut, in diesen Kreisen als das einzig denkbare Festessen, das 
man kennt(?5) Dabei hat freilich in den letzten 80 Jahren eine ge- 
wisse Verarmung stattgefunden. Während das Gericht heute durch- 
weg mansaf heisst (nach der Platte, auf der es serviert wird), und aus 
Hammelfleisch (in ármeren Kreisen Ziegenfleisch) besteht, das in ge- 
trockneter und wiederaufgelóster Sauermilch (gamid) gekocht wurde 
und über einen Haufen Reis (in ármeren Kreisen Brot) drapiert auf- 
getragen wird(?), stellte A. Musil um die Jahrhundertwende noch 
verschiedene Zubereitungsarten mit verschiedenen Namen fest, wobei 
auch frische Milch Verwendung fand(^). Im heutigen Palästina und 
Jordanien gilt dieses Gericht als “beduinisch”. Zum Lebensbereich 
der Beduinen im strikten Sinn — reiterkriegerische Kamelnomaden 


(37) Sinuhe B 87-92; Übersetzung nach E. BLUMENTHAL, Altägyptische 
Reiseerzühlungen: Die Lebensgeschichte des Sinuhe. Der Reisebericht des 
Wen-Amun (Leipzig 1982) 10. 

(38) H. G. FISCHER, “‘Milk in everything cooked’ (Sinuhe B 91-92)”, 
DERS., Egyptian Studies I: Varia (New York 1976) 97f; KEEL, Bôcklein, 
228. 

(3?) BANNING und KOHLER-ROLLEFSON, “Ethnoarchaeological Survey", 
163-164. 

(4°) A. MusiL, Arabia Petraea III: Ethnologischer Reisebericht (Wien 1908). 
148f; FISCHER, “Milk”, 98 kann ich nicht verifizieren. 
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— hat Palästina beiderseits des Jordans freilich nie gehórt. In dem 
Masse, wie es in der arabischen und später islamischen Gesellschaft 
prestigeträchtig wurde, haben allerdings Ziehbauern, Teilnomaden, 
Lokalnomaden und Halbfellachen “beduinisches” Bewusstsein ange- 
nommen, ein Prozess, der gegenwärtig andauert(*!). Wie der Sinuhe- 
Beleg für die hier besprochene Zubereitungsart zeigt, ist sie in den 
Kreisen dieser nicht- oder halbsesshaften Bauern und Viehzüchter 
beheimatet; sie reprásentieren eine Lebensweise, die ins Neolithikum 
zurúckgeht, als die Menschen zuerst Pflanzen und spáter Tiere do- 
mestizierten, wáhrend das Beduinentum erst Anfang des 1. Jahrtau- 
sends v. Chr. entstanden ist. 

“Beduinen” oder Nomaden auf dem Wege der Sesshaftwerdung 
waren auch die amurritischen(42) Gastgeber Sinuhes. nicht. Nach der 
Beschreibung ihres Landes und seiner Speisekarte (Sinuhe B 81-92) 
. hatten sie zwar keine Städte und waren in Stämmen organisiert, trie- 
ben aber gleichermassen Ackerbau, Gartenbau und Viehzucht. Es 
handelt sich bei ihnen um die Uberlebenden der Katastrophe, die 
die Stadtkultur der Frühbronzezeit beendet hatte, und die Nachkom- 
men der nicht-urbanen Bevolkerung des Palästinas im 3. Jahrtausend 
v. Chr. (9), nicht um die Verursacher der Katastrophe. Um die Wen- 
de vom 3. zum 2. Jahrtausend hat es keine amurritische Einwande- 
rung nach Palästina gegeben, sondern eine Auswanderung von Palä- 
stina nach Arabien (44). 


(41) Cf. BANNING und KOHLER-ROLLEFSON, “Ethnoarchaeological Survey”, 
161; zu Beduinentum und Beduinisierung: DE PLANHOL, Grundlagen, 41-53 
und passim; VF., Ismael, 40-43; DERS., Midian, Kapitel I Ic. 

(42) Vgl. zum Namen des “Fürsten von Rénw, ‘m <”>n$ * Ammu'anasS 
(E. EDEL in GALLING, Textbuch, 3 Anm. 14) den gut belegten altsiidarabi- 
schen Personennamen 'm’ns: G. L. HARDING, An Index and Concordance of 
Pre-Islamic Arabian Names and Inscriptions (Near and Middle East Series, 8; 
Toronto 1971) 435; und zur “amurritischen” Herkunft der Altsüdaraber VF., 
“Supplementa Ismaelitica 9.”, 44-46; DERS., “West Arabian Place Name Pro- 
vince". 

(43) Cf. A. KEMPINSKI, The Rise of an Urban Culture. The Urbanization of 
Palestine in the Early Bronze Age 3000-2150 B.C. (Jerusalem 1978) 31-34; 
C. S. STEELE, Early Bronze Age Socio-Political Organization in Southwestern 
Jordan (M. A. thesis, State University of New York at Binghamton, 1983) 99- 
101; S. RICHARD, “The Early Bronze Age: The Rise and Collapse of Urban- 
ism", BA 50 (1987) 34-40; Vr., *Berg und Tal", 30f. 

(^^) VF., "Supplementa Ismaelitica 9.", 44-46; DERS., “West Arabian Pla- 
ce Name Province ". 
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Das in Milch gekochte Bôckchen — als Festessen für Fürsten, 
Gótter und Gäste — ist móglicherweise auch in Ugarit belegt(*5). 
Das kann nicht úberraschen, bedenkt man, dass die Bevólkerung der 
neuen Stádte der Mittelbronzezeit aus der überlebenden Landbevól- 
kerung der Frühbronzezeit hervorgegangen ist oder, wo die Städte 
úberlebten, sich angesichts des chronischen Geburtendefizits orienta- 
lischer Stádte aus dieser regeneriert hat. Auch heute ist mansaf ein 
fester Bestandteil der Speisekarten im Ostteil Jerusalems. 

Zusammenfassend ist zum Bóckchen, das in Milch gekocht wird, 
festzustellen, dass es sich hierbei um ein spezifisch als Festessen aus- 
gewiesenes Gericht der nicht-urbanen Bevólkerung Palástinas in den 
letzten 5000 Jahren handelt, das ebenso die Jahrtausende währende 
kulturelle Kontinuität innerhalb dieser Bevólkerung dokumentiert (55), 
wie aus Ex 23,19; 34,26 indirekt hervorgeht, dass das vorstaatliche 
Israel an dieser Kontinuitát partizipiert hat. 


IV. Vom Kultverbot zum Speisetabu 


Es ist unbestreitbar, dass weite Teile des “Bundesbuches” wie 
des “Privilegrechts Jahwes" in jene Zeit zurückgehen, als sich Israel 
aus abgewanderten kanaanáischen Untertanenbauern, den nicht- oder 
halb-sesshaften Bauern und Viehzüchtern des Gebirges, outlaws und 
kleineren von aussen zugewanderten Gruppen verschiedener Her- 
kunft konstituiert hat. Einige Vorschriften — wie Ex 23,19a; 34,26b 
— setzen freilich die aufkommende Marktwirtschaft und damit die 
sozialen Auseinandersetzungen des 9./8. Jh. v. Chr. voraus (s.o). In 


()KTU L23:14; cf. die bei JANOWSKI, “Rez. KEEL, Böcklein”, 186 
m.Anm.7 und 8 referierten Interpretationen (gegen KEEL, Bócklein, 36-38). 

(46) Cf. H. WEIPPERT, “Amos”, 26; Vr., “Braut”, 129; DERS., “Berg und 
Tal", 34. — H. WEIPPERT (mündlich) macht darauf aufmerksam, dass, ausge- 
hend von der Spezifikation auf die Milch des Muttertieres, das generelle Ver- 
bot, Fleisch in Milch zu kochen, dann leicht verstándlich wird, wenn man 
schon für die Antike eine der rezenten gamid-Zubereitung vergleichbare 
Trocken(sauer)milch-Herstellung ansetzen kónnte, bei der nicht mehr feststell- 
bar ist, von welchen Muttertieren die Milch stammt, die in den Kochtopf 
gegeben wird. Freilich setzt dieser Gedankengang eine Kasuistik voraus, wie 
sie wohl erst einige Zeit nach dem Deuteronomium hat allgemeine Praxis 
werden kónnen. 
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diesem Kontext war ein Anlass zur Niederschrift der überkommenen 
Rechte und Gebräuche gegeben (^). 

Die Tatsache der Niederschrift belegt allerdings, dass auch dieje- 
nigen Teile der Elite des staatlichen Israels, die im Prinzip die kon- 
servativ-bäuerlichen Traditionen verteidigten, an der neuen urbanen 
Kultur partizipierten und in ihrem Gefolge dem bäuerlichen Leben 
entfremdet wurden, wie schon oben am Fall der Verfasser des Deu- 
teronomiums anzudeuten war. Für diese Kreise mag Ex 23,19b kei- 
nen erkennbaren Bezug auf ‘Anat oder ‘AStart mehr gehabt haben; 
der Untergang des Reichsheiligtums von Bethel, vielleicht der einzige 
Ort, an dem 'Anat in Israel überhaupt verehrt wurde, mag ihrer Zeit 
náhergestanden haben, als es noch die oben vorgeschlagene, konser- 
vativst-mógliche Datierung zugibt. Aber das Bundesbuch hat das Ge- 
bot noch in seinem ursprünglichen Kontext belassen, und damit des- 
sen historisches Verstándnis ermóglicht. 

Für die Kompilatoren der Gesetze im Deuteronomium war die 
Vorschrift so unverstándlich geworden, dass sie der Neu-Interpreta- 
tion bedurfte. Das Verbot ist hier 14,21 wiederholt, wird aber im 
Zusammenhang erlaubter und verbotener Fleischgerichte aufgeführt 
(14,3-21). Darin deutet sich ein erster Schritt zur Verallgemeinerung 
und Ausweitung seiner ursprünglichen Bedeutung an. Die zeitge- 
schichtlichen Bedingungen, unter denen das “ Urdeuteronomium” 
wenn nicht kompiliert — darüber sind die Akten noch nicht ge- 
schlossen (48) — so doch rezipiert und normativ wurde, mógen die 
Ausweitung des Gebotes gefórdert haben. 


(47) Damit entfällt der Einwand von JANOWSKI, “Rez. KEEL, Bócklein”, 
187 Anm.9 gegen KEEL. — In die gleiche Zeit führen die Uberlegungen von 
C. DOHMEN, Das Bilderverbot. Seine Entstehung und seine Entwicklung im 
Alten Testament (BBB 62; Königstein/Ts. und Bonn 1985) 241, auch wenn 
DOHMEN unter dem Begriff des “frühstaatlichen” Israel eine etwas frühere 
Zeit versteht als Vf.; aber das Kônigtum Davids und Salomos ist Episode 
geblieben, nach der das Nordreich fiir ein Jahrhundert zu “saulidischen”, 
wenn nicht früheren Verhältnissen zurückkehrte, cf. J. P.J. OLIVIER, “In 
Search of a Capital for the Northern Kingdom", JNSL 11 (1984) 126-132. 

(4) Cf. O. KAISER, Einleitung in das Alte Testament (Gütersloh 51984) 
130-135. Die Annahme der Identität des “Urdeuteronomiums” mit dem Ge- 
setzbuch des Josia wird am prominentesten noch von H. DONNER, Geschichte 
des Volkes Israel und seiner Nachbarn in Grundzügen. Teil 2: Von der Kö- 
nigszeit bis zu Alexander dem Grossen. Mit einem Ausblick auf die Geschichte 
des Judentums bis Bar Kochba (Góttingen 1986) 350-356 und N. LOHFINK, 
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Judáa, wie ganz Palästina beiderseits des Jordans, war im 6. 
oder frühen 5. Jh. v. Chr. mit der ersten massiven arabischen Ein- 
wanderung konfrontiert, in deren Gefolge sich die nicht-urbane und 
nicht voll-sesshafte Bevólkerung an seinen Rándern selbst alsbald 
arabisieren und beduinisieren sollte, wie es am Beispiel der Idumäer 
besonders deutlich wird(*”). Das aber war, wie oben gezeigt wurde, 
zugleich die Bevólkerung, die die alte kanaanäische Speisesitte, das 
Fleisch des Festessens in Milch zu kochen, bis heute bewahrt hat. 
Hatte das Deuteronomium bei der Wiederholung des Verbotes diese 
Gruppe im Auge(^9, dann dient auch dieses Gebot — wie die mei- 
sten anderen — der Abgrenzung gegen die “Vólker” und damit der 
ethnischen Selbstidentifikation des nachexilischen Judentums(°!). Zu- 
gleich hätte das alte Verbot damit eine Ausweitung auf das Kochen 
von Fleisch in jeder Art von Milch erfahren, die zum rabbinischen 
und heutigen Verständnis dieses Gesetzes überleitet. 
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“ Zur neueren Diskussion über 2 Kón 22-23”, in: DERS. ed., Das Deuterono- 
mium. Entstehen, Gestalt und Botschaft (ETL 68; Leuven 1985) 24-48 vertre- 
ten; die gewichtigsten Gegenstimmen: E. WÜRTHWEIN, “Die josianische Re- 
form und das Deuteronomium", ZTK 73 (1976) 395-423; pERS., Die Bücher 
der Könige. 1.Kön.17-2.Kön.25 (ATD 11,2; Göttingen 1984) 447-464; CH. 
LEVIN, *Joschija im deuteronomistischen Geschichtswerk", ZAW 96 (1984) 
350-371. 

(49) VF., Ismael, 10 m.Anm.45; 47; 68 m.Anm.338; 90f; 108f; DERS., 
“Mu’näer und Méuniter”, WO 16 (1985) 117, 119f. 

(5°) Die gleiche Gruppe haben Lev 19,27, dazu Vr., *Supplementa Isma- 
elitica 5. Zur Haartracht der alten Araber", Bibl Not 22 (1983) 30- 33, und 
Lev 11,4; Dtn 14,7 im Auge. 

(1) Cf. zu den Mechanismen ethnischer Selbst-Definition K. A. KAMP und 
N. YOFFEE, "Ethnicity in Ancient Western Asia During the Early Second Mil- 
lennium B.C.", BASOR 237 (1980) 85-104; K. HACKSTEIN, Ethnizitát und 
Situation: Das Beispiel Jerash, eine vorder-orientalische Kleinstadt (Phil. Diss. 
Kóln 1986); zur Rolle von Speisesitten: B. HESSE, “Animal Use at Tel Miq- 
ne-Ekron in the Bronze and Iron Age", BASOR 264 (1986) 17. | 
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SOMMAIRE 


L'interdit cultuel d'Ex 23,19; 34,26 et Dt 14,21 provient de la vie et des 
croyances des populations non-urbaines, agricoles, fixées en Canaan aux 3* et 
2° millénaires av. J.-C. Et probablement Israël provient en majorité de cette 
population dont il a conservé les représentations et pratiques jusqu’au début 
du le millénaire av. J.-C. Avec Dt 14,21 s'equisse l'extension de l'interdit 
cultuel à l’usage alimentaire, tel qu’il apparaît jusqu’à aujourd’hui dans le 
judaïsme. Cette extension se comprend sur un fond d’auto-définition et 
d’auto-affirmation de l’Israël postexilique amené à vivre dans une Palestine 
peuplée en majorité de non-israélites. 
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Paul before Agrippa (Acts 26,2-23): Some Considerations 


Luke’s speeches in Acts always fit the circumstances in which 
they are placed; and the contexts of these circumstances are carefully 
chosen for their potential to contribute to the meaning Luke intends 
his entire book to have(!). Paul's speech before Agrippa (Acts 26) 
can be studied beneficially from the point of view of its circum- 
stances, its context; these factors can help explain the structure of 
the speech, the peculiarities of its manner of argumentation and its 
contribution to the entire book of Acts (not to speak of the entire 
Lucan work)(?). 


I. Paus Opening Remark 


Herod Agrippa II, great-grandson of Herod the Great, represents 
for Luke a link between Rome and Judaism. Paul can say about 
Agrippa, “ King Agrippa is well acquainted with these matters [which 
are at the basis of Paul's just-completed discourse]... 1 am con- 
vinced that none of this escapes him... Do you believe the pro- 
phets, King Agrippa? I am sure you do believe them" (Acts 26,26- 
27) It is this knowledge of the King that Festus counts on to help 
formulate some explanation which should justify Paul's appearance 
before the Emperor; Paul is even clearer than Festus when he de- 


(1) A caution to this introductory statement is suggested by M. DIBELIUS: 
*'The relevance of each of these speeches arises only partly from the specific 
situation... they do not agree in all respects with the narrative part of the 
text", Studies in the Acts of the Apostles (ed H. GREEVEN) (London 1956) 
176. 

(?) The most thorough study of Paul's speech before Agrippa II is that of 
R. F. O'Toors, The Christological Climax of Paul's Defense (AnBib 78 Rome 
1978). This work considers many problems besides those of this essay, and 
presents both a good history of the studies of the speech and incisive com- 
ments about the structure, vocabulary, and argument of the speech, as well as 
its relevance to the rest of Acts and to the Third Gospel. 
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scribes the king as one “expert in all the customs and disputes of 
the Jews” (26,3)(3). Herod Agrippa, then, is a listener welcome both 
to Festus and to Paul, for he can understand what Paul will use 
from Judaism to defend himself and he can help decide what of 
Paul’s self-defense might be offensive to the Emperor. Herod, then, 
is a circumstance which immediately signals to the reader that what 
Luke will present is a speech which draws heavily on Jewish theolo- 
gy for its meaning. 


II. The Ever-present Accusations 


After the introductory remarks of vv. 2-3, Paul embarks on the 
body of his speech(*). Of the introductory remarks, however, there 
is one which is very important for it sets the reader directly into the 
context of this speech. Paul refers at the very beginning of his dis- 
course to “all the things of which I am being accused by the Jews” 
(v. 2). This formulation indicates that the accusations are plural in 
number and are still being urged against Paul. So much are they 
still present to Paul that one can expect them to form the matrix out 
of which Paul's discourse will emerge as response(5). It is necessary 


(3) Concerning Agrippa and his competence in Jewish matters, cf. 
O’TOOLE, Climax, 17; The Beginnings of Christianity, vol. 4, (translation and 
commentary by K. LAKE and H. CADBURY) (London 1933) 314; E. HAEN- 
CHEN, The Acts of the Apostles (translated from 14th German edition, 1965; 
rev. by R. McL. WILSON) (Oxford 1971) 682. 

(+) The outline of the speech, suggested by O’TOOLE, Climax, 31, is: 


v. 1 = address 
vv. 2-3 = captatio benevolentiae 
vv. 4-8 = Part I 
A vv. 4-5 
B vv. 6-8 
vv. 9-23 = Part II 
A vv. 9-21 
B vv. 22-23 


The very structure of his own book suggests that, in addition to the above 
structure, one should understand a dynamic relationship between vv. 4-5 and 
vv. 9-21 and a similar relationship between vv. 6-8 and vv. 22-23. 

(5) O’TOOLE, Climax, differs significantly in regard to the influence of the 
previous charges upon Paul’s present speech: “In our speech we come to a 
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both to have them clearly in mind now and to understand why it 
can be said that they “still” plague Paul. 


III. The Legal History of Paul Since His Capture 
(from Acts 21,27) 


With Chapter 21 begins the Pauline internment which lasts right 
up to the end of the book of Acts. What prompted this imprison- 
ment was a charge which centered on the claim that Paul had 
brought a Greek into a part of the Temple area forbidden, under 
pain of death, to non-Jews. However, it is clear from what his cap- 
tors say that Paul’s act against the Temple was only a flagrant exam- 
ple of his general teaching against the people, the law and the tem- 
ple. It is really this persistent teaching which flames the crowd’s 
desire to get rid of Paul (Acts 21,28-29). 

To be able to make a better judgment about wrong of which 
Paul might be guilty, the Roman authority had Paul face, not those 
who captured him in the Temple area, but the Sanhedrin. It is 
important to remember that, at an earlier stage in Acts, Peter and 
John were imprisoned because they implied, by saying that Jesus 
was raised from the dead, that resurrection from the dead was be- 
lievable (Acts 4,1-3). Those who arranged for the arrest of Peter 
and John were the Sadducees; they were the ones who, whatever else 
the Sanhedrinists thought about the Christians, insisted that the San- 
hedrin force the Christians not to speak anymore about a risen Jesus 
(Acts 4,18). 

When, then, Paul is brought before the Sanhedrin by Lysias, 


decisive turning point as regards the accusations against Paul; before our 
speech, every accusation against Paul has been answered (37)... so in our 
speech Luke’s readers are ready to move smoothly from all charges against 
Paul to that which Luke sees as the real charge, Paul’s hope in the resurrec- 
tion” (39). A different approach is that of F. VELTMAN, “Though the open- 
ing framework does not specifically deal with the charges, it is obvious... 
that it is in reference to the charges that the hearing is being held”, “The 
Defense Speeches of Paul in Acts”, Perspectives on Luke-Acts (ed. C. H. TaL- 
BERT) (Danville, VA 1978) 255. Along the same lines is the comment of 
J. RoLorr, Hechos de los Apóstoles (trans. by D. Minguez) (Madrid 1984) 468, 
“Pablo va a limitar su defensa a la refutación de los cargos presentados por 
los judios”, though he, like others, thinks vv. 4-8 ultimately concern the 
resurrection of Jesus (469). 
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Paul immediately claims that, if there are enemies here, they are 
those who want to try him for his belief in the resurrection of the 
dead (Acts 23,6). Clearly, the charge has changed, at least as far as 
Paul sees the matter. Whereas he had been charged with teaching 
against the people, the law and the Temple, he is now charged, or so 
he claims, with belief in the resurrection of the dead. Putting the 
accusation at the level of the resurrection of the dead throws the 
Sanhedrin into a division of theological opinion, between Sadducee 
and Pharisee, which stymies any further value to this inquiry (Acts 
23,7-10); Lysias calls a halt to this meeting (Acts 23,11) without 
resolving Paul's guilt or innocence, and so Paul is held over for a 
more formal investigation by Lysias’ superior, Felix, who resides in 
Caesarea (Acts 23,23-24.27.30.34-35). 

In the trial before Felix, the one true trial of Paul in Acts, the 
High Priest, president of the Sanhedrin, and a few of the other 
members of the Sanhedrin attend; they are represented by an attor- 
ney, Tertullus (Acts 24,1). From Tertullus’ words, it is clear that the 
accusations against Paul are essentially those shouted out by those 
who earlier captured Paul and his Greek companion in the Temple 
area: he teaches against the people, the law and the temple (Acts 
21,28-29). Changes in the formulation of this charge are due to the 
fact that Tertullus wants the Roman official to see that Paul is just 
as much a revolutionary against Roman peace as he is against Jew- 
ish religious tenets; Tertullus is more certain of winning a guilty ver- 
dict by using the formula of political revolution (°). 

When Paul takes his turn to speak, he first counter-charges that 
he created no disturbance at any time during his last visit to Jeru- 
salem, whether in the Temple or anywhere alse (Acts 24, 12-13.18). 
Actually, he notes, the men of Asia who had captured him in the 
Temple area are not now here to accuse him (Acts 24,19). If one is 
to listen to those who are here, the Sanhedrinists, then, Paul insists, 
the charge is not one of disturbing the peace, but of belief in the 
resurrection of the dead (Acts 24,20-21). The irony here, Paul notes, 
is that the members of the Sanhedrin who have taken the trouble to 
come to Caesarea to argue against Paul are people who do believe in 


(6) Tertullus pictures Paul as “troublemaker who stirs up sedition among 
the Jews all over the world. He is a ringleader of the sect of the Nazoreans” 
(Acts 24,5). 
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a resurrection of the dead (Acts 24,15). Felix should know this fact, 
for it will make clear to him how influential in the Sanhedrin are 
those who have instigated the attack of the Sanhedrin against him; 
even members who believe in resurrection from the dead are willing 
to condemn Paul, if the Sadducees pressure them to do so. 

Up to this point, then, there are really two sets of charges pre- 
sented to the reader. First, there is the accusation against Paul that 
he teaches against the law, the people and the temple — a perfect 
example of which is his brazen defilement of the Temple through his 
Greek friend. Then, there is the accusation against Paul that he 
believes in resurrection from the dead, a belief directly contradictory 
to the small, but influential party of the Sadducees. One might try 
to forge a link between Sadducean outrage at Paul and anger at him 
from other Jewish leaders by noting that within and beneath the 
charge that Paul teaches against the law, the people and the Temple 
lies the figure of the risen Jesus who is at the root of any change 
regarding “people, law, temple”. But such a link as this is not 
apparent among the accusations as yet, and so the two sets of 
charges continue as unconnected accusations against Paul. 

Felix cannot bring himself to find Paul guilty (Acts 24,22.27); in 
this way Luke signals the ineffectiveness of the accusations. On the 
other hand, Felix never sets Paul free, and, when Paul tries to ex- 
plain himself to Agrippa with a view to showing that he deserves his 
freedom, Paul cannot but start again with an eye to those charges 
which have hounded him ever since his capture. Thus, we find that 
his first words concern “all the things of which I am accused” (7). 

The justification of the scene before Agrippa centers around 
Paul's request for trial before the Emperor (Acts 25,11); to prepare 
Agrippa for this meeting with Paul, Festus describes Paul as one 
who is concerned with “disputes within the Jewish religion and with 
a certain Jesus, who has died, but, Paul says, is now alive” (Acts 
25,19). This description can be meager because it trusts in the read- 
er’s knowledge of the fuller accusations which have been given since 
Chapter 21; certainly the upsetting teaching of Paul concerning “law, 
people and temple” and the belief in resurrection of the dead can be 
considered to be summed up in the jejune phrase “disputes within 


(DI do not think I am pressing too much on the present tense of egka- 
loumai (v. 2). 
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the Jewish religion”. The words of Festus to Agrippa also mention 
the dead and risen Jesus; for the first time in the accusations refer- 
ence is made explicitly to dispute about this Jesus — though Paul, in 
hopes of quashing the concrete charge arising from his association 
with a Greek in a restricted temple area, had recourse to the author- 
ity of the risen Jesus to justify his friendship with a non-Jew (Acts 
22,1-21). Festus” words, however, suggest nothing more than those 
charges which have plagued Paul ever since his capture in the Tem- 
ple area. Thus, one is led to understand that the charges which 
have been held over from the time of Lysias (Acts 21-23) and Felix 
(Acts 24) are the charges which Paul must still address, if he hopes 
ever to go free. | 


IV. Paul Answers the First Charge 


It seems reasonable to say that the end of verse 8 marks the end 
of the first part of Paul's speech(5). In the light of the persistent 
accusations against Paul, this first part of his speech seems very 
much an attempt to respond to the charge which Paul claims lies at 
the root of that Sanhedrinist anger which has been inspired by the 
Sadducees: his belief in the resurrection of the dead. It is this his- 
tory of the accusations which suggests this way of understanding 
what Paul is up to in verses 4-8(?). 

Indeed, in regard to this accusation, Paul is not satisfied any 
longer to identify it as a root of dissension (as he has been satisfied 
to do up to this point). Paul now goes on the attack, first by show- 
ing that Christian belief in resurrection is simply a way to achieve 
what “our fathers” had been promised by God, that resurrection 1s 


(8) Cf. outline of O’TOOLE, Climax, n. 4, for an example of this type of 
division. HAENCHEN, The Acts, seems less willing to speak of a major break 
here at v. 8 (text on 684 and footnote 9 on 683); similarly, H. CONZELMANN, 
Die Apostelgeschichte (Tübingen 1972) 148. E. JACQUIER, Les Actes des 
Apótres (Études Bibliques; Paris 1926) 704, suggests that the divisions of the 
speech should be: 2-3; 4-11; 12-18; 19-23. 

(?) Again, the basis of this opinion is that Luke has kept distinct, on the 
one hand, the resurrection from the dead from the teachings of Paul against 
people, law and temple, and, on the other hand, the resurrection from the 
dead from any mention (until 25,19) of the resurrection of Jesus. 
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what the Twelve Tribes must hope for if they hope to have what 
was promised to our fathers. For the first time, then, Paul presents 
a formidable counter-argument to the Sadducees: they say that resur- 
rection is not a datum of revelation to Israel, whereas Paul says that 
it is necessitated by the nature of the gift promised to the fathers of 
all Jews and it is presumed to be the means by which the Twelve 
Tribes hope to obtain what the fathers had been promised (19). 
After presenting this challenging argument to the Sadducean 
view, Paul turns to his audience which is made up of people in no 
way under the sway of the Sadducees(!). To these he asks why 
they might find resurrection of the dead unbelievable. In this way, 
Paul challenges both Sadducee and pagan to review their convictions 
about the resurrection of the dead — presumably with a view to 
agreeing with Paul, at least to letting him go free from this charge. 
Given the purpose Paul has in this first part of his speech, the 
reader understands what role verses 4 and 5 play. They present the 
life of Paul as a life lived at the very center of Judaism, a life of the 
Pharisee. Such a life, which should be acknowledged by all as a 
reality, justifies Paul’s use in his main verses 6-7 of the plural 
our”. It is to “our fathers” that God made a promise; it is “our 
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(10) Without reference to discussions among exegetes as to the precise 
meaning of epangelia in v. 6, it seems satisfactory to indentify epangelia with 
kleron en tois hégiasmenois in v. 18; for such a “share” one can presume, on 
the basis, e.g., of Luke 20,35, that resurrection is the indispensable means. 

(11) There is disagreement among exegetes as to who is meant by this 
unique use of the second person plural. CONZELMANN, Apostelgeschichte, 
147, suggests, “Der Wechsel der Person deutet die tatsáchliche heutige Differ- 
enz von Christen und Juden an: Stil des Missionsappells”. (G. SCHNEIDER, 
Gli Atti degli Apostoli (trans. by V. Gatti) (Brescia 1986) 493, substantially 
agrees with Conzelmann. In a similar direction goes the interpretation of 
O’TOOLE, Climax, 20, “To whom does this ‘you’ (pl) refer? Certainly not 
only to Agrippa”. Thereupon O’Toole seems to say that this “you” includes 
Luke’s readers. JACQUIER, Actes, 707, indicates that Paul's use of “you” (pl) 
is a reference to “ses auditeurs”, but 1t becomes clear that Jacquier, 707-708, 
presumes these hearers are Jews, for he thinks books of the Old Testament 
which contain references to resurrection from the dead are the books of 
Paul's audience. I. H. MARSHALL, The Acts of the Apostles (London 1980) 
392, thinks that the “you” should be understood to include Pharisees and 
Sadducees, “The question is asked in general terms. For Pharisees there 
should have been no difficulty... The Sadducees could well be asked why 
they regarded it as something God could not accomplish. . .”. 
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Twelve Tribes” which pray each day to enjoy this promise — and 
Paul deserves a part of this promise because, as his life has shown, 
he belongs to the “fathers”, to the “Twelve Tribes”. 

Verses 4-8, then, play their roles as Paul tries to counter the 
charge of Sadducean source which has kept Paul on trial up till now 
and indeed will bring him as a prisoner to Rome: he believes in a 
resurrection of the dead which is the sine qua non by which the 
promise made to the fathers and longed for by the Twelve Tribes 
can be enjoyed, in a resurrection of the dead to which his pagan 
hearers, Paul thinks, cannot convincingly object. 


V. Paul Answers the Second Charge 


1. His obedience 


Apart from his belief in the resurrection of the dead, Paul has 
been on trial because the men of Asia (and perhaps the majority of 
the Sanhedrin?) are convinced that he “teaches against the people, 
the law and the temple” (Acts 21,27-28). Since this is a much more 
far-reaching accusation, Paul will take more time to answer it; in- 
deed, whereas his response to the first charge lasted only five verses, 
this response will range over fifteen verses(!2). 

Paul’s first line of defense in regard to what he had taught and 
preached throughout the Mediterranean is simply his statement that 
he had been directed by a heavenly vision to do what he did, and 
he could not but obey (v. 19); could anyone reasonably do other- 
wise? Paul had used this very same heavenly experience (Acts 22) 


(12) At least in partial accord with the thesis of this essay, that vv. 4-8 
answer the charge of belief in resurrection as such, and not that specifically . 
of Jesus, is the view of R. FABRIS, Atti degli Apostoli (Roma 1984) 671, 
“L’autore si riferisce alla risurrezione dei morti o ha presente la risurrezione 
di Gesu? ... Per ora tutto l'interesse dell'autore é di mostrare l'assurdità del- 
la situazione di Paolo: egli é sotto processo per iniziativa dei giudei dei quali 
condivide la stessa speranza". Thus, Fabris does not rule out the claim that 
vv. 4-8 deal solely with the question of the resurrection of all from the dead. 
Quite against the opinion of this essay that vv. 9-23 are a response to the 
accusation of preaching against people, law and temple is O’TOOLE’s view, 
Climax, 37, *... before our speech every accusation (excluding that of Paul's 
hope in the resurrection) has been answered" (parenthesis mine). 
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when he first tried to justify his friendliness to non-Jews (though he 
never argued that this vision permitted him to bring a Greek into a 
part of the Temple forbidden to non-Jews). In that earlier account 
of this experience, Paul had indicated that his life had changed in 
accord with nothing of greater significance that the will of God itself. 
Concretely, however, this “will of God” was translated (Acts 22,14- 
15) to mean that Paul should become a witness to the Jesus who 
speaks to Paul in this heavenly vision (to the Jesus whose impor- 
tance can be understood fully only by a review of the entire Lucan 
presentation up to Chapter 22). In this earlier vision, then, Paul 
insisted that his life was directed solely by Jesus, the expression of 
Yahweh’s will; as such his life, he implies, should not be challenged, 
but rather should be learned from. 

Before Agrippa, Paul once again relates this heavenly vision in 
order to draw the basic lesson for Agrippa now which he had drawn 
for his fellow Jews earlier: his life is simply the carrying out of the 
divine will. 

As Paul narrates this heavenly encounter to Agrippa, however, 
he expands on the nature of what Paul's mission was to encompass. 
This mission highlights two aspects: first, it is a mission which 
serves to encourage mankind to turn from Satan to God (v. 18); sec- 
ondly, it is a mission which involves at all points of its fulfillment a 
preaching about Jesus(!?). Thus, obedience to the vision involves 
both preaching of repentance and witness to Jesus, the one through 
whom the effects of repentance are to be had. Given that the heav- 
enly vision identified Paul’s mission in these two ways, obedience to 
the vision demanded preaching of repentance and witness to Jesus. 

Agrippa must see that, whatever Paul’s critics might charge 
against him, the motive force behind Paul was the divinity — and 
no one can find fault with obedience to the divinity. 

It is important to note here that the very form Paul uses within 
verses 14-23 supports Paul’s argument. In biblical literature it is 
common to report, first, a heavenly directive, then, immediately, its 
fulfillment; this formula reveals the source of the human action 


(13) Cf. such references to Jesus as “I appear... in order to designate 
you” (v. 16), “my servant and my witness” (v. 16), “what you have seen of 
me and what I will show you” (v. 16), “I have delivered you” (v. 17), “I am 
sending you” (v. 18), “forgiveness through faith in me and a share among the 
sanctified through faith in me” (v. 18). 
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which is visible to all and, as well, the logical response demanded by 
the divine command. The very tightness of the formula, command- 
execution, where the words of the command are repeated in the 
notice of execution, reveals how purely the obedience reflects the 
demands of the divinity. In this example öphthön (v. 16) (perhaps 
with the help of ouranothen v.13) corresponds to ouraniQ optasia 
(v. 19), ek tou laou kai ek ton ethnon eis hous ego apostello se (v. 17) 
corresponds to tois en Damasko... kai Hierosolymois. . . kai tois eth- 
nesin (v. 19), epistrepsai... eis ton Theon (v. 18) corresponds to epi- 
strephein epi ton Theon (v. 20), martyra (v. 16) is exemplified in he- 
steka martyromenos (v. 22). And there are correspondences of idea, 
if not of word, between the words of Jesus and the execution of 
them as reported by Paul(!{). 


(14) In “The Role of Commissioning Accounts in Acts", in Perspectives, 
B. HUBBARD says, “ Commission accounts are situated by Luke at key points 
in his story of the Church's origins and indicate continued divine guidance 
and protection" 188; *... they give Luke's second volume its theological 
authentication" 198; cf. also in the same volume, D. MIESNER, “The Mis- 
sionary Journeys, Narrative: Patterns and Implications", esp. 212-213. Hub- 
bard describes again the literary pattern or form for these commissioning 
accounts. What this essay proposes is not intended to contradict Hubbard's 
claims about the commissioning form. Rather, it calls attention simply to a 
style of reporting, used in the Old Testament in particular, which links voca- 
bulary of command to vocabulary of fulfilment of command, and thereby 
indicates obedience to what was commanded. Some examples of this are: 


1. “Put your hand under my thigh and 1 will make you swear..." (Gen 
24,2b-3a)..... *So the servant put his hand under the thigh of his master and 
swore...” (Gen 24,9). 

2. * Finish the bridal week for this one, and then I will give you the other, 
too, in return for another seven years of service with me” (Gen 29,27). “He 
finished the bridal week for Leah, and then Laban gave him his daughter 
Rachel in marriage... Jacob then consummated his marriage with Rachel 
also... Thus he remained in Laban's service another seven years" (Gen 
29,28.30). 

3. “Now that your father and brothers have come to you, the land of 
Egypt is at your disposal; settle your father and brothers on the pick of the 
land”... “As Pharaoh had ordered, Joseph settled his father and brothers and 
gave them holdings in Egypt on the pick of the land, in the region of Ra- 
meses" (Gen 47,5.6.11). 

4. *Joseph, son of David, have no fear about taking Mary as your wife. 
It is by the Holy Spirit that she has conceived this child. She is to have a 
son and you are to name him Jesus..." (Matt 1,20-21) “When Joseph 
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2. His preaching of repentance 


Paul first argues that what he did throughout the Mediterranean 
is unimpeachable because it was simply the fulfilment of the com- 
mand of the heavenly vision (v. 19). This fulfilment is developed 
with the statement that Paul, first in Damascus and Jerusalem, then 
to the nations, called for repentance, return to God and deeds which 
corresponded to sincere repentance (v. 20). Summing up his years of 
preaching this way covers over the significant differences between 
what Paul (and Christians generally) thought were deeds befitting 
repentance and what Jews thought were deeds befitting repentance. 
One need only recall the decisions taken at the meeting in Jerusalem 
(Acts 15) to realize how differently return to God is interpreted on 
the level of actions. Even Jewish Christians winced at Paul's detail- 
ing for gentiles what the “new way” entailed (Acts 21,20-22.24b). 
Moreover, the lessons of Acts 7, concerning the temple, and of Acts 
10-11, concerning the equality of Jew and gentile, though not in- 
volving Paul himself, certainly are intended by Luke to be carried 
over into the general preaching that went on in the years after the 
insights of these chapters had been expressed in Acts. One should 
include, finally, in this list of deeds which are disharmonious with 
contemporary Judaism the encouragements of Jesus to acts of which 
his contemporaries disapproved (e.g., Luke 11,42.46; 6,24-25.27.35). 

Thus, whereas the heavenly vision encouraged Paul to guide 
people from darkness to light, from Satan to God (without specifying 
just what deeds this guidance demanded), and whereas Paul then 
states to Agrippa than he did nothing more than urge people to 
repentance and to its proper deeds, Paul's opponents need to be 
heard as to what exactly Paul taught as “deeds appropriate to repen- 
tance and return to God". It is Paul's further defense, however, 


awoke he did as the angel of the Lord had directed him and took her as his 
wife. He had no relations with her at any time before she bore a son, whom 
he named Jesus” (Matt 1,24-25). 

5. **In the name of Jesus Christ the Nazorean, walk!” Then Peter took 
him by the right hand and pulled him up. Immediately, the beggar's feet 
and ankles became strong; he jumped up, stood for a moment, then began to 
walk around" (Acts 3,6c-8a). 

As can be seen from the last example, from Acts, Luke feels free to fill 
out the form with his own additions; this is also true of the way he relates 
Acts 26,17-18 to 26,19-20. 
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that all he did was what the vision told him to do: preach repen- 
tance and the deeds befitting it. 

In the face of this particular form of defense it is quite possible 
that Luke intends the reader to hear in Paul's words a resonance 
with the description Luke had given long ago in his first volume 
regarding the glorious figure of John the Baptist. There, John, too, 
was seen as one who called for repentance as a way to prepare for a 
meeting with God (Luke 3,3-6); there, too, Luke, unlike the other 
evangelists, spelled out, at least in some concrete form, just what 
were the deeds which befitted repentance (Luke 3,10-14). One might 
even add that all John’s advice about these deeds centered on jus- 
tice, respect, charity, with no attention paid to other aspects of Jew- 
ish religious activity. This Lucan emphasis on certain expressions of 
repentance foreshadow a lessening of interest in other religious con- 
cerns with temple and the privileges derived from being a chosen, 
separated people. In the early part of the Gospel, then, John the 
Baptist corresponds with the later preaching of Paul, accused of 
teaching against the law, the people and the temple — and it would 
be Luke’s hope that the authority and illustriousness of John would 
be something of a support and approval for the teaching of Paul to 
the degree to which it corresponds to what John had taught. 


3. His capture in the Temple 


Earlier, the accusations against Paul had been divided into two: 
Paul was accused of belief in resurrection of the dead (Acts 23,6) 
and Paul was accused of teaching against the people, the law and the 
temple (Acts 21,28). A concrete example of the latter accusation, 
and the actual point of friction which caused Paul’s first moments of 
capture, was the claim that Paul had brought a Greek into a part of 
the temple reserved only for Jews (Acts 21,28). In his speech before 
Agrippa Paul now refers to this incident, but in his own way. First, 
Paul makes no mention of the Greek. Secondly, he argues that his 
capture in the temple was due to his preaching repentance and re- 
turn to God with deeds befitting this conversion. Indeed, he replies 
to his arrest only after he has made clear that he simply preached 
repentance, as instructed by the heavenly vision, and that his arrest 
was a response to this justified preaching. Once again, Paul de- 
scribes his activity in a way which should win him freedom, but 
with which his accusers would violently disagree. 
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4. The care of God 


A fourth element in Paul's defense is his claim that God has 
protected him “up until this very day”. At first glance, this claim, 
while certainly something in favor of Paul's innocence if proven 
true, seems just an assertion which can be as gratuitously denied as 
it is gratuitously declared. Indeed, Paul offers no proof for this 
assertion. Yet, active in the reader's memory is the number of 
times throughout Acts, beginning with the very first description of 
the newly baptized servant in Damascus, that this witness of Jesus 
has been snatched from the grasp of those who want to stop his 
preaching (cf., e.g., Acts 9,23-25.29,30; 14,19-20; 17,13-14; 18,9-10). 
Indeed, Luke has laid down a formidable series of examples by 
which Paul's present remark to Agrippa can very well be attested; it 
is in light of this earlier editorial activity that Paul can now pass 
over lightly the proof of his claim to God's pervasive protec- 
tion (^). 

Noteworthy here is the dynamic aspect intended in Paul's de- 
scription of his work, of God's care; here, Paul's words span the 
great period of time from the moment of the heavenly vision until 
this moment when he stands before Agrippa. Always was his work 
that of urging repentance, always did he enjoy, indeed right up to 
now, the care of God. This time-span stands in sharp contrast to 
that other period of time when Paul thought it was his duty to act 
contrary to the name of Jesus (Acts 8,3; 9,1-2; 26,9-11). 


5. Jesus, Lord and Messiah 


Paul's defense up to this point has centered on his obedience to 
the heavenly vision: that he obeyed the mandate of this heavenly 
vision to “turn Jew and gentile alike from darkness to light, from 
the power of Satan to God” by preaching repentance, return to God 
and the deeds appropriate to this conversion. But during his de- 
scription of his opposition to Christians, Paul identified as the 
source of trouble between Jew and Christian, not what the Christians 
taught, but the figure of their leader, Jesus of Nazareth. And so 
now, Paul turns attention to the object of his persecution (v. 8) and 
the central figure of his preaching, the figure of Jesus. 


(15) It is possible to consider the protection Paul speaks of here as that 
protection afforded him by God since his arrest in Chapter 21. 
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Nowhere in the accusations does the figure of Jesus surface, 
until one hears the rather unsophisticated information Festus gives 
Agrippa: “They differ with Paul over issues within their own reli- 
gion and about a Jesus who they say is dead, but Paul says is alive” 
(Acts 25,19). 

In Festus” phrasing there is no intimate relationship expressed 
between the Christian views about issues within the Jewish religion 
and the figure of Jesus; indeed, the object of many Jews was to stop 
the disruptive teaching of Paul, without concern for Paul's ideas of 
Jesus so long as these ideas had no connection with his destructive 
teaching. For Paul, however, the debate about the way to salvation 
cannot stay on the level of teaching; 1t must go deeper to discuss the 
authority, the justification for any difference that occurs between Ju- 
daism and the new way. To “go deeper”, however, means to bring 
forward and place in the forefront of Agrippa’s attention the figure 
of Jesus who is the root cause and explanation of all that Paul has 
done up to this moment. 

Paul's speech attends to Jesus in two phases; Jesus’s own words 
are cited in the vision of verses 14-18, and then, in verses 22-23, 
reference is made to the august figure of the Messiah, believed to be 
Jesus of Nazareth. Attention belongs first to the self-description of 
Jesus in his vision to Paul. | 


a) The Vision (vv. 14-18) 


To the Jesus of the vision belong such activities as commanding 
Paul to act, appearing to Paul to designate him to be servant and 
witness, having Paul as his own servant and witness, showing things 
to Paul in the future(!9, saving or selecting(!) Paul from the Jews 
and gentiles, sending Paul to open eyes so that people turn from 
Satan, so that, through belief in Jesus, they may receive forgiveness 
of sin and a share among the sanctified. Thus, Jesus 1s lord of Paul, 
his servant; sender of Paul as his witness and object of Paul's wit- 
ness; the master who commands, who reveals, who saves or selects, 


(16) HAENCHEN, The Acts, 686, calls the reader's attention to these vi- 
sions: Acts 16,9f; 17,23; 18,9; 22,17ff; 23,11. 

(17) For M. Grosvenor in M. ZERWICK and M. GROSVENOR, A Gramatical 
Analysis of the Greek New Testament (Rome 1974) 445, “rescued” is the pre- 
ferred translation of exairoumenos; HAENCHEN, The Acts, 686, agrees. 
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who sends; the one through belief in whom sins are forgiven and 
eternal happiness is obtained. 

Former accounts of this vision revealed just some of the above- 
mentioned functions. In Luke’s first presentation of this divine in- 
tervention in Paul's life, the words of the vision were extremely lim- 
ited: Paul was simply to go to Damascus and there await instruc- 
tions (Acts 9,6). Thus, nothing of the revelation described for 
Agrippa is given in the first account of the vision, except of course 
that supreme control over Paul’s life so characteristic of the divine 
authority. Indeed, though it is true that Ananias learns something 
of Paul’s future role on behalf of Jesus, a “vessel of election” by 
which Jesus’s name would be brought to all the world and a “ves- 
sel” who would suffer much (Acts 9,15-16), Ananias is. never re- 
ported to have told Paul even this much about Jesus’s plans for Paul 
(despite the fact that Paul was to await instructions in Damascus). 
Paul’s ignorance, an instance of his reduction to total dependence, 
serves as a message from Luke to the reader at this juncture of Acts; 
to help convey this message, Jesus of this vision leaves Paul in the 
dark as to his designs: Paul the active, dynamic force against Jesus 
is reduced to blind attendance on the command of the Lord. 

If it served Luke’s goal in Acts 9 to have the vision of Jesus 
reveal so little to Paul, it likewise serves his goal in Acts 22 to have 
Paul learn not much, though a little, more. For in Acts 22, Paul is 
trying to have the Jews understand that, if he in any way departed 
from the expectations of Judaism, this departure was to be laid at 
the feet of this Jesus of the vision. Thus, the vision, which inter- 
rupts and changes Paul’s entire life, leaves him with the pregnant 
words: “... you will be told about all the things it has been ap- 
pointed for you to do” (Acts 22,10). In Acts 22, as in Acts 9, how- 
ever, an intermediary role is given to Ananias, for the figure of 
Ananias, pictured as the eminent Jew of Damascus, should help 
achieve the goal of Paul’s speech here: that his listeners be won over 
to the conviction that Paul is trustworthy and thus innocent of any 
wrongdoing against Israel. 

Unlike Acts 9, here Ananias reveals to Paul certain things which 
indeed correspond to what Paul will later tell Agrippa: that Paul sees 
and hears Jesus, that he is to be witness for Jesus to all men of what 
he has seen and heard from Jesus (Acts 22,14-15). What is different 
here from what will be reported to Agrippa is that here Paul is said 
to have been designated by God to see and hear Jesus and to be his 
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witness; later (Acts 26,16), Agrippa learns only that Jesus has desig- 
nated Paul to be his own servant and witness of what Paul will learn 
of Jesus and be shown about him — the role of “God of our 
fathers”, so useful in Paul's attempt to win over his fellow Jews, will 
be missing in Paul's speech to Agrippa. 

Even though at least the reader in Acts 9 and even though Paul 
in Acts 22 learn something of the role Paul will play in the divine 
plan of salvation, it is through Ananias that this knowledge is con- 
veyed. Now, in Acts 26, Paul does away with the intermediacy of 
Ananias in order to underline the directness and divinity of the 
authority which stands behind all that Paul subsequently did in his 
life. 

Against the contents of the earlier accounts (Acts 9 and 22) 
regarding the heavenly vision, the reader sees in Acts 26 the overall 
plan into which Paul, and indeed Jesus himself, fit. If Paul is to be 
servant and witness, sent to open eyes so that people may return to 
God, Jesus is the one whose role is to designate Paul for this role, 
the one who will guide him by revelations, the one through belief in 
whom people will have the forgiveness of sins and a share among 
the sanctified. With Acts 26, then, it is clear that, if one disputes 
the teachings of Paul, one must be ready to confront the very source 
of those teachings who is, while teacher and Lord of Paul, also the 
means through whom sin is forgiven and life after death is en- 
joyed. 

Paul's appeal to this vision as the force which moved him and 
which he could not not obey is an appeal by which he asks his 
audience to consider that all his teaching, unpalatable as it may be 
for contemporary Judaism, is rooted in the divine intervention and 
directives. As Jesus's goal was revelation which should lead to for- 
giveness of sins and a share among the sanctified, so Paul's goal was 
the same, since he simply mediated Jesus’s teaching and person, for 
he was simply Jesus’s servant and witness. 


b) Messiah (vv. 22-23) 


As noted earlier, verses 19-23 follow the biblical form of report- 
ing obedience to divine injunctions(!5) Certainly, in defense of 


(18) Cf. footnote 14 and the texts it comments upon. 
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Pauls actions, his teachings are seen as the carrying out of the 
divine plan which involves repentance and forgiveness of sins. But 
it can also be said that in all times and circumstances he has acted 
as servant and witness of Jesus — again in accord with the vision 
which designated him for this role. 

Now, in light of the words of the vision, Paul is justified in 
speaking of his mission as a mission to call for repentance. But it is 
not too much of a leap of logic to describe this mission in another 
way, a way which has the Messiah of Israel as the subject of the 
proclamation regarding salvation. It is this leap which Paul now 
takes to complete his speech, this change into a new key. For, in a 
real sense, what the Jews have objected to is not so much the teach- 
ing of Paul, but in reality nothing less than the proclamation by the 
Messiah himseif. 

On one level, one might insist with Paul that he stay within the 
limits designated by the revelation of the vision: he is the witness 
on behalf of Jesus. Yet, it is against these very words that Paul 
reformulates the expression of the reality which is occurring through- 
out the Mediterranean. If it was truly Jesus who healed the lame 
man of Acts 3 and if one is to call directly to the Lord Jesus for 
salvation, then it is conceivable that it is Jesus who takes such an 
active part in the conveying of the offer of salvation that he can be 
said to proclaim it in union with his witness(!9). 

It must be said that this formulation, which makes the Messiah 
the proclaimer, is novel in the Lucan volumes. Certainly, early in 
the Gospel Jesus could be called the light for the gentiles (2,32), but 
this need not be understood to say that Jesus would actually be the 
one who would proclaim light to them, as Paul phrases it to Agrip- 
pa. At the end of the Gospel Jesus insists that it is necessary that 
in the name of the Messiah will penance for the forgiveness of sins 
be asked of all people (24,47) but this is far from saying that the 
Messiah himself will do the asking, as Paul suggests to Agrippa. 

For all that, and especially for all the obvious patterns in Acts 
that the disciples do the actual preaching as they represent Jesus, 


(19) According to O’TOOLE, Climax, 119, *(Christ) is with and in Paul 
proclaiming the light”. A. WIKENHAUSER, Die Apostelgeschichte (Regensburg 
1956) 272, interprets, ^... (durch seine Sendboten) Licht (= Erleuchtung, 
v. 18) verkünde ". 
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Paul feels justified in saying that it is the Messiah who proclaims 
light to the nations. Perhaps what Paul gives here is the result of 
Christian reflection which saw a just combination of texts about 
God’s servant, spoken of in Isaiah: this servant was intended by 
God to be a light for the Gentiles (e.g., Isa 42,61) as well as some- 
one who would announce a year of favor (Isa 61,2), a function 
intended at first to be performed in Israel, but then extended to all 
the nations (Isa 49,6). However Paul arrived at the concept of the 
risen Messiah as one who announces light, 1t seems clear that, in the 
light of his insistence, the reader is urged to an ever closer identifi- 
cation of the Messiah with the preaching process, by which power 
for salvation is given through the preaching (cf. Rom 1,16-17; 1 Cor 
1,18). 

In the last words of his discourse to Agrippa, Paul never refers 
directly, but only obliquely to Jesus. He prefers to keep his refer- 
ences here to the figure of the Messiah of the Jewish scriptures; it is 
this person who will proclaim light to the world. Yet, Paul clearly 
identifies in his own mind the figure of Jesus with the figure of 
Messiah. Why not speak directly and conclusively here about Je- 
sus? 

It is from verse 22b that the reader learns of Paul’s preoccupa- 
tion here. Paul had earlier described, through the words of the 
heavenly vision, a labor of a lifetime to “open eyes”, to “turn 
people from darkness to light”. The Messiah of God, Isaiah had 
predicted, would open the eyes of the blind (Isa 42,7), and so Paul’s 
obedience to the vision of Jesus is nothing less than the fulfillment 
of that expectation whereby the Messiah would announce light to all 
the world. What has happen through Paul, then, is to be recognized 
as the completion of what the Jewish scriptures said would happen. 
In this way the Pauline preaching and teaching is confirmed as valid, 
indeed long awaited, by the Jewish tradition. It is Paul’s assertion 
here, as in verse 20, that what he has done throughout the Mediter- 
ranean corresponds, on the one hand, with the will of the one who 
appeared in heavenly vision to him, and, on the other hand, with 
the expectations of the divinely inspired Jewish scriptures. It is to 
invoke the authority of these scriptures which spoke only of the 
Messiah, without specifying that he is Jesus of Nazareth, that Paul in 
these last verses identifies his mission as the mission, not of Jesus, 
but of the Messiah of Israel. 

Yet, one who has read Acts cannot fail to see now the hard- 
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earned results of Christian meditation upon the Jewish scriptures (29). 
Paul speaks here not only of a Messiah who announces light to the 
gentiles, but also of a Messiah who arrives at this role through suf- 
fering and resurrection. One cannot forget that this is the last major 
speech Luke has planned for this book. Thus, he takes the oppor- 
tunity, in the manner of a summing up, to formulate in a few words 
what he has labored to express both through Gospel and through 
Acts: that the definition of Messiah, if the scriptures are read care- 
fully, includes three elements: suffering, resurrection from the dead 
(cf. Acts 17,3), resumption of the offer of salvation, first to Israel, 
then to the gentiles. Thus, though the vision which authorized, in- 
deed commanded, the preaching which the Jews found so distasteful, 
should be enough to justify before Agrippa the work of Paul, Luke 
wants to show this work as the culmination of that life, of those 
stages of life, which the Messiah experienced in Galilee, Jerusalem 
and at the right hand of the Father. It is an essential element of the 
Lucan work which is on display in these last verses: 1t includes not 
only the expectation of a Messiah who announces light, but the oth- 
er two “necessities” of the messianic life, suffering and resurrection, 
which have preoccupied Luke for so long. Finally, Luke can shift 
the concern of his audience from attention to the death of the Mes- 
siah, from attention to the resurrection of the Messiah, to the labor 
of the Messiah to announce light to the nations. But Luke is free to 
do this only after spending many chapters to secure the first two 
characteristics as true and valid characteristics of the Messiah. 

A very important feature of the formula of Paul's last words to 
Agrippa is the adjectival position given to suffering and resurrection; 
emphasis here, as in the vision, is on a period of time beyond the 
life of Jesus in Israel, on the time of Paul who knew only the Jesus 
at God's right hand, in the period which has brought to life the faith 
of Theophilus, on the time grown contemporary with Luke and his 
reader. Yet, even though the suffering and resurrection of the Mes- 
siah are reduced to subordinate descriptions, they cannot be ignored 
or unspoken, as in the case of the vision, for they form part of that 
reality revealed by the God through the scriptures for one attuned to 
His word, and each element — suffering, resurrection, sitting at the 


(20) “In reality the Church was not presented with its scriptural proofs 
complete in a single moment”, HAENCHEN, The Acts, 105. 
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right hand of God — has its relevance for the full flowering of the 
plan of God, which is to have His Messiah preach light to all the 
world, irrespective of time and place. All that remains, in fact, of 
the as yet unfulfilled scriptures is the coming of the Son of Man for 
those who then will hold up their heads for their salvation is at 
hand (Luke 21,28; cf. Acts 3,20-21). | 

Paul's obedience to a heavenly vision, then, is seen as the ful- 
fillment of a vaster plan which included, at its heart, the suffering 
and risen Messiah. Not only is it the authority of this Messiah that 
justifies and forms Paul's infuriating teaching; but the Messiah him- 
self is so intimately involved in this teaching that, first, he can be 
said to announce light to the nations through Paul, and, secondly, he 
is himself to be the most profound content of the preaching, for it is 
through faith in him that forgiveness of sins and a share among the 
blessed are possible. To be able to profess total commitment to 
Jesus means that one has not allowed the death of Jesus to be an 
obstacle to conviction that he is Messiah (?!); to be able to profess 
faith in Jesus means that one believes that God overturned the plots 
of men to have Jesus live again, so as to continue his mission of 
salvation. In all this effort, the scriptures are a comfort and sup- 
port; the most trustworthy of witnesses long ago said that suffering 
and resurrection would be parts of the Messianic life. Indeed, if the 
vision given to Paul occasionally uses words which remind one of 
the prophets (“stand up and get on your feet” - Ezek 2,1; “selecting 
you from Israel and the nations” - 1 Chr 16,35; “I am sending 
you" - Jer 1,2; “to open eyes” - Isa 35,5; 42,7; 61,1; “to turn them 
from darkness to light” - Isa 42,16; “a share among the sanctified” 
- Deut 33,3-4; Wis 5,5) — if words of the vision suggest phrases of 
ancient scriptures, then the last words of Paul focus explicitly on the 
claim that all Paul has done, in presenting the message of Jesus of 
Nazareth, is fulfil the expectations held by the Jewish scriptures con- 
cerning the Messiah of Israel: that the Messiah would, upon rising 
from the dead, announce light to all the world (23). 


(21) Another way of phrasing this is: “The death of Jesus was not a proof 
that he was not Messiah”, Beginnings, 321. 

(22) Given all that is compressed into the speech of Paul before Agrippa, 
one can agree with O’TOOLE, Climax, 19, “The content of the speech is such 
that Agrippa II could not be the real audience”. 
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Conclusion 


Paul’s last remarks, which identify his work with the work ex- 
pected by the Jewish scriptures of a suffering and risen Messiah, 
bring Paul's speech before Agrippa to a close(?). In retrospect, the 
reader, who is aware of the accusations which have hounded Paul 
for a long time of his life, realizes that he has been presented with 
Paul's most forceful arguments against the charges brought against 
him. 

The first accusation Paul addresses, through verses 4-8, centers 
on the fact that he believes in the resurrection from the dead. 
Though since Acts 4,2, the Sadducees have done their best to silence 
the Christians on the subject of resurrection, Jesus’s or anyone else’s, 
it falls to Paul to give the Christian defense for this belief(?*). At 
earlier trials (Acts 23,6; 24,21), Paul had identified this belief as a 
deep reason why enemies wanted him put to death; later, he had 
indicated to Felix that his belief in the resurrection of the dead was 
actually shared by those who had come to condemn him. But it is 
in the speech before Agrippa that Paul indicates most fully the direc- 
tion one should go in order to see how just was belief in the resur- 
rection of the dead. First, all his people, to whom he belonged by 
virtue of his life at the center of Judaism, believe in resurrection. 
Secondly, it is a fundamental means by which one can attain the 
promise made to “our fathers”. Moreover, who of the audience can 


(23) HAENCHEN, The Acts, 688, expresses the common view that, though 
Luke notes that Festus seems to “interrupt” Paul's speech, in fact this “art- 
istic device of interruption” occurs just “after the decisive thing has been 
said”; cf. MARSHALL, Acts, 398. 

(24) For HAENCHEN, The Acts, the speech of Paul before Agrippa is, taken 
summarily, a speech in which Paul “defends himself against the charge that 
he has transgressed against Judaism” (682); more particularly, however, 
Haenchen insists that, within this overall goal, vv. 4-8 address a particular 
issue: “Paul is speaking about the raising of Jesus” (684); about “the Mes- 
sianic hope — brought to fulfillment in the resurrection of Jesus — which is 
inseparably bound up with the hope of resurrection, cf. 23,6” (683). Yet, in 
regard to the understanding of Acts 23,6 — “I am on trial now because of 
hope and (kai) resurrection of the dead” — if I understand Cadbury’s argu- 
ment here, he thinks that “hope and resurrection” is not a hendiadys in- 
tended to refer to the Messiah’s resurrection, Beginnings, 289. 
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really challenge belief in the resurrection(?5)? In these ways, then, 
Paul tries to lay to rest one of the major disputes which has put him 
in danger of death. It must be admitted that it is Paul alone, and 
not his enemies, who insists that belief in resurrection is at the heart 
of the accusations against him. 

The second accusation against Paul is that he teaches against the 
law, the people and the temple; Paul's presumed introduction of a 
pagan into an area of the temple reserved for Jews only is an 
instance of his disregard for the temple. At times, this accusation 
can be phrased in such a way that Rome might, it is hoped, see in 
Paul's teaching a threat to Roman peace and stability; thus he would 
be criminal in the eyes of Rome, as well, and surely suffer the con- 
sequences of his activity. 

Paul answers this second accusation in a variety of ways. Ear- 
lier, he had argued with his fellow Jews that three visions (Acts 
22,7-10.13-16.18-21) had combined to turn his life to preach salva- 
tion to the gentiles and thus to an association with them, but that 
this never led him to defile the temple through a gentile presence 
there. This was to no avail. Moreover, Paul had counter-charged 
that he had never caused any disturbance in Jerusalem, that those 
who first accused him of doing this were not even present at the 
most significant trial where this accusation was made (Acts 24,12.19- 
21). Now, before Agrippa, Paul restates the mandate he was given 
by a heavenly vision, to which, he argues, he could hardly be dis- 
obedient. He had earlier dispelled any notion that, before the vis- 
ion, he was in some sense sympathetic with Christianity; thus, his 
actions subsequent to the vision were due to no self-induced change, 
but were done solely at the behest of the divine vision (29). | 

Given the presence of Agrippa, it is important that the instruc- 
tions given to Paul in the vision be spelled out in language that 
would remind Agrippa of the ancient prophecies, that Agrippa un- 
derstand from the very language of the vision that Paul is simply 
fulfilling the ancient prophecies of Israel. 


(25) For CADBURY, Beginnings, 316, v. 8 (hymin) 1s addressed to a real or 
imaginary group of Jews; he notes further, “it may be that the real audience 
is betrayed by this plural pronoun”. 

(26) In the desire to show that his choice of being a Christian did not 
come from his own weakness or tepidity towards his own Jewish religion, 
Paul accentuates his strong opposition to Jesus; in its own way, this accen- 
tuation argues to the validity of Paul's life as a missionary of Jesus. 
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The very formulation of the obedience Paul exercised intends to 
show that that is all Paul did by his preaching and teaching: he 
obeyed. This formulation stresses Paul's worthy goal, a goal of Is- 
rael’s great prophets, including John the Baptist: repentance and re- 
turn to God, with deeds that befit repentance. Such activity certain- 
ly should not be censured, as one of Agrippa’s knowledge of Judaism 
would know(2”). It is left to the reader of Acts to recall how far the 
deeds of repentance, the deeds of the “new way”, differ from those 
of traditional, contemporary Judaism. 

Paul also claims that he has enjoyed the constant protection of 
God throughout his teaching life. Certainly, this divine care is a 
sure sign of Paul’s innocence. Unfortunately, it is only the reader of 
Acts, and not Paul’s enemies, who can second this claim for Paul. 
Yet, in its own way, the divine protection serves to show any reader 
just how favored by God Paul has been (25). 

Though his enemies had accused Paul of teaching against the 
law, the people of Israel and the temple, Paul perceives that the 
source of the dispute about this teaching is the figure of Jesus. He 
had suggested this when he said that, as an enemy of Christianity, 
he had thought it his duty to oppose, not the teachings of the Chris- 
tians, but the name of Jesus. To defend against any subtle attack 
against Jesus of Nazareth, Paul uses two arguments. 

First, all revelation is attributed to the Jesus of Paul’s vision. 


(27) CADBURY, Beginnings, 320, offers the observation that v. 20 is formu- 
lated so as “to show that Paul’s preaching was not other than a Jewish mis- 
sionary would have used in attempting to convert the heathen” (cf. 3,19; 
9,35; 14,15; 15,19). 

(28) That in so many ways the audience of Paul — Agrippa II, his sister 
and courtiers, and the leaders of Caesarea — is not the true object of the 
speech of Acts 26 suggests that the speech itself is not a record of Paul’s 
address to Agrippa; this, in turn, reminds us of the words of MARSHALL, 
Acts, “At best, then, we cannot have any more than summaries of the kind 
of things that were said”, 41, “it is still most reasonable to believe that 
Luke’s practice was similar to that of Thucydides: ‘... my habit has been to 
make the speakers say what was in my opinion demanded by the various 
occasions...” (History, 1.22.1)”, 42. The “occasion” of this speech before 
Agrippa, however, seems to be not only the need to hear Paul explain him- 
self ultimately for the benefit of his trial before the Emperor, but also the 
desire of Luke to provide his reader with a powerful conclusion to the trav- 
ails of Paul begun in Chapter 21 and to some degree resumptive of the 
Lucan work as a whole. 
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Jesus 1s the one whom Paul persecutes, the one who selects Paul, the 
one whose servant and witness Paul will be, the one who will in the 
future reveal things to Paul, the one who defines the mission of Paul, 
the one through belief in whom this mission will reach its furthest 
stages: forgiveness of sins and a share among the sanctified. All that is 
left unsaid is Jesus’s role as that Son of Man whom, when he comes, 
the faithful will greet as their savior with their heads held high. Final- 
ly, it is Jesus who defines the mission of Paul in such a way that one 
sees Paul to be the fulfillment of the Jewish scriptures. 

Secondly, the entire mission described in the heavenly vision is 
rephrased or re-expressed through another category: Paul's work is 
really the work of that Messiah of Israel who, having suffered, then 
risen, as the scriptures said he would, now announces light, as those 
same scriptures said he would, to the gentiles. By invoking this new 
formula of the Messiah, Paul links his defense to all that had been 
said about the true definition of Messiah, argued over in Acts (and 
even in the Gospel). This Messiah had to die, had to rise; these 
were stages in his life. These stages should have been, or could 
have been recognized by anyone who was truly attentive to the 
Jewish scriptures. Thus, the death of the Messiah should not have 
caused disbelief, but, in its own way, should have confirmed the fact 
that the Messiah was indeed here. The resurrection, as the over- 
turning of death and re-establishment of the mission of the Messiah, 
should have confirmed the assessment that the Messiah was present. 
Whatever might have been the intrinsic or salvific reasons for allow- 
ing the Messiah to die so painfully(?), the fact is that, since the 
scriptures foretold it, it “had” to happen. Thus, one is still on the 
track of the Messiah, should the one suspected to be Messiah die 
ignominiously. | 

By the time of Paul, the death and resurrection of the Messiah 
were past events, meriting adjectival status in his address before 
Agrippa. What is happening now is the full blossoming of that 
Messiah’s announcement of light to all people; to this time of an- 


(2°) Luke suggests twice (Luke 22,19-20; Acts 20,28) that the body given 
and the blood spilt have salvific value. It seems right to say that, though 
Luke knew of the theology of the cross, his apologetic concerns to reach an 
identity of Messiah which would incorporate suffering and resurrection — 
without further appeal to the intrinsic value of these acts — governed his 
presentation of Gospel and Acts. 
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nouncement Theophilus and every other reader of Luke’s works, can 
personally attest. Indeed, fundamental Messianic actions still contin- 
ue, far beyond the time of his personal preaching to Israel, his death, 
his resurrection: two of these actions are the outpouring of the Spirit 
of God and the call of Paul to be his witness. In all this discussion 
of Messiah at the end of his discourse, Paul never mentions the 
name of Jesus, and here we have the focal point of his argument. 
What has been claimed about Jesus is that he is Messiah; it is this 
claim which is justified and vaunted as the true and chaste reading 
of the Jewish scriptures — nothing more or less. 

From many points of view this speech of Paul, occurring as it 
does at the end of the Lucan work, fittingly sums up a great deal of 
Luke's editorial preoccupations. The speech should certainly be a 
source of encouragement to Theophilus, who was to know, by Luke’s 
writings, the truthfulness of the things Theophilus had been taught 
. (Luke 1,4). Thus, the speech not only serves as a summary of many 
important points in Luke’s mind, but also contributes to the overall 
purpose of strengthening the faith of a reader like Theophilus. 

But there is another purpose served by this speech, one which 
shows how the speech turns to a new goal or purpose. Whereas 
Paul had said early in his discourse that he “stood here today on 
trial”, by the end of it he claimed that he “stood here today wit- 
nessing”. The reactions of Agrippa and Festus, though different as 
each of them is different from the other, suggest that Paul is looking 
not only for freedom, but for belief. In this way, a speech of 
defense turns into one more example of that overall goal of Acts, to 
present the witness from and for Jesus to the ends of the earth (Acts 
1,8). It is not, then, only courtroom dialogue which produces Paul's 
enticement: “You believe the prophets, king Agrippa? I know you 
do!” and Agrippa’s response, “A little more, Paul, and you will 
make me a Christian!” In the final analysis, the speech of Paul 
before Agrippa belongs to that long list of acts of witness which 
characterize the entire book of Acts. 
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SOMMAIRE 


L'article montre que le discours de Paul devant Agrippa (Ac 26) ne peut 
être compris si l'on n'y voit pas une réponse à deux séries d'accusations: 1) 
Paul aurait enseigné contre «le peuple, la loi et le temple», 2) et croit en la 
résurrection des morts. Le discours d'Ac 26 peut donc étre divisé ainsi: les 
vv. 4-8 donnent une double réponse concernant la résurrection des morts et 
les vv. 9-23 une réponse multiforme à propos de son soi-disant enseignement 
contre le peuple, la loi et le temple. 
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Quite Like Q 
A Genre for ‘Q’: The ‘Lives’ of Cynic Philosophers 


Hellenistic ‘Lives’ of philosophers have been quite readily in- 
cluded among genres which may be supposed to have guided the 
authors of Mark, Matthew, Luke and John(!) For the most part, a 
genre for “Q” has been sought elsewhere, in the ‘trajectory’ set by 
J. M. Robinson among collections of sayings, from parts of Proverbs 
by way of Pirke Aboth to Gospel of Thomas(2). K. Berger, in his 
recent studies of Gattungen, generally concurs(3) In just one iso- 
lated aside he does appear to suggest, however, that ‘Q’, too, might 
be at home — even particularly at home — among the philosophical 


(E.g, K. BERGER, “Hellenistische Gattungen im neuen Testament”, 
ANRW II 25:2 1233-1235 and following; C. H. TALBERT, What is a Gospel? 
(Philadelphia 1977), and P. L. SHULER, A Genre for the Gospels (Philadelphia 
1982). 

(2) J. M. ROBINSON, “Logoi Sophon: On the Gattung of Q”, J. M. ROBIN- 
SON and H. KOESTER, Trajectories through Early Christianity (Philadelphia 
1971) 71-113; and accepted by e.g., R. D. WORDEN, “Redaction Criticism of |. 
Q: a Survey”, JBL 95 (1975), 532-546; R.A. EDWARDS, A Theology of Q 
(Philadelphia 1976) 23-24; H. KOESTER, “Apocryphal and Canonical Gos- 
pels”, HTR 73 (1980) 111-114; R. HODGSON, “On the Gattung of Q: a Dia- 
logue with J. M. Robinson”, Bib 66 (1985) 75-76; J.S. KLOPPENBORG, “The 
Formation of Q and Antique Instructional Genres”, JBL 105 (1986) (after 
discussing but rebutting a number of competing suggestions) 443-449; 
D. E. AUNE, The New Testament in its Literary Environment (Philadelphia 
1987) 19-20, 72; I. HAVENER, Q: The Sayings of Jesus (Wilmington 1987) 29- 
45; and, a little earlier, J. M. ROBINSON himself, returning to the issue, in 
“The Sayings of Jesus: Q”, Drew Gateway 54 (1983) 26-36. Kloppenborg 
now discusses the issues at much greater length in his The Formation of Q: 
Trajectories in Ancient Wisdom Collections (Philadelphia 1987), and includes 
reference to the philosophical Lives. The validity of the Q hypothesis con- 
tinues to be questioned; among other defences see my “Compositional Con- 
ventions and the Synoptic Problem”, JBL 107 (1988). 

(3) BERGER, “ Hellenistische Gattungen”, 1073; cf. also his Formgeschichte 
des Neuen Testaments (Heidelberg 1984) 63. 
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Lives(^) The point seems worth developing further, for none of the 
other — non-Greek — models seems strikingly apposite, and the 
philosophical Lives would at least afford a Greek model for our 
reconstructed Greek document, *Q *(). 


I. A Formal Comparison 


The Cynic section of Diogenes Laertius’ Lives of Eminent Philo- 
sophers (Book VI) provides an obvious starting point, consisting as 
each Life does largely; of sayings. Some are chreiai of various kinds, 
some sequences of sayings for which ‘apothegmata’ might be the 
appropriate term. But, however analysed, for the most part each 
Life consists of what Antisthenes and Diogenes and the rest each 
‘said’ (ephé) or ‘used to say’ (elege). (That these are still ‘Lives’, 
bioi, is clearly stated by Laertius, VI 103). Other points of compar- 
ison between early Christians and Cynics have also been increasingly 


canvassed of late, and that, too, may encourage us to venture fur- 
ther (6). 


(4) BERGER, “Hellenistische Gattungen”, 1243: “b) ... Viten, die propa- 
gandistischen, praktischen und ermahnenden Charakter haben. Zugleich sind 
diese Viten in sich weniger konsistent und haben den Charakter von Samm- 
lungen... Während Mk und — móglicherweise in noch stärkerem Masse — 
Q den Typ b)... repräsentieren. . . ". 

(5 On the Greek of Q, B. H. STREETER, The Four Gospels, a Study of 
Origins (London 1924) 230-231; W. G. KÜMMEL, Introduction to the New Tes- 
tament (ET; London 1966) 53-54; HAVENER, O, 45; HODGSON, “Gattung”, 
84-85. Some have suggested that Q was composed in Aramaic, and trans- 
lated into Greek, and that conclusion would weaken though not destroy the 
present argument: see, e.g., R. F. COLLINS, Introduction to the New Testament 
(New York 1983) 132 (following T. W. Manson). M. BLACK, An Aramaic Ap- 
proach to the Gospels and Acts (London 31967) concludes, “it is the Greek 
literary factor which has had the final word with the shaping of the O tradi- 
tion” (191 [his italics]); and the evidence he very occasionally finds for trans- 
lation variants in Matthew and Luke would seem most plausibly to point to 
an awareness by one or both of variant oral Greek versions of particular 
pericopai. N. TURNER, in “Q in Recent Thought”, ExpTim 80 (1969) 325- 
328, argues convincingly that the individual parts of Q show clear signs of 
having been composed in Greek. 

(6) Surveyed in L. VAAGE, O: The Ethos and Ethics of an Itinerant Intel- 
ligence (unpublished doctoral thesis; Claremont 1987), with articles to follow; 
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The Cynic examples are fairly distinctive within Diogenes Laer- 
tius’ Lives, for most of the others consist in summaries of the re- 
spective philosopher’s ‘system’, or his modification of that of a pre- 
decessor, with at most a few anecdotes to enliven the presentation. 
The only major exception is Socrates (Book IT); but by contrast with 
Plato’s or Xenophon's portrayals, this seems to be Socrates as 
claimed by Cynics(”). We cannot tell whether some of Diogenes 
Laertius’ sources such as Hecato already displayed a similar ‘bios’ 
format: that and others may have been general or topical collections 
from various speakers(®). But it is clear that when Lucian wants to 
present Demonax as a philosopher more Cynic than anything else he 
does so in a very similar manner, (and mentions a companion piece 
on another Herakles-like figure, Sostratus)(?). There are also indica- 
tions that one of Dio Chrysostom's portraits of Diogenes reflects a 
similar model(1%). (They would also provide for comparison two 


KLOPPENBORG, The Formation of O; and see my own “Cynics and Chris- 
tians”, NTS 30 (1984) 584-593, and notes there. In his original article, “Lo- 
goi Sophon”, J. M. Robinson took as highly significant for genre both “inci- 
pit” formulae, ‘logia’ and ‘logoi’, and also ‘quotation formulae’, ‘elegen’, etc. 
For what it is worth, these latter appear widely in the Cynic Lives. K. BERG- 
ER, “ Hellenistische Gattungen”, 1078, claims that ‘logoi’ and “logia” do not 
appear in titles before the middle of the second century CE. 

(7) Most readily available in Loeb editions: Diogenes Laertius, Lives of 
Eminent Philosophers [LEP], (ed. R.D. Hicks) (Cambridge, MA. 1925). 
(Anarcharsis, LEP I 101-105, is also worth noting, as in the Cynic Epistles, 
below. Cleanthes is treated similarly, in brief, among the Stoics, LEP VII 
168-176.) On Socrates as claimed by Cynics, see A. J. MALHERBE (ed.), The 
Cynic Epistles (Missoula, MT. 1977); LEP, VI 2, Epictetus III xxii 26, xiv 40, 
and, e.g., Lucian (ed. A. M. HARMON) (Cambridge, MA. 1936), “ Demonax", 
11; Dio also pairs Diogenes the Cynic with Socrates: Dio Chrysostom (ed. 
J. W. COHOON) (Cambridge, MA. 1932), e.g. 72.11. Other named collections 
of sayings are of interest but less directly relevant. The Sentences of Sextus 
is entirely gnomic and general; Secundus the Silent Philosopher, (though Cyn- 
ic) defines a clutch of popular philosophical concepts; the Life of Aesop is a 
series of witty encounters; and though Plutarch sometimes includes a series 
of chreiai in his Lives, (as Berger notes) they are only ever a small propor- 
tion of the whole. | | 

(8) On the chreiai, R. F. Hock and E. N. O'NEIL, The Chreia in Ancient 
Rhetoric (Atlanta, GA. 1986), and p. 199 below; Diogenes Laertius refers to 
Hecato’s tön chreion (VI 4, 32, 95, VII 172). 

(°) Lucian, Demonax, 5, 21; referring to his Life of Sostratus, 1. 

(19) Dio Chrysostom, Discourse 8; see further, below. 
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pieces about the same length as that often estimated for Q [3,500 
words, as for Demonax and Socrates], and one twice the length [Dio- 
genes the Cynic], along with a number of other much shorter ones. 
The Gospel of Thomas, most often brought into the reckoning, is, I 
take it, not much shorter than Laertius’ Life of Diogenes.) 

It could be that what dissuaded Berger from following this lead 
any further was his conclusion that *Q” itself, though full of attri- 
buted sayings, contained only three ‘real’ chreiai(!!), compared with 
the very many to be found, as just mentioned, in the Cynic Lives. 
Whatever his reasons, neither this nor any other point of apparent 
contrast can detract from the very considerable parallels between ‘Q’ 
and the Cynic Lives that are to be surveyed in what follows. 

To allow theoretical considerations of form to decide the issue 
would be to accord them a quite undue weight. The formal analyses 
in Quintilian and the Progymnasmata(?) must be balanced by full 
attention to the actual practice of our writers, as for instance Hock 
and O'Neil make clear(?) Writers of the day learned at school to 
produce variations on theoretically ‘pure’ forms, and the theoretical 
distinctions are inductive, not prescriptive(1*). Form is fluid. 

So, while on the one hand we have to realise that Laertius’ Life 
of Diogenes does contain various chreiai which fit quite tidily into 
some of the contemporary categories, and contains a number of say- 
ings introduced with a simple ‘he said’ (perhaps to be classed as 
apothegms), there 1s much else that defies conventional determina- 
tion along these lines. What may have been an ‘action chreia’ is 
generalised as common practice (VI 23); what may have been a 
mixed chreia is given its import in narrative (VI 22); many other 
sayings that may have had at least the minimal explanatory context 
that would warrant the designation 'chreiai' are now simply strung 
together to indicate a general approach to life, rather than specific 
reactions (VI 27-29, 70-73). Though Berger may be right that 
gnomic sayings may have gained attributions to become apothegms 


(11) BERGER, Formgeschichte, 81. 

(12) BERGER, “Hellenistische Gattungen”, 1092-1095. 

(13) Hock and O’NEIL, The Chreia, 37-41, with examples. 

(14) On this see F. G. DOWNING, “ Contemporary Analogies to the Gospels 
and Acts: ‘Genres’ or ‘Motifs’ ”, Synoptic Studies (ed. C. TUCKETT) (Sheffield 
1984) 51-65; AUNE, Literary Environment, 23. 
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and then a context to become chreiai, there is every sign that the 
movement could go back the other way(!‘). But there is also a very 
fine line between a generalised saying that is now (strictly) ‘gnomic’ 
even though attributed by appearing in a Life, and an attributed say- 
ing (apothegm), ‘and he also said’; and then one such as ‘asked 
about x he said’ (which now must count as a chreia). It is clear 
that Laertius felt quite free to ring the changes. The result would 
still have been entirely recognisable as a Cynic Life. 

When the fluidity of the individual ‘forms’ used in the Cynic 
Lives (and elsewhere) is properly appreciated, and even more the fact 
that both they and *Q” appear as collections of items, pericopai, with 
no narrative or other overall structure, the comparison with ‘Q’ ap- 
pears much more promising. So we find a speaker collecting a 
crowd for a generalised rebuke (Luke 3,3-10, LEP VI 27-9, 32); we 
find a number of repartees (Luke 4,1-13, LEP VI 25-26, Theon’s 
‘double chreia’); Theon himself provides an instance in which one 
classical quotation is matched with another(!°); Laertius has a num- 
ber when just one quotation is used, by Diogenes or addressed to 
him; though lacking the ‘makarioi hoi’ form (Luke 6,20-23), we are 
told something of the kinds of people Diogenes used to commend 
(VI 29; and ‘makarios’ itself appears elsewhere); there is an occa- 
sional emphatic “ego” (Luke 6,27, LEP VI 48-49); an a-b-a-b dialo- 
gue with a figure in authority (Luke 7,2-6, LEP VI 68); response to 
messengers (Luke 7,18-23, LEP VI 44); ‘what sort of man?’ (Luke 
7,24-26, LEP VI 54, 55 — Diogenes of himself, though); then, of 
course, the three request-and-answer chreiai, (Luke 9,57-62, LEP VI 
36); and so on. 

Clearly Laertius’ Cynic Lives do lack in particular the general 
imperatives that make up quite a large part of the text of ‘Q’, and 
they lack the ‘woes’; and ‘Q’ by the same token largely lacks the 
“occasionalness’ of much of Laertius’ material. Yet it has already 
been pointed out that Laertius feels free to include a lot of general- 
ised teaching of Diogenes, much of which seems to have been pre- 


(15) BERGER, “ Hellenistische Gattungen”, 1093. Seneca teases Lucilius by 
asking him to attribute a gnomic saying, and then discloses that it is (perhaps 
surprisingly) an apothegm from Epicurus: epistulae morales xv 9, xxix 10; cf. 
xii 10, xiii 16. “But what difference does it make?” he asks, xiv 17. 

(16) Theon, progymnasmata 5; and in Epictetus III xxii 92; and compare 
also the discussion in KLOPPENBORG, The Formation of Q, 309-311. 
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served alsewhere in chreia form, and he indicates with his ‘elegen’ 
that the individual utterances were themselves meant to be applied 
widely. The absence of some token repetitions of ‘ephé’ or “erótes- 
theis ephe” in ‘Q’ does not detract seriously from the many similar- 
ities, in form and even more in content, to be observed between ‘Q’ 
and the Cynic material. It is on the content that we shall shortly 
concentrate our attention. 

In a recent discussion John S. Kloppenborg notes that a number 
of the much older models that have been suggested for *Q” included 
some sort of narrative exordium, which he then generalises, quite 
plausibly, as a “strategy of legitimation'(!). However, in none of 
them do we find an encounter with some already established teacher, 
in the way in which *Q” introduces Jesus with the help of some of 
John's preaching and a prediction of what Jesus is to do. 

Similar encounters do appear to be standard form in the Greek 
Lives of Philosophers, and in particular, in those telling of Cynics. 
Thus Antisthenes is brought into contact with Socrates, and Dio- 
genes with Antisthenes, and so on. Twice when Dio expands just a 
few chreiai of Diogenes into a discourse he nonetheless begins in just 
this way; but then so does Lucian in his account of Demonax (!?). 
This beginning gives us some indication of our philosopher’s charac- 
ter, as well as (in the philosophic Lives, at least) legitimating his suc- 
cession. This is not to imply that the later teacher remains in any 
way subordinate to the earlier arrival on the scene; that the relation- 
ship was uneasy may be clearly insisted on, as in the ‘Q’ sayings of 
Jesus on John and in the traditions about Diogenes and nnns: 
thenes. 

Some reconstructions of ‘Q’ include John's confession of 
unworthiness, and Jesus' baptism, and these would strengthen the 
analogy (as Berger notes for the Markan and the other versions(!?)). 


(17) KLOPPENBORG, “Formation”, 454-455; and compare now The For- 
mation of Q, 84-85, 256-262, and 325-327. 

(18) LEP VI 2, 21; Dio, Discourse 8.1-4; Lucian, Demonax 3. The point 
is not simply that philosophers get put into a ‘succession’ (LEP VI 13), but 
that details of the encounter are given for Cynics in particular. 

(19) BERGER, “Hellenistische Gattungen”, 1240; IDEM, Formgeschichte, 
347. Dio of Prusa's accounts of his own ‘call’ to the Cynic way of life also 
afford a striking comparison with the gospel material: Dio 1.56, 13.9; BERG- 
ER, “Hellenistische Gattungen”, 1241; KLOPPENBORG, The Formation of Q, 
314. 


Biblica 69 (1988) 14 
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However, it would be wrong to press an argument further on so 
hypothetical a basis; the agreed data are sufficient on their own. 
The contacts between Jesus and John have *Q” resembling a Life of 
a (Cynic) philosopher rather more than 1t does any of the suggested 
non-Greek models. (Mark and John, of course, adopt the same 
strategy for introducing Jesus. There is none such in Gospel of 
Thomas.) 

Once the account has got under way, there is, as already pointed 
out, no overall structure to the work. There is, however, some 
piecemeal organisation, which is similar in all the models suggested: 
it is done either by theme or by catchword, or even both(2°) (with 
always the possibility that some of these sequences may already have 
stood in some prior, smaller or larger collection(?1). So Lucian 
starts his presentation of the things Demonax incisively said with 
encounters with Favorinus, and then with other contemporary phi- 
losophers, linking issues of philosophical school, style, wit, preten- 
sions, dress, sexual conventions; and gelaw leads to kategalaw in 
public to an encounter in a public square with a young girl, then 
with an effeminate-looking young man, then a criticism of someone 
else's appearance(?). Similarly Diogenes Laertius gathers together 
(supposed) encounters between Diogenes the Cynic and Plato, with 
some thematic links and expansions(?). By this criterion the Greek 


(2) On such factors as the apparent basis for the ordering of Q, see 
HODGSON, “Gattung”, 74-76; KLOPPENBORG, “Formation”, 455. Kloppen- 
borg argues for two contributory sets of material, one concerned with the 
stance of members of the community, and the other (he suggests, ‘interpo- 
lated’) threatening judgment according to a ‘Deuteronomic’ scheme. Both 
have ‘thematic and catch-word” connections. 

(21) See note 8 above, 23 below. 

(22) Lucian, Demonax 12-18. 

(3) LEP VI 26, on Plato, leading into 27 on what constitutes being a real 
man; compare 40, where Plato on ‘man’ has attracted another ‘man’ saying. 
36 presents a cluster on discipleship. 37 has two popular chreiai on suffi- 
ciency, one on the friendship of the gods underwriting it, followed by prosky- 
nesis to the gods, followed by boxers flat on their faces! But at 52, the link 
seems simply to be “erótestheis. There are more coherent thematic sections 
(but lacking chreia form) at VI 27b-29a, 42b-43a, 70-73. Repetitions such as 
37 and 72, on divine friendship, and 30-31 and 74, on Xeniades, as well as 
the references to Hecato, Metrocles, Cleomenes, etc., all point to prior collec- 
tions. The issue of the order of items in Q is not, however, particularly 
important for the present discussion. 
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Lives afford no better but also no worse models for a genre for ‘Q’ 
than do the non-Greek ones that have been suggested. 

There is one difference that must be noted between ‘Q’ as en- 
visaged and some of these Lives. Many of the latter include towards 
the end an account of the philosopher's death. There is no sign of 
any such in ‘Q’ (leaving it here more like Thomas, for instance). 
However, although the three longer Lives noted, and some of the 
shorter ones end this way, not all do; Dio in Discourse 8 does not 
recount the death, though he does recount the discipleship of Dio- 
genes; and compare Anarcharsis, Monimos, Onesicritos, Metrocles, 
Hipparchia, Menippos, and Menedemos, in Diogenes Laertius. (In 
fact a reference to the subject’s death does not seem to be demanded 
in other Lives, either(?))) Like the contact with an already estab- 
lished teacher, the death can round off the portrayal of the subject's 
character: but his attitude to death may just as well be brought out, 
instead, in relevant sayings scattered throughout the account, and 
this is, of course, the case in ‘Q’. 


Il. A Comparison of Content 


Much more significant still for determining a likely genre for 
‘Q?’ is, as insisted just above, the bulk of the content of the Cynic 
Lives, the various words and teachings, whatever their formal struc- 
ture. Though Thomas clearly uses variants of what is manifestly 
‘the same” material as ‘Q’ on a few occasions, and there is no such 
literary connection between *Q' and our Cynic materials, yet the 
topics and import of the *Q' material are actually much closer to 
what we find in the Cynic Lives and other more or less Cynic writ- 
ings(25), than they are to Thomas. This is now to be shown. And 


(24 DOWNING, “Contemporary Analogies”, 54; Quintilian in his list of 
motifs does not include an account of the protagonist's death (Institutes III 
7.10-18), though Hermogenes and Theon do in theirs; cf. SHULER, Genre, 54- 
57. 

(5) We are warned by A. J. MALHERBE not to use the term ‘Cynic’ 
loosely of very diverse writers, some of whom he insists are more Stoic than 
Cynic, (e.g., in Cynic Epistles, 1; Social Aspects of Early Christianity [Phila- 
delphia 21983] 13-14, 49), and his “Pseudo-Heraclitus Epistle 4: The Divin- 
isation of the Wise Man”, JAC 21 (1978) 45. However we are concerned 
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if the demonstration is at all persuasive, then the Cynic Lives are 
much more important than Thomas (or Proverbs or Pirke Aboth) for 
deciding possible genre, as models that would have been widely 
available when ‘Q’ was being composed. Thomas (further on in 
Robinson’s “trajectory”) at most affords evidence for another but 
more distant response to similar models. 

This generic similarity in content must now be illustrated by a 
selection of examples. A useful introduction is provided by 
J. M. Robinson himself in a recent and recently-published lecture an- 
nouncing his renewed attention to ‘Q’: 


Let us come to the subject matter of Q itself. It is primarily a call for 
action, much more than a theological statement. .. Even if christologi- 
cal or other theological doctrines can be put together on the basis of 
Q... such theologoumena are not what Q itself primarily has to say. 
Rather, what is again and again called for is a stance, and, correspond- 
ing to it, an action. Orthodoxy is understood primarily as orthoprax- 
is (26). 


There is an intriguing parallel with Diogenes Laertius” reflections 
on Cynicism at the end of his series of Cynic Lives: 


We will now add an account of the doctrines which the Cynics hold in 
common — that is if we decide that Cynicism is really a philosophy, 
and not, as some maintain, just a way of life (VI 103). 


‘Q’ begins with a fairly vigorous denunciation of opponents, and 
that this is a repeated motif is often noted. Denunciation is also an 
acknowledged common characteristic feature of Cynic parrésia (brash 
frankness in speaking your mind). It 1s Cynics in particular among 
contemporaries who liken others to all kinds of animal(2’), as do 


here with Lives and with ideas that are presented as Cynic and seem to have 
been popularly perceived as Cynic, even though there may well be evidence 
for Cynic thinkers who as individuals had reached a much more distinctive 
and ‘unStoic’ Cynicism. But note also VAAGE, Q, 365, on “the possibility 
that many of the differences which Malherbe observes might be incidental or 
rhetorical differences and not ideological or philosophical”. On the issue of 
the ‘class’ origin of the materials, see further, below. 

(26) “The Sayings”, 33. 

(27) In many of the following notes reference will be made first to the 
various Lives, then, to other broadly Cynic materials; next, to Q (Lukan ref- 
erences, mostly); and finally, to the Gospel of Thomas, for a further compar- 
ison (using J. M. ROBINSON, ed., The Nag Hammadi Library [Leiden 1977], 
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John Baptist and Jesus in *Q'. A threat of judgment is less frequent 
in Cynic writing, but can be found (as can a companion promise of 
heavenly well-being)(28). The aim of denunciation, threat and prom- 
ise is to change the minds of those who hear so they behave differ- 
ently, producing worthwhile ‘fruit’ (°). Claiming inherited status 
constitutes no satisfactory alternative (°P). 

John expects an acceptance of a humiliating public start to dis- 
cipleship, as does Diogenes in a number of stories(?!). Jesus himself 


and the reference numbers given there). For the Cynic passage set out in full 
see my The Christ and the Cynics (Sheffield 1988), forthcoming. 

Denunciation, then: LEP II 38-40; VI passim, but e.g. 27-29; Demonax 
7, 11, etc; and the Cynic Letters, passim; Epictetus III xxii 23, Lucian, Per- 
egrinus 3; ps. Lucian, The Cynic; Dio 8 and 9; and on “animal” jibes, LEP 
II 21 (donkey); VI 24, 47, 48, 55 (himself), 61; Demonax 19, 21, 28; cf. also 
ps. Diog. ep. 28.1, Dio 8.24-25, Epictetus I xxviii 9, IV 1 127, etc. In Q: Luke 
3,7-9; 10,12-15; 11,23-12,1; and animal Jibes, 3,7; 10,3. In Gos Thom there 
seems to be no address to outsiders, but two animal jibes, 93 (= Matt 7,6) 
and 102; and cf. 39 (= Matt 10,16b). 

(28) There is no obvious ‘eschatology’ in the Lives cited here, with the 
possible exception of LEP II 35. In other broadly ‘Cynic’ writing (see n. 16) 
the theme ‘judgment to come’ is occasionally represented: e.g. ps. Diogenes 
39, ps. Heraclitus 5, 6 and 8, Dio 30.24, 43-44, 36.49, 40.35-37. At other 
times it is raised to be dismissed: LEP VI 4 (Antisthenes), Demonax 8, 20, 
24, 32-33, 45; cf. Epictetus III xiii 14-15. In Q, Luke 3,17; 6,20-23; 10,12- 
15; 17,23-37. In Gos Thom there is an explicit rejection of eschatology (51 
and 113), which presumably determines the sense of 111 as a present possi- 
bility, and no overt discussion of any life to come. 

(2?) Effective change: LEP II 29 (and 48); VI 26-27, 56, (and 82, 87) and 
Demonax 7; elsewhere, ps. Diog. 2, 9, 38, 47; ps. Crates 8, 28, Musonius X, 
Epictetus III xxii, Dio 8 and 9. In Q, Luke 3,8; 6,43-45.47-49; 19,12-27, etc. 
Gos Thom is also clearly concerned with the full adoption of a new attitude 
involving an appropriate life-style, but it is lived in inner awareness, rather 
than through involvement with the world around (56). For ‘fruit’ meta- 
phors, in LEP, only VI 60; elsewhere, Dio 71.2, Epictetus I xv 8, II 1 21, II 
xx 18, IV vii 35-36, 39, and context. (The closest elsewhere are probably 
Seneca, ep. mor. 20.1, 41.7-8, 87.25, de ira II 10.6.) In Q, Luke 3,9; 6,43-5. 
Gos Thom has both the images, 43 and 45. 

(39) Frequent in the Cynic Lives: LEP II 31, VI 1, 63, 72, Demonax 34; 
and cf. ps. Anarcharsis (in Cynic Epistles), ps. Diogenes 28, ps. Heraclitus 9.2, 
Epictetus I ix 1-4, Dio 15.29. In Q, Luke 3,8; 7,9; 13,28-29. No obvious 
equivalent in Gos Thom. 

(1) Nothing for Socrates or Demonax; but for Diogenes, LEP VI 21, 36, 
74; and elsewhere, ps. Diogenes 36. (The major initiation for Cynics is the 
adoption of doubled cloak, satchel and staff, on which vide infra.) In Q, 
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presumably undergoes this, as befits one who is going to make sim- 
ilarly hard demands on others(?). He then goes to be tested in the 
wilderness. The Temptation narrative in ‘Q’ is explicitly formed 
round Jewish scriptural passages and their context of the stories of 
Israel in the desert. But even so it finds Cynic parallels, in the 
model of Heracles in the desert coping with hunger and thirst(?) and 
also with the allurements of power, effectively opposing figures rep- 
resenting all that is evil among humans, and emerging with an un- 
derstanding of true kingship(?^) Lucian tells us that in his (now 
lost) companion piece to his Demonax he had opened by likening 
another admired figure, Sostratus, to Herakles, “making roads in 
untravelled country and bridging places hard to pass” (35). 

Diogenes in a number of stories is fairly sceptical about divine 
intervention in the world around (as is Lucian’s Demonax), though 
talk of deity does occur. Other Cynics in first century material are 


Luke 3,16. In Gos Thom, though there is reference to John Baptist (46), 
there is no such humbly enacted initiation (unless 37 has this implication; or 
89 rejects any baptising). 

(32) This is part of the implication of the 'discipling' stories referred to 
above: in LEP, especially VI 3, and 21; but also ps. Diogenes 30, and 38 (of 
Crates?); Dio 8.1-4. Assuming, then, that Q did presuppose Jesus’ baptism 
by John, Gos Thom has not the smallest hint of Jesus being in any kind of 
dependent (or even equal-associate) relationship with another (52!). 

(33) Undergoing hardship, LEP II 21, 27; VI 2 (like Herakles), and 21-22; 
Demonax 1 (Herakles); elsewhere, Dio 6.12, 8.16 (Herakles); ps. Socrates 9.3; 
Musonius 6; Epictetus III x 8, mostly stressing hunger and thirst. Luke 4,2 
(and 6,25). Gos Thom 14 and 104 seem to repudiate fasting as too distract- 
ingly physical an exercise, (so that 27 must be taken as a metaphor). There 
is no hint of any testing of Jesus. (86, see below, is probably re-interpreted.) 
BERGER, Formgeschichte, 337, mentions Versuchungsberichten in passing, but 
mainly in connection with martyrdom and Abraham, and seems to ignore the 
Herakles tradition; but compare KLOPPENBORG, The Formation of Q. 

(34) True kingship is at issue between Socrates and the junta, LEP II 24, 
Diogenes and Alexander (and others) LEP VI 32-33, 43, 45, 58, 60, 63, 68; 
and Demonax 40-41, 50; and elsewhere, ps. Diogenes 33, Dio 1.66-end, 4.14; 
Epictetus III ii 92, xxii 56; Cebes, Tabula. For Q, Luke 4.5-6 (and cf. 7.25- 
26). Gos Thom has the one ‘Caesar’ saying (100; = Mark 12,17//) but with 
no hint of political critique. On Cynic ‘kingdom’ language, VAAGE, Q, 334- 
341. 

(35) It is an intriguing coincidence that Lucian and the gospel tradition 
can both use ‘roads in the wilderness’ metaphors in such similar contexts: 
Luke 3,5//s, Demonax 1; cf. Dio 4.22-23. (On ‘evil powers’, vide infra). 
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more ‘pious’ and ‘theological’, as we shall see further in what fol- 
lows. Diogenes in Dio is sure that God feeds “with knowledge and 
truth”, just as Jesus is sure God feeds with his word(**). Musonius, 
Dio and Epictetus are all committed to obeying God, fitting in with 
the will of God (as each understands it) above all else, as is Jesus in 
AN. 

Cynics are not alone in discussing what amounts to the good life 
(eudaimonia) and who is truly blessed (makarios), but it is they, dis- 
tinctively, who propose poverty and simplicity as its necessary con- 
ditions(®). It is Cynics, again quite distinctively, who expect to 
attract violent opposition. Diogenes Laertius’ ‘Cynic’ Socrates 
found that “often when he argued particularly forcibly in a discus- 
sion, people punched him and pulled his hair out; and by and large 
he was laughed at and despised. But he bore it all patiently” (>), 
and Seneca seems to have the same model in mind when he writes, 
“Socrates said, Follow these instructions, if you are willing to listen 
to me, so you may live happily, letting yourself look a fool to oth- 
ers. Let anyone who wants to, offer you insult and injury... if you 


(36) Not in the Lives (though cf. LEP VI 42, on praying for the wrong 
things); but cf. Dio 4.41 with Luke 4,4. In Gos Thom the motif may be too 
obvious to need mention. 

(57) Submission to the will of God or gods is not a theme in the Cynic 
Lives that we possess. It is important in Epictetus, in particular: III xxii 56, 
of the Cynic; cf. IV i 98-99, vii 20; Dio 3.51; Musonius 16; and, perhaps, 
ps. Heraclitus 9.7. In Q, Luke 4,8. Gos Thom is about knowledge and 
awareness, rather than obedience. 

(8) In the Lives, LEP II 25-27; VI (2), 5, 22-23, 71; Demonax 5, 20; 
elsewhere, ps. Diogenes 31.4, Musonius 7, Epictetus III xx 12, 15; Demetrius 
the Cynic in Seneca, de vita beata 18.3, de beneficiis VII i 6-7. In Q, Luke 
6,20-22. There are a number of ‘makarisms’ in Gos Thom, but concerned 
with ‘internal’ rather than external circumstance: 7, 19, 49, 54 (= Luke 6,21) 
58, 68-69, 79 (= Luke 11,27-28). Although 68 resembles Luke 6,22-23, 69 at 
once 'internalises' it; so, too, presumably 54 and 79 are to be taken in the 
same way (cf. Matt 5,3, of course). 

(3?) LEP II 21 (cf. 24), 35; VI 7, 33, 41-42, 44, 74; Demonax 11, 16; and 
elsewhere, ps. Diogenes 20, Dio 9.8-9, 73.5-7; Epictetus II xix 24 (though of a 
Stoic, apparently very similar in his eyes), III xxiv 113, IV i 163-164. In 
Luke, 6,22-23.26. In Gos Thom, as per n. 30, the idea of persecution by 
others is at once internalised, 68-69, and those addressed do not seem to 
engage in a publicly noticeable way of life. 
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want to live happily, a good man in all sincerity, let all and sundry 
despise you” (4). 

The Diogenes of some of the stories is quick to avenge offence; 
but the Cynic Socrates “bore all the ill-treatment he received pa- 
tiently”, and Musonius and Epictetus and Dio all commend both a 
refusal to retaliate and positive moves towards reconciliation. 
“People offend (sin) against you. You take it without going wild, 
without harming the offenders. Instead you give them cause to 
hope for better things"(*). “A rather nice part of being a Cynic 
comes when you have to be beaten like an ass, and throughout the 
beating you have to love the people who are beating you as though 
you were a father or a brother to them”(*). “How shall I defend 
myself against my enemy? By being good and kind towards him, 
replied Diogenes” (43). | 

Generous giving is what the Diogenes of the chreiai demands; 
generous sharing is what first-century Cynics urge. “Diogenes used 
to say, We should hold out our hands to our friends palm open, not 
tightfisted ” (14). “How much more splendid”, commented Musonius, 
“than consuming lots of goods, is to do good to lots of people! How 
much better to spend money on (other) people than on bits of wood 
and stone (for yourself)"(^). J. M. Robinson contrasts the insistence 


(40) Seneca, ep. mor. 71.7. 

(41) LEP II 21, again, and 35-37; and VI 7, but contrasting VI 42; VI 68 
seems to mean enemies should be treated as friends (not viceversa); Demon- 
ax 7, 10; and elsewhere, Musonius 10, Epictetus III xu 10, II x 24-26, 
Encheiridion 5, Dio 34.43, 40.34. In Q, Luke 6,27-29.35, and 11,4; 17,3-4. 
Gos Thom seems to contain no reference to forgiving and conciliatory atti- 
tudes and behaviour. On its own 48 could seem to be about harmony in the 
gnostic community, but the version at 106 shows that it is simply an inner 
unity that is at issue. 

(42) Epictetus III xxii 53-54. 

(43) Gnomologion Vaticanum 187. 

(4)LEP II 27 (taught free); VI 29 (cf. 62!), 72, 87; Demonax 8; and 
elsewhere, ps. Diogenes 9, ps. Crates 27; Dio 1.23, 7.42-52. In Q, Luke, 
6,29-30. Here there may be a literal parallel in Gos Thom, at 95 (= Luke 
6,34; cf. 27, and 65, end). It could well reflect the classic Cynic motive of 
freeing oneself of a burden (itself also part of the Jesus tradition: Mark 
10,17-25). But note also, “Someone asked Crates what benefit he might gain 
from philosophy. “You’ll find it easier to untie your purse, put your hand 
in, take out the contents, and give it to others””, (Stobaeus 97.31). 

(4) Musonius 19. 
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in ‘Q’ on ‘unreciprocal’ goodness with pagan attitudes then (and 
today), but just such unconcern for reciprocity is admired and en- 
couraged by Dio Chrysostom(#). The only ‘reciprocity’ is in your 
imagination: you do as you would be done by. The ‘Golden Rule’ 
is, of course, found in many places, not just among Cynics, but they 
particularly propound versions of it(*). That humans living thus 
generously are godlike is proposed by Musonius (48). 

This generosity extends to a refusal to condemn others, along with 
an insistence on being aware of one's own failings(?). “How can we 
accuse dictators”, asks Musonius, “when we remain worse than they 
are? We have the same impulses as they have, just without the same 
opportunities to indulge them"(59). “If you censure others while 
you're hiding a little tart behind your arm, I'll suggest you go off and 
eat it quietly", says Epictetus, to a would-be Cynic(5!). A Cynic is one 


(46) ROBINSON, “Sayings”, 34; Dio 17.8. 

(7) The ‘Golden Rule’ does not occur in the Lives, on my reading, (un- 
less it lies behind LEP VI 56!). The attitude it articulates is implicit in the 
pervasive insistence on harmonising deeds and words. Elsewhere the ‘rule’ 
occurs in one form or another quite often: ps. Diogenes 38.4, Epictetus I xix 
13; Seneca ep. mor. 9.6 (quoting Hecato), 88.30, 95.63, 103 3-4. In Q, Luke 
6,31. Gos Thom 6, “do not do what you hate” omits the concern for oth- 
ers. 

(48) Giving without expecting a return, see n. 35; and especially Dio 7.52, 
88; Seneca ep. mor. 81.1-2. That such goodness is godlike: LEP VI 51 (Dio- 
genes), Musonius 17; and that human virtue in general is godlike, Dio 4.21- 
22, Seneca ep. mor. 31.91-100. In Q, Luke, 6,35-36. Gos Thom includes a 
rule of love for a ‘brother’ (25; not neighbour, not enemy) ‘like your soul’ 
(suggesting a relic of Mark 12,31, but with a Johannine kind of re-interpreta- 
tion), and none of the Cynic or early Christian wider concern, and no sug- 
gestion that human love or kindness assimilates us to God. 

(*°) The theme is closely linked in logic (and practice) with forgiving 
wrong one has suffered oneself (n. 33). But on the inconsistency of much 
condemnation: LEP VI 27-28. Demonax was noted for his refusal to con- 
demn (7). Elsewhere, ps. Diogenes 50.1, Musonius Frag. 33, Epictetus En- 
cheiridion 48.2, etc., III xxii 93 (of the Cynic, explicitly); a very close parallel 
to the ‘mote and beam’, in Seneca, de vita beata 27.4; and note de ira I xiv 
2; and also nn. 41-43. In Q, Luke 6,37-38.41-42. Gos Thom has a very 
similar ‘mote and beam’ saying (26), but it lacks the context of ‘condem- 
ning’, leaving it concerned with ‘seeing clearly’, being aware, as in the rest of 
the collection. 

(5°) Musonius 23. 

(51) Epictetus III xxii 98. 
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who always starts by rebuking himself, insists Dio(52). “Someone 
asked Diogenes how he could master himself. ‘By rigorously re- 
proaching yourself with what you reproach others with”, he re- 
plied (55) ". 

As already noted, in ‘Q?’ as in the Cynic tradition, inherited 
privilege is accorded no value. Cynics are “cosmopolitan”, open to 
all comers, and not just to Greeks. The figure of Anarcharsis repre- 
sents this in the Cynic letters, rather as the Centurion does in ‘Q’. 
The other side of this position, represented by denunciation of sup- 
posed ‘insiders’, is (as also already noted) prominent in both (54). 

*Q" has the one healing story, and passing reference to an exor- 
cism; healing and exorcism are each noted as significant. There is 
nothing obviously similar in the Cynic Lives; as already mentioned, 
Cynics tended to scepticism about supposed divine intervention. It 
is worth noting, though, that health restored, maintained and im- 
proved is seen by Cynics as a characteristic benefit of their regi- 
men(°). (L. Vaage has very recently argued that there may be more 
to be said on this score than as yet persuades the present au- 
thor (59).) | 

In *Q” Jesus vividly contrasts John with the sort of figure to be 
expected in royal palaces(?). A contrast between Cynic and king 
(often Alexander) appears frequently. “Diogenes says, “Going naked 
is better than all the scarlet robes in the world'; a Diogenes-style 


(52) Dio 33.14. 

(53) Stobaeus M. 1.32. 

(5) Nn. 22 and 19; Luke 7,9; 13,28-29. The issue of attitudes to those 
literally ‘foreign’ to hearers or readers does not arise in Gos Thom. 

($5) In the Lives, LEP II 27, 32; VI 28, 30, 70; Demonax 63, 65; else- 
where, ps. Crates 20, ps. Heraclitus 5.1, 6.1,3, Epictetus I xxiv 8, and III xxvi 
23, (of Diogenes specifically) Dio 32.14, 38.12. For Q, the Centurion's lad, 
Luke 7,1-10, but also 7,22-23; 10,9; 11,14-15. Whether Gos Thom 14 refers 
to physical healing it is hard to tell; there is nothing elsewhere to suggest that 
sense. | 
(56) VAAGE, Q, 334-341; in close connection with kingly power. 

(57) In the Lives, as above, LEP II 24-25, VI 43-44, 60, 68, Demonax 38, 
41, 50; and elsewhere, ps. Diogenes 23, ps. Anarcharsis 5, Epictetus III xxii 
47 (Cynic), xxiii 34-35, and Seneca, ep. mor. 20.9 (of his Cynic friend, Deme- 
trius); and nn. 48, 49. For Q, Luke 7,25-26. Gos Thom has a close equi- 
valent (78) which retains a note of critique of the powerful, though only for 
their blindness, not their ostentatious consumption as such. 
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cloak is despised, but it doesn’t let you down, and the person wear- 
ing it is more to be trusted than someone in the fine clothes of Car- 
thage”(58). Dio asks his audience, “I wonder what on earth you 
came expecting or hoping for, looking for someone like me to speak 
to you... Some squalid figure, wrapped tight in his cloak, walking 
on his own.. .” (59). 

There seems to have been an ongoing debate among Cynics 
about strictness and gentleness, often contrasting Antisthenes with 
Diogenes, on occasion involving surprise at a Cynic accepting some 
luxury food(®). The Cynic response is that people are never satis- 
fied, whatever line a Cynic takes. Jesus is shown experiencing sim- 
ilar mixed reactions to himself and to John Baptist(6!). 

As well as being discipled to someone who had taken up philos- 
ophy before him, our protagonist can expect to find other people 
asking to be allowed to follow him; Jesus and Diogenes make it 
clear that the following is not going to be easy(%). “The Cynic has 
to say, I’ve no property, no house, no wife, no children, not even a 
straw mattress, or a shirt or a cooking pot”(®), like Herakles, “car- 
ing nothing about heat or cold, with no use for mattress or woolly 
cape or rug, just dressed in a dirty animal skin, living hungry” (64). 
And with a harshness like that of the Cynics, Jesus seems to dispar- 


(58) Ps. Crates 13.1, and Epictetus I xxiv 7. 

(5) Dio 33.1, and 13-14. 

(99) See A. J. MALHERBE, “Self-definition among Epicureans and Cynics”, 
Jewish and Christian Self-definition (B. E. MEYER and E.P. SANDERS eds.) 
(London 1982) 46-59; and “Antisthenes and Odysseus and Paul at War”, 
ATR 76 (1983) 143-173. Quoted from the Lives, LEP VI 6, 66, Demonax 52 
(cf. 21); but elsewhere, ps. Crates 6, ps. Socrates 10-13, Dio 8.1-4, etc.; Plu- 
tarch, moralia 69 CD. For Q, Luke 7,33-34. No such possible accusation 
against Jesus appears in Gos Thom. 

(61) Nothing here, I think, in the Lives. The passages quoted, ps. Dio- 
genes 28.2, (cf. 29.5), ps. Anarcharsis 9, Dio 66.25, cf. 9.7. For Q, Luke 
7,31-32. Again, nothing in Gos Thom; (the admired behaviour of children, 
37, is quite other). 

(6?) In the Lives, LEP VI (21) 36, 96; but elsewhere, ps. Diogenes 30, 38, 
Epictetus III xxii 9-11 (and the whole discourse, on being a Cynic); vide 
supra, n.12. For Q, Luke 9,57-62. There is no such approach of would-be 
disciples in Gos Thom (cf. e.g., 61). 

(63) Epictetus IV viii 31. 

(64) Dio 8.30 (on Diogenes). 
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age burial rites. “What harm is there”, asks Demonax, “in being 
torn to pieces by wild beasts if Pm past all feeling?" (6). 

Dio and Epictetus both felt that they had a divine call to phi- 
losophy, involving a concern for their fellow humans, as God’s mes- 
sengers to them(®). An important part of conveying the message 
was, of course, living it, frugally, as we have already noted. The 
mission instructions in ‘Q’ seem to be framed in conscious response 
to Cynic practice. Although they are (as Gerd Theissen has pointed 
out) stricter than many Cynic marching orders(®’), we find Musonius 
saying, “Wearing only one shirt is better than needing two; and 
wearing just a cloak with no shirt is better still. Going bare-foot, if 
you can, is better than wearing sandals”(%). There are similar in- 
structions about the kind of ‘payment’ to be accepted, and the kind 
of person from whom it may be taken(®). 

Kloppenborg, following Luhrmann, points to the denunciations 
of ‘this generation’ and of particular communities which occupy 


(65) In the Lives, LEP VI 52, 79, Demonax 66; and elsewhere, ps. Dio- 
genes 25.1, Cicero, Tusculan Disputations 1 104, Demonax 35, and Teles, 
30H, 31H. M. HENGEL, The Charismatic Leader and his Followers (ET; Edin- 
burgh 1981) 5-6, claims Jesus’ saying is quite distinctive. Even if it had been 
in intention, it would still have sounded very similar. For Q, Luke 9,59-60. 
Despite Gos Thom’s disparagement of the body (or because of it?) it has no 
parallel. 

(66) Not in the Lives as we have them (not even to daimonion, LEP II 
32); but cf. Epictetus I xxix 47, III xxii 23-25 (of the Cynic, explicitly), and 
ibid. xx 69; Dio 13.9, 32.12, 34.4; and n. 19 above. In Q, Luke 10,2. Gos 
Thom 12-13 talks of the status of James and of Jesus, and 33 talks of 
preaching from the housetops. But the missionary call of the Q tradition has 
more in common with Epictetus and Dio. | 

(67) G. THEISSEN, “ Wanderradikalismus: Literatursoziologische Aspekte 
der Überlieferung von Worten Jesu im Urchristentum”, ZTK 70 (1973) 245- 
271; VAAGE, O, rightly takes Theissen (and others) to task for not following 
up such insights. In the Lives, LEP II 27, VI 2, 22-3, Demonax 5; else- 
where, ps. Diogenes 26, 30, ps. Anarcharsis 5, ps. Crates 16, Epictetus III xxii 
50 (of the Cynic), and III i 24, xxii 10, IV viii 34, Dio 1.50, 6.16, 33.14, 
72.2, Lucian: Peregrinus 15, Runaways 14, Philosophies for Sale 9. In Q, 
Luke, 10,4. In Gos Thom 14 there is an echo of the mission charge, includ- 
ing the possibility of travel, but the saying has lost any imperative urgen- 
cy. 3 | 
(8) Musonius 19; cf. 16. 

(°°) Not in the Lives, but cf. ps. Crates 2, 19, 22, ps. Diogenes 9, 38, 
Epictetus III xxii 66 (for Cynics), III xxvi 27-28. In Q, Luke 10, 6-7. There 
is a slight echo, again, in Gos Thom 14. 
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sizeable sections of *Q'. Such rebukes (some as fierce, some gentler) 
are characteristic of Cynic writings, as already noted(’°). 

‘Q’ contains Jesus’ prayer of thanksgiving to God as Father, just 
possibly Jesus’ pattern prayer to God as Father, and teaching on the 
appropriateness of petitionary prayer to that fatherly God. The Dio- 
genes of the chreiai, for all the scepticism of many pericopai, had 
things to say about prayer, as had Demonax(7!); Dio and Epictetus 
do so in apparently very positive vein. God is to be thanked and 
praised ("2), trusted and addressed as Father(?); while God of all(74, 
guiding and enlightening individuals for the general good(’°), and 
always forgiving(’°), for all the evident wickedness of humanity (77). 


(7°) KLOPPENBORG, “Formation”, 450 (citing D. LUHRMANN, Die Redak- 
tion der Logienquelle [WMANT 33; Neukirchen-Vluyn 1969]). In the Lives, 
LEP II 39, VI 1, 8, etc., 24-29, Demonax 11, 57; elsewhere, much severer 
(see n. 27); and ps. Anarcharsis 1, ps. Diogenes 1, ps. Heraclitus 7, 9, Dio 31, 
32, 34, 35, 36, 37 (reprimanding various urban populations). In Q, Luke 
10,12-15. Nothing similar in Gos Thom. 

(7!) In the Lives. LEP VI 20, 42; Demonax 27; elsewhere, Epictetus II 
xvili 29, IV i 122; Dio 38.9, 51, 39.8, 52.1. In Q, possibly Luke 11,2. 
When the disciples ask the same question in Gos Thom, it is not answered 
(6), and they are later forbidden to pray (14). 

(2) In the Lives, only LEP II 42; but, e.g., Epictetus I xvi 16, IV i 108- 
109, v 35, Dio 30.28, 43.9-10 (of Socrates’ hymn to Apollo, which Dio him- 
self uses). Q in Luke 10,21. None such in Gos Thom. 

(73) Not in the Lives; but ps. Diogenes 34.3, Epictetus III xxiv 16, etc.; 
Dio 36.36, cf. 12.61, etc. Q, at Luke 10,21; 11,2.9-13. A ‘Father’ occurs 
quite often in Gos Thom, but is not addressed, or expected to ‘do’ anything. 
(Q and Dio in particular share a popular religious ethos quite foreign to Gos 
Thom.) 

(74) In the Lives, LEP II 42, (again), VI 37, 72; elsewhere, ps. Crates 26.1, 
ps. Heraclitus 6.3, Epictetus I vi, I xiv 9, xvi, etc, Dio 1.38, 12.74-75. Q in 
Luke 10,21, ‘Lord of Heaven and earth’. In Gos Thom perhaps 6 and 77 
have this implication, but there is no such explicit assertion. 

(75) In the Lives, LEP II 32, Socrates’ daimonion; VI 20; elsewhere, ps. 
Heraclitus 4.5, Epictetus II vii 3, xiv; Dio 1.64 (Herakles and Father Zeus), 
32.12; and see n. 55. For Q, Luke 10,22, but also 12,10. Gos Thom’s con- 
cern is for self-knowledge (3) rather than knowing and being known by God 
who is other (compare 69), and still less is Gos Thom interested in divinely 
provided guidance or information about God’s plans for his people (if that is 
what the Q passages are about). 

(76) In the Lives, only Demonax 7; but cf. Dio 32.50; and Seneca, de 
beneficiis 1 i 9; cf. in Q (?) 11,4. Gos Thom seems to contain no general 
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As already noted, there is no obvious Cynic parallel to the con- 
troversy about exorcism (and Beelzebul). There are, however, plenty 
of parallels for the metaphorical language used, divided households, 
stronger warriors, and so forth(?9) Dio has Diogenes talk about the 
three ‘daimons’ that can take control of a human being, and ap- 
pends a ‘myth’ about Herakles and an evil desert monster; it has 
some similarities with the tale of the seven (eight) wicked spirits in 
QM). 

The controversy with Pharisees in ‘Q’ is phrased in terms of the 
Stoic and Cynic contrast between inner reality and ‘mere’ externals. 
“Externals (ta exo) are not mine to control. Moral choice is. 
Where can I hope to discern good and evil? Within, in what is 
mine. So just don’t use words such as ‘good’ or ‘bad’ — nor ‘use- 
ful’ or ‘harmful’ or others like them — for things that are someone 
else’s to control. Well then, are external things to be used careless- 
ly? No, not at all...”(8). And similar to the castigation of ‘the 
scribes’ is the Cynic pillorying of those who claimed to be 
wise (81). 


Dr 


reference to forgiveness, divine or human, apart from the ‘blasphemy’ saying, 
41; see nn. 31-39. 

(77) In the Lives, LEP VI 6, 27-28, 89, 102, Demonax 7, 10; and else- 
where, ps. Heraclitus 9.1, ps. Anarcharsis 9, ps. Crates 29, ps. Diogenes 28.1, 
Epictetus I xi 7, Dio 4.80, 6.25, 17.2, 32,15, 38.14, 74.1, 21; Plutarch’s Cynic 
Didymos, moralia 413A. In Q, Luke 11,13. In Gos Thom there is igno- 
rance and blindness (e.g., 28), but no concern about wickedness, apart from 
45, which still seems concerned with wrong opinion. 

(8) For the metaphors, Lives, LEP VI 6, 10, ps. Heraclitus 7.9, Epictetus 
I xxix 19-21, MI xxii 3, IV vii 36, Dio 1.82, 4.89-90, 5.20-21, 6.25, 34.22, 
38.14-16. In Q, Luke 11,14-15.20-26. A “strong man” saying occurs in Gos 
Thom 35, but there is no reference to exorcism or to demons, even metapho- 
rical. 

(79) Dio 4.73-139, 5.1-27. 

(80) Epictetus 11 v 4-7. Lives, LEP VI 42 (cf., perhaps, VI.4, 39, and 
Demonax 11); elsewhere, ps. Crates 3.1, Epictetus III x 16-17, xv 13, IV viii 
10, etc.; Dio 4.80 and Discourse 25; Diogenes in Stobaeus M 22 40. On 
‘externals’, Q, in Luke, 11,40-41. The ‘inside-and-outside’ language of Gos 
Thom 3 and 22 looks rather different. 

(81) There are, of course, no Pharisees in the Cynic writings. There are a 
few lawyers in the Lives, LEP VI 54, Demonax 59. Pharisees are mentioned 
at Gos Thom 102. On the self-styled ‘wise’, in the Lives, LEP II 30, 38, VI 
27-28, 40, again, 47, Demonax 12-14, etc.; and elsewhere, ps. Diogenes 28, 
ps. Heraclitus 7, Epictetus II xix 28, Dio 6.21. In Q, Luke 11,40-12,1. 
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In his article already referred to, R. Hodgson points to the im- 
portance in *Q” of table-fellowship. It is a common theme in much 
contemporary writing (and not just for the genre ' Symposium"); but 
it does also appear frequently in our Cynic lives, and other Cynic 
writing (82). 

Some of the closest parallels come in the insistence that God 
cares, as the ‘natural’ world around shows, and in the conclusion 
from this that we ought then to desist from worry and worried activ- 
ity (83. “*Good God, that's all very well, but Pm a poor man with- 
out property. Suppose I have lots of children, where am I to get 
food for them all?” ‘Well, where do the little birds go to get food 
from to feed their young, though they're much worse off than you... 
Do they store food away for safe-keeping?””, asks Musonius(*). 
““Won't having God as our maker and Father and guardian be good 
enough to release us from grief and fear?” ‘And what shall I do for 
food?” *... every one of the dumb beasts is self-sufficient and suffers 
no lack of food, nor any other appropriate natural necessity for its 
kind of life’”, insists Epictetus(*5). “When God tells the plants to 
flower, they flower, when he tells them to bud, they bud... Isn't 
God such that he oversees everything and is present there with 
everything and is able to be in touch in some way with every- 
thing?” (8%). “Why not consider the beasts and the birds”, demands 
Dio, “and see how much more painlessly they live than humans do, 
how much more pleasantly and healthily... [they have] one enor- 
mous advantage — they are free of property” (87). 

Our attention is being directed away from what we might have 
to what we might be, to centre our concern away from ‘things’ (88). 


Apart from the one reference to ‘Pharisees’ there is no worry about rival 
teachers in Gos Thom. 

(82) HODGSON, “Gattung”, 88-89. In the Lives, LEP II 34, VI 6, 25-26, 
59, 64, Demonax 63. 

(3) On divine care, see n. 63 above. On trust encouraged by the non- 
human world around, Lives, LEP VI 22; elsewhere, Plutarch, moralia 77F- 
78A, ps. Diogenes 6.2, 16.1, 36.5, Philo, de virtute 6. Q in Luke, 12,22-31. 
No equivalent in Gos Thom. 

(81) Musonius 15. 

(85) Epictetus I ix 9. 

(86) Epictetus I xv 3, 9. 

(87) Dio 10.16. 

(88) In the Lives, LEP II 5, 10, 24, 27, 57 (wealth: but mostly stated in 
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For “human flourishing does not come through possessions outside 
myself, like gold plate”, Dio argues(8%. Similarly, Epictetus ex- 
plains, “Where the ‘I’ and the ‘mine’ are, that’s the direction in 
which the living being is bound to incline. If they are in his living 
body (‘the flesh’), that’s going to dominate; if they’re in his moral 
choice, that's dominant”(?°). Wealth as well as the love of it is 
rejected. “Diogenes called the love of money the mother of all 
evils”(9!). “Diogenes said, ‘Virtue can never live in a wealthy city, 
nor in a wealthy home’”(??). 

In fact we do not own things, we are stewards; and the (very 
obvious) model of servants in the large household occurs in Cynic 
material as it does in ‘Q’(*). “Where you have a well-managed 
household, no passer-by says to himself, I ought to be in charge 
here. If he does, and the master of the house turns round and sees 
him high-handedly giving orders, he'll drag him out and chop him 
about. ..”(*%. Not dissimilar is Dio on Socrates, who “openly criti- 
cised the junta of thirty tyrants, saying they were like wicked herds- 
men who took charge of a large herd of healthy animals and reduced 
it to a sickly handful” (2). 

It is in fact Cynics in particular, says Dio, who are expected to 
tell stories to make their point, taking their lead from Aesop and 
Socrates; and many more of the figures used in *Q” occur also in the 
Cynic material, or in authors in part influenced by Cynic teachers 
(such as Seneca, with his Cynic ‘chaplain’, Demetrius)(%). The 


the practice of poverty), Demonax 19-20. Elsewhere, ps. Crates 8.1, Epictetus 
I ix 7, III xxii 104-105, IV i 96-98, Dio 17.20, 79.6, Seneca ep. mor. 92, 
32-33, Philo, de virtute 84-85, Plutarch moralia 413B. Q in Luke, 12,33-34. 
In Gos Thom, perhaps the end of 64 implies this, and 76 (pearl) more clear- 
ly. 

(8) Dio 3.1; cf. 4.10, 72.7-8, 79 passim. 

(°°) Epictetus II xxi 19; cf. II ii 26. 

(9!) Lives, LEP VI 50, 82. 

(22) Stobaeus 93.35. 

(53) In the Lives, only at LEP VI 30-31 and 74, and then only by impli- 
cation (and cf. ps. Crates 34.4, Philo, guod omnis probus liber sit 123) and 
also ps. Socrates 1.3, Epictetus I ix 16, III xxiv 36, IV vii 20, xii 11; Dio 
1.44-45, 2.75-76, 9.9, 55.21-22. In Q, Luke 12,42-46; 19,12-27 (?). At Gos 
Thom 65 we have tenant farmers (= Mark 12,1-8), but no steward imagery. 

(?^) Epictetus III xxii 3. 

(5) Dio 43.8. For Demetrius in Seneca, ep. mor 20, etc. 

(°°) The chreiai in the Cynic Lives are full of figurative speech; and this 
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image of the ‘Two Ways’, for example, though not specifically Cyn- 
ic, does seem to occur most often in Cynic writings among literature 
that has come down to us(?”). For instance, the second-century 
Cynic Oenomaus of Gadara (in the Decapolis) wrote, “ There are two 
ways, distant from each other. One leads to the honoured home of 
freedom, the other to the lair of slavery; and mortals should keep 
well clear of that one... Take on yourself the task of persuading 
people to follow the first path... and warn them against the oth- 
ern (C5) 

The cost of discipleship is set high by Cynics and Christians 
alike: both say death may be the price(?). “If you want to be cru- 
cified”, advises Epictetus, “just wait. The cross will come. If it 
seems reasonable to comply, and the circumstances are right, then 
its to be carried through, and your integrity maintained" (100), “If 
Diogenes had to take a beating or be cut or burned, he showed no 
weakness [or, still made no concessions] ” (101). 

Just as in ‘Q’, there seems to be some division on the issue of 
marriage. On the one hand, Musonius, Epictetus and Demonax all 
seem to have seen marriage counselling as part of their vocation, 
and proposed a high sexual morality; on the other hand, their own 
vocation might well (as in *Q”) involve refusing and even renouncing 
family commitments(1%) That also might well be part of the 
cost. 


is noted explicitly, ps. Socrates 34.3, Dio 55.9, 11, 22, 72.13. In Q, frequent; 
but also in Gos Thom. 

(97) Not in the Lives; but ps. Diogenes 12, 30, 39, ps. Crates 21.1, Epic- 
tetus III xxii 26, Dio 1.67-68. In Q, Luke 13,23-24. Not in Gos Thom. 

(8) Oenomaus in Eusebius, praeparatio euangelii V 28.7. 

(399) In the Lives, LEP II 38-44, VI 44; and elsewhere, Musonius 3 (of a 
woman's philosophic fortitude), Epictetus III v, vii, xviii 4, xxii 12, IV 1 153- 
154 (of Diogenes), Lucian of Peregrinus, 23. In Q, Luke 14,27. No such 
cost seems to threaten in Gos Thom. 

(190) Epictetus II ii 20; cf. Seneca, de vita beata xix 3. 

(191) Dio 8.16. | | | 

(102) In the Lives, note LEP II 26, 36-37, perhaps; VI 72 (despite 29), 
Demonax 9; and elsewhere, Musonius 13, 14, 15, Epictetus III xxii 72; but 
only Crates marries (LEP VI 96-98), and note Epictetus VI 72, again, and 
Demonax 55. In Q, Luke 14,26 (though ‘wife’ may be Luke only, compare 
Matt 10,37). In Gos Thom there is no marriage to counsel, and no family 
life: 22, 114, though this saying seems reflected in 16. 


Biblica 69 (1988) 15 
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The final parts of ‘Q’ (retaining Luke’s order) all seem to be to 
do with the end-time, and with Jesus as Son of Man and as judge. 
The imagery and the detailed language are distinctively Jewish. Yet 
at least apparently similar themes are nonetheless to be found in 
Cynic or near-Cynic writings(!°3). Dio can present a vaguely Zoro- 
astrian, vaguely Stoic cosmic eschatology, as readily as an individu- 
alised one in which we are judged now on the basis of our behav- 
iour(!%), The Cynic Epistles can talk of virtuous individuals being 
accorded places not just of honour, but apparently of leadership and 
judgment in a life to come(!9). (How literally any of this may have 
been intended it is, of course, very hard to tell. But it is only 
important for the present case to show that such ideas are in- 
cluded.) 

There is a great deal more such material even than has been 
referred to in the footnotes. The present writer has collected much 
of it and collated it with parallels in the synoptic tradition (Mark, 
“special Matthew”, ‘special Luke”, as well as the *Q' material of 
which a selection has been noted here, and also James). It should 
be available in 1988, in a form which both allows its cumulative 
force to be felt, but also allows scholars to make up their own minds 
as to the genuine or only apparent relevance of each item in 
turn (!%), For the moment it is enough to have shown how readily 
‘Q’ as envisaged by us would have seemed to readers or hearers to 
be modelled on the Cynic philosophical Life, both in its (minimal) 
internal organisation, and in its individual forms of sayings, apo- 
thegms and chreiai; but even more in terms of the greater part if not 


(103) Though, as already noted, n. 20 there is no ‘eschatology’ in the Cyn- 
ic Lives on which we are particularly concentrating, issues of ‘life after death’ 
are touched on: LEP II 35, 39, 102, Demonax 24, 45 (and compare Lucian’s 
Dialogues of the Dead, possibly a Cynic genre dependent on Mennipus). In 
Q, Luke 12,8-9; 17,21-37. The nearest Gos Thom comes to such a sugges- 
tion is at 11, but it is so enraptured with life now that any question of death 
and further life is refused, 51, 113. VAAGE, O, 334-341, argues that passages 
in Lucian such as Runaways 12 reflect a more pervasive ‘kingship’ language 
among Cynics. 

(194) Dio, Discourses 36 and 30. 

(195) Ps. Diogenes 39, ps. Heraclitus 5, 9; cf. Epictetus, Encheiridion 15. 

(106) As already mentioned in n. 27, The Christ and the Cynics (Sheffield 
1988). VAAGE, O, in support of his central thesis on the mission charge 
adduces a striking number of coincident parallels, quite independently. 
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the entirety of its subject matter. If ‘Q’ came out looking like a 
Cynic philosophical Life, it seems very likely that that was the genre 
on which it was deliberately modelled. 


III. Possible Objections 


Some possible objections must be briefly considered. Taking it 
for granted that much if not all the material cited is very closely 
contemporary with the rise of early Christianity, and from the same 
geographical areas, there may still be doubts as to whether it would 
have circulated among the social groups and strata from which the 
first Christians came; and, even if it could be shown that it did, we 
may still ask whether it will have been sufficiently widespread to be 
likely to be influential; and even if we have a sufficiently affirmative 
answer to both those questions, it may then be suggested that the 
similarities are superficial, incidental and coincidental, so that con- 
sidered in total context *Q' and the Cynic material mean quite dif- 
ferent things even when using the same or very similar words, 
phrases and images, so that they throw no significant light on one 
another; and that would then make it very unlikely that Christians 
would have considered using Cynic compositional models. 

It is important to come to these questions after having at least 
scanned as much as possible of the data, and not to attempt to settle 
them a priori or axiomatically, or in any way apart from the evi- 
dence being considered. If there were only a handful of similarities 
in the use of key terms or images, then a lot of other supporting 
evidence would properly be needed before each individual parallel 
were deemed significant. But as things stand, there is so much evi- 
dence for apparently similar motifs from the same period and areas 
of population, that the burden of proof must surely lie with any 
objector. Given these similarities, can it be shown (not simply as- 
serted) that the Cynic material circulated in other and perhaps se- 
cluded social strata, and in so small a way as to have had little 
impact on those who became Christians? and can it be shown 
(not simply presupposed) that apparently similar words and phrases 
were being used so differently that the similarity is more misleading 
than significant? | | 

Certainly such indications as we have all confirm the conclusion 
that, it has been suggested, flows most naturally from the weight of 
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the data. Cynic reflections were not the preserve of a secluded 
social minority, but were widely known; and in so far as “meaning” 
is shown by the practical implications that are held to follow, their 
‘intention’ was to urge a life-style so similar to that urged in ‘Q’ 
and other synoptic tradition that the ‘meaning’ of both cannot be 
conceived of as other than very similar(197). 

Speakers and writers such as Dio Chrysostom, Epictetus and 
Musonius are sometimes pictured as restricting themselves to a weal- 
thy and very cultured clientele. But Dio in the last third of the first 
century says Cynics (whose message he affirms) could be found on 
every street corner and temple gateway of Alexandria, and that “al- 
most everywhere you go is crowded with this kind of philosopher, 
who always draws a large crowd" (!95) (and he also says that most of 
the towns he visits are very similar). He also says “the mass of 
ordinary people keep a clear memory of these sayings attributed to 
Diogenes” (1%). He himself travelled widely, even going beyond the 
borders of the Empire, and in rural areas as well as in the towns(110). 
Epictetus insists that a Cynic has ‘all humankind’ for his sphere of | 
work, and public places are where they are to be met(!!!), As a 
Cynic-inclined Stoic he addressed people who had a staff of slaves in 
the household, as well as men who would expect to look after their 
children themselves when their wives were busy with a new 
baby(!!2). The fictitious Cynic letters give the same impression: 
Cynic ‘philosophers’ and Cynic ideas were widely dispersed, both 


(197) Compare E. HATCH, The Influence of Greek Ideas on Christianity 
(London 1890); S. DILL, Roman Society from Nero to Marcus Aurelius (Lon- 
don 1905) III ii; W. R. HALLIDAY, The Pagan Background of Early Christian- 
ity (London 1925); D. B. DUDLEY, A History of Cynicism (London 1938); H. 
W. ATTRIDGE, First Century Cynicism in the Epistles of Heraclitus (Missoula, 
MT. 1977); and id., “The Philosophical Critique of Religion”, ANRW II 16 
47-58 (and a piece on Cynics in ANRW by A.J. MALHERBE, forthcoming). 
On the general question of our use of such writers as Dio, Epictetus, Plu- 
tarch, Lucian, etc., see my “A bas les Aristos”, forthcoming. 

(199) Dio 32.9; for the relevance of this passage, cf. e.g. A. J. MALHERBE, 
Moral Exhortation, a Greco-Roman Sourcebook (Philadelphia 1986) 13. 

(19) Dio 72.11, again. 2 

(119) Dio 1.50, 12.16, 13.9-14, 31, 34.2, 42.4-5, 54.3, 60.10. 

- (111) Epictetus III xxii 26, xxiii 24, IV iv 26-27. 

(112) Epictetus I xxiii, III xxii 70-74. | 
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geographically and socially(!!3).. I have argued elsewhere for the like- 
lihood of Cynic ideas having affected the popular « culture of Galilee 
in Jesus’ own day(!!^). 

Dio's Greek is more ‘cultured’ than that of ‘Q’; but his 
speeches were still *popular' (competing, he notes with some little 
pleasure, with song-sheets in the markets)(!!5) Epictetus’ Greek is 
not unlike that of the New Testament. Diogenes Laertius’ Cynic 
chreiai are simply told, even if carefully phrased for the most part as 
a single sentence. They were popular enough to constitute frequent 
school exercises: and schooling at that level affected a large number 
of people(!!6). Cynic thought, and Cynic forms (such as the Cynic 
‘ Life”) are the ones most likely to have been known by pagans who 
became Christians, and very likely to have been known to Greek- 
speaking Jewish Christians. 

The evidence of Lucian in the next century suggests that some 
Christians at least and some Cynics did quite clearly see their way of 
faith and life as very similar in many respects; and this conviction 
(among those better placed to judge than we are) continues into the 
next centuries (!!?). 


(113) Ps. Crates 21.1, 31.1, ps. Diogenes 6.2, 12.1; Lucian, Philosophies for 
Sale 10, Peregrinus 2-3, Demonax 9, 11, 61, Runaways 12. Peregrinus’s trav- 
els included Asia Minor, Syria including Palestine, Greece, Egypt and Italy 
including Rome, and was very public; compare also Philo, de plantatione 
151. 

(114) For a discussion of Cynicism in the Galilee of Jesus’ day, see my 
“The Social Contexts of Jesus the Teacher”, NTS 33 (1987) 439-451. 

(115) Dio 42.4-5. 

(116) Hock and O'NEILL, The Chreia, ‘General Introduction”; S. F. BON- 
NER, Education in Ancient Rome (Berkeley 1977); D. L. CLARK, Higher Edu- 
cation in the Ancient World (London 1971) VI, The Elementary Exercises; 
H. I. MARROU, A History of Education in Antiquity (New York 1956); 
V. K. ROBBINS, “Pronouncement Stories and Jesus” Blessing of the Children”, 
Semeia 29 (1984) 43-74. Though the distinction between high and low liter- 
ature is rightly questioned these days, a distinction between the written and 
the oral is still taken too seriously (e.g. KLOPPENBORG, “ Formation”, 448- 
449, citing W. KELBER, “Mark and Oral Tradition”, Semeia 16 [1979] 22; 
and compare id. The Oral and the Written Gospel [Philadelphia 1983]). For 
a contrary argument, see F. G. DOWNING, “Ears to Hear”, Alternative Ap- 
proaches to New Testament Study, (ed. A. E. HARVEY) (London 1985) 97-100, 
and references there, and “A bas les Aristos", (n. 107), forthcoming. 

(117) Lucian, Peregrinus 12, 15; and see my “Cynics and Christians”, 
NTS 30 (1984) 591 and notes. 
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And, as already indicated, if the ‘cash value”, the implied or 
explicitly designated praxis, is at least an important component in 
meaning (and if we are to avoid the ‘intentional fallacy’ trap), then 
there is clearly a considerable overlap in meaning between Cynic and 
early Christian reflections, an overlap that would have been very vis- 
ible, very public for existing Christians and those drawn to join the 
movement. Thus, if Cynic talk of divine care for animals, and 
Christian talk of God caring for animals both implied the acceptance 
of a simple hand-to-mouth existence, 1t would have been clear to 
both that they meant very similar things by what they said. And it 
should be as clear to us. If both not only lived simply but re- 
nounced the possession, the ownership of wealth, it would be clear 
that both had similar understandings of the threat wealth posed to 
their preferred life-style. And if Cynic and Christian responses to 
insult and assault were not simply an attempt to pretend not to 
notice, but involved practical steps towards reconciliation, it would 
have been obvious that both had similar positive ideas about human 
integrity and human flourishing. The examples can be multiplied 
from the material just surveyed, and more may readily be found. 

It is still entirely possible that Cynics (and Christians) in close 
discussion among themselves, let alone with members of the other 
movement, might well have insisted on some niceties of difference 
between what they meant by apparently similar utterances(!18). If 
two Cynics and two Christians had uttered the same set of words, 
there might have been anything up to four different further explana- 
tions by each of what they meant. Nothing said here precludes that 
possibility or denies the value of investigating 1t. What is being said 
is that there is enough common ground, sufficient signs of agreed 
common meaning, for it to have been very likely that the people 
who produced ‘Q’ would have been aware of and (instinctively) used 
the model of the Life of a Cynic Philosopher in composing their 
collection of the sayings of Jesus. (After all, there is more common 
ground between the Cynic material and ‘Q’ than there is between 
‘Q’ and the letters of Paul!) 


(118) See above, nn. 14 and 25. 
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IV. The ‘Trajectory’ of ‘Q’ 


In his early article on the Gattung of ‘Q’ referred to above, 
J. M. Robinson discerned a “trajectory” that curved on by way of 
such products as Gospel of Thomas into much more thoroughly fic- 
titious discourses ‘of’ the risen Jesus, involving a theological move- 
ment that went by way of wisdom motifs into full-blown Gnosti- 
cism (119), 

If the case suggested here is accepted, it has two corollaries that 
would further modify Robinson’s picture quite importantly. Firstly, 
*Q" being already in one form of bios genre, it itself had from the 
start its most natural trajectory towards a fuller ‘bios’ form, as in 
Matthew and Luke(!?). 

Even more significantly, the closest relation to *Q' would now 
have to be acknowledged as Cynic, and not as gnostic at all. Time 
and again, in footnotes (25) to (105) we have found themes common 
to *Q' and the Cynic Lives (and also other broadly Cynic literature), 
yet missing from the Gospel of Thomas. Hardly ever (despite the 
common origins of some of their material) do *Q' and the Gospel of 
Thomas agree against the Cynic Lives even in their choice of themes, 
and then only in incidentals (e.g., a reference to Pharisees). 

And even more important is a comparison of the attitudes ex- 
pressed to the themes introduced; here ‘Q’ and the Cynics are very 
much closer still than are ‘Q’ and the Gospel of Thomas (even 
where there are themes in common). The major emphasis in *Q”, 
as we have seen Robinson insisting, is on life-style, and speaking 
very generally, the same is true of the Gospel of Thomas. Yet, even 
while some elements of the latter might have made good sense to a 
Cynic or a Cynic-minded Christian, the total ethos of the Gospel of 
Thomas on the one side, and *Q" and the Cynics on the other, is 
very different. The Gospel of Thomas advocated a simple living of 
an interior and largely solitary ‘spiritual’ life(!?!) The simple life 


(119) ROBINSON, “Logoi Sophon”; accepted by many others, KLOPPEN- 
BORG, “Formation”, 448; HODGSON “ Gattung”, 75. 

(120) KLOPPENBORG, The Formation of O, 262, 327f., would in some 
measure, and independently, agree. 

(21) Gos Thom 54, ‘Blessed are the poor”, and perhaps, ‘Business men 
and merchants will not enter the places of my Father” (65), are the only at all 
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proposed by ‘Q’ and by the Cynics was fully physical and fully 
social, a very different ‘spirituality’. 

There is no direct evidence for any developed gnosticism in the 
first century to provide any kind of model for Christians, for living, 
or for literary composition (!22), and the Gospel of Thomas represents 
a deflection of the ‘natural’ trajectory of ‘Q’, albeit a deflection pre- 
pared for by many tendencies in the first century. On the other 
hand, there is considerable evidence for the impact of Cynic philo- 
sophising in the first century, and it is that that guides the important 
trajectory of early Christian development represented by ‘Q’, and by 
its appearance in Matthew and in Luke. 

If we want a genre for Q, then Cynic philosophical Lives resem- 
ble Q quite closely. 


The more clearly we can recognise a firm setting for ‘Q’ in the 
evidenced socio-cultural milieu of the Greco-Roman world of the 
first century, the more confidence we may have in discerning its 
meaning in the life of those early Christians who shaped it, used it 
and passed it on. The more clearly we understand it in that con- 
text, the better placed we are to continue to press behind it to the 
teaching of Jesus himself. And the Cynic parallels suggested may 
allow the tradition of the social praxis of early followers and of Jesus 
himself to emerge not only with fresh clarity, but also with fresh 
force. 


44 Cleveland Road F. Gerald DOWNING 
Crumpsall 

Manchester M8 6QU 

Great Britain 


obvious exceptions. At Gos Thom 16, the disciple is left quite alone, not 
with a new community; and so elsewhere. 
(122) See my “Social Contexts of Jesus the Teacher”. 
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SOMMAIRE 


Les discussions récentes au sujet de ‘Q’ nous suggèrent que le genre de 
‘bios cynique” peut nous fournir un bon modèle. Si l’on considère les élé- 
ments formels, ‘Q?’ ressemble à un ‘bios cynique” aussi bien ou mieux qu'aux 
autres modèles qu'on propose (l'Évangile de Thomas, par exemple). Mais 
quand on analyse l’esprit et examine les détails, on y trouve encore beaucoup 
de similarités. Evidemment les cyniques et les chrétiens participaient à la vie 
publique des villes au premier siècle. La gnose ne peut pas nous donner un 
tel milieu ni une telle destination ( trajectoire") pour ‘Q’. ‘Bios’ d’un propa- 
gandiste radical, ‘Q’ veut nous appeler, tout comme le faisaient les cyniques 
populaires, à la vie difficile des disciples. 
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The Newly Discovered Sixth Manuscript of 
Ben Sira from the Cairo Geniza 


In February 1982, the Hungarian scholar Alexander Scheiber 
found a new leaf of The Wisdom of Ben Sira in Hebrew at the 
Cambridge University Library among the fragments from the Cairo 
Geniza in the Taylor-Schechter, Additional Series collection. He 
discovered it among the items classified as “Miscellanea and Un- 
identified”. He published the new leaf (catalogued as T.-S. AS. 
213.17) in an Hungarian journal that is not widely known(!) In a 
note he writes that Dr. Stefan C. Reif, Director of the Taylor- 
Schechter Genizah Research Unit, has stated: “It was Professor I. 
Yeivin of Hebrew University who sorted the box in Cambridge— 
1974 and independently identified this fragment as Ben Sira” (2). 

Prior to the discovery of this new leaf there had been only five 
known Cairo Geniza manuscripts of Ben Sira in Hebrew: MSS A, B, 
C, D, and E. Scheiber maintains that this new leaf is part of MS D 
(the so-called Rothschild manuscript of Paris) of which only a single 
leaf had been discovered and published in 1900(). Then Scheiber 
writes: “We publish photographs of both the AS and the Rotschild 
[sic]-manuscripts, so that the reader may judge for himself: the two 
belong together"(^. Even a cursory examination of the new leaf 
and of (the Rothschild) MS D convinced me that the two could not 
possibly belong together. 

The new leaf cannot be part of MS D for two principal reasons. 
First, the new leaf (like MSS B and E and the Masada MS of Ben 


(1) A. SCHEIBER, “A Leaf of the Fourth [sic: read Sixth] Manuscript of 
the Ben Sira from the Geniza”, Magyar Kónyvszemle 98 (1982) 179-185. 
The title page describes the journal as “Revue de l’Académie Hongroise des 
sciences pour l’histoire du livre et de la presse”. 

(2) Ibid., 180, n. 7. 

(3) I. LÉVI, “Fragments de deux nouveaux manuscrits hébreux de l'Ecclé- 
siastique”, REJ 40 (1900) 1-30. 

(4) SCHEIBER, “A Leaf of the Fourth Manuscript", 180. 
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Sira) is written stichometrically, a feature that can be clearly seen in 
the (rather poor) photographs of the recto and verso that Scheiber 
himself has published(5). On the contrary, MS D (like MSS A and 
C) is not written stichometrically but continuously, a feature that is 
also obvious from the photographs of MS D that Scheiber has repro- 
duced. Second, the handwriting in the new leaf differs from that of 
MS D. The new leaf cannot be part of MS E either, for the former 
contains some of the same verses as the latter. Moreover, the hand- 
writing of the new leaf differs considerably from that of MS E. 

Hence, I conclude that what Scheiber has found is a leaf of a 
new Ben Sira manuscript, which heretofore had been unknown. In 
keeping with the names assigned to the other five Geniza manu- 
scripts of the book, I give the name MS F to this new find. Since 
Scheiber’s published photographs of MS F are dark and not as legi- 
ble as they could be, and since he made some errors in transcribing 
the text, I decided to go to Cambridge University Library in May 
1987 in order to make my own transcription and edition of the text 
right from the original MS F itself and to obtain a fresh set of pho- 
tographs of this important find(9. At the foot of each page of the 
transcribed Hebrew text Scheiber simply reproduces, from the edi- 
tion of M. H. Segal(”), the readings of MSS B and E that differ from 
the text of MS F; he offers no critical comments about these variant 
readings and says nothing at all about the Greek, Syriac, and Latin 
witnesses to the passages in question. Hence, in my edition 1 have 
furnished a critical apparatus for MS F, utilizing the evidence of the 
other Hebrew MSS and of the Greek I, Greek II, Syriac, and Latin 
witnesses. 

The material of MS F is paper, 16.3 cm. long by 14.4cm. wide. 
Three of the four corners of the leaf have rotted away, so that part 
of the text of the recto and verso has perished. The script is in a 
cursive medium hand. Scheiber does not date the new manuscript; 
but the writing seems to be from the eleventh or twelfth century. It 
contains the text of 31,24-32,7 on the recto, which has twenty-one 


(5) The photographs were bound upside down in the journal. 

(I am grateful to The Catholic University of America, Washington, 
D.C., where I teach in the Department of Biblical Studies, for providing me 
with a grant to cover the major portion of my research expenses. 
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(C) Seper ben Sirä’ hassalem (Jerusalem 21958). 
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lines, with the penultimate line blank (before 32,7); and of 
32,12-33,8 on the verso, which has twenty lines(?). 

Only one word of MS F is fully vocalized: röa‘ in 31,31a. The 
verb tógehú in 31,31b has just the €-vowel written in. In the pho- 
tograph of the verso, one should note the peculiar way in which the 
Tetragrammaton is written (32,16a, in the second form of the verse; 
33,1a; 32,24b; 33,8a, in that order). Since the printer cannot repro- 
duce that symbol, I have followed in my transcription the practice of 
the scribe of MS B and used three yod's to represent yhwh. As 
could be expected, MS F contains many readings that differ from 
MSS B and E. But MSS E and F are definitely related in some way, 
for they have many (often peculiar) readings in common, and both 
omit 32,23 and 33,3, which are extant in MS B, and give 33,1 before 
32,24, whereas MS B has the correct (Greek) order of these verses. 
Though it is unlikely that MS F was copied from MS E, or vice 
versa, it is certain that both manuscripts derive from a common 
ancestor. The scribe of MS F made at least two certain errors: as 
the second word of 32,3a he wrote Sebet instead of sáb kí, the cor- 
rect reading that is found in MS B* and is supported by Greek and 
Latin (Syriac omits the verse); and in 32,5a? (2 2nd form of the 
verse) he wrote zhwb instead of zhb, found in MS B and reflected in 
Greek, Latin, and Syriac. Note also the order of verses in 32,13-16: 
vv. 13, 15, 14, 16. In MS B, the order is: vv. 13, 15!, 141, 142, 152 
16. 

Dr. Reif drew Scheiber's attention to the upper corner fragment 
of a broken leaf of MS C that Solomon Schechter had published at 
the beginning of this century (°). This fragment (catalogued as T.-S. 
AS. 213.4) contains the missing portions of 25,8 on the recto and of 
25,20-21 on the verso(!9). Since Scheiber made some errors also in 
editing this piece, I have made my own transcription from the orig- 
inal fragment of MS C in the Cambridge University Library. In my 


(8 ScHEIBER did not give all the correct verse numbers to the text; he 
reports (^A Leaf of the Fourth Manuscript", 180) that the new leaf ‘contains 
verses 31:41-32:10 and 32:17-33:8”. 

()“A Further Fragment of Ben Sira”, JOR 12 (1899-1900) 456-465. 
This fragment was catalogued as T.-S. 12.727. 

(10) SCHEIBER, “A Leaf of the Fourth Manuscript", 180, again gives the 
wrong verse numbers for the fragment—25,11-12 for the recto and 25,23-24 
for the verso. 
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edition I give also the parts of 25,8 and 25,20-21 that are found in 
the main portion of the leaf of MS C so that one can now see how 
the completed lines would read. I have transcribed the text stich- 
ometrically, as editors usually do, even though MS C is written con- 
tinuously. 

In my transcription of the Hebrew text, I have indicated a par- 
tial letter, whose value is virtually certain, by a small tick over the 
letter (x). In the apparatus, I employed for the text of MS B the 
splendid reproductions found in Facsimiles of the Fragments Hither- 
to Recovered of the Book of Ecclesiasticus in Hebrew(!!), and the edi- 
tions of S.Schechter and C. Taylor(!?), I. Levi(!?), N. Peters(!4), 
R. Smend(!5), and M. H. Segal(!6). But for the text of MS E, I had 
to rely basically on the edition of J. Marcus(*”), for the photographs 
he published are of very poor quality and as a result are difficult 
and often impossible to read. For the Greek witnesses I utilized 
J. Ziegler’s definitive edition of Greek I and Greek II('’). For the 
Syriac I consulted A. M. Ceriani’s sumptuous facsimile edition of the 
Ambrosian Codex (= Amb.) of the Peshitta(!?), the Walton polyglot 
(= Wal.)(2), P. A. Lagarde’s diplomatic edition (= Lag.) of British Li- 
brary Codex 12142 (sixth century)?), and the Mosul Peshitta (= 


(11) Oxford and Cambridge 1901. 

(2) The Wisdom of Ben Sira: Portions of the Book Ecclesiasticus from 
Hebrew Manuscripts in the Cairo Geniza Collection Presented to the Universi- 
ty of Cambridge by the Editors (Cambridge 1899). 

(13) The Hebrew Text of the Book of Ecclesiasticus (Semitic Study Series 
3; Leiden 1904; reprinted 1951). 

(14) Liber Jesu filii Sirach sive Ecclesiasticus hebraice (Freiburg 1.B. 
1905). 

(15) Die Weisheit des Jesus Sirach, hebräisch und deutsch (Berlin 1906). 
This edition, though it is difficult to use, is the most reliable for a critical 
study of the Cairo Geniza fragments published up to 1900. 

(16) See n. 7. 

(7) The Newly Discovered Original Hebrew of Ben Sira (Ecclesiasticus 
xxxii, 16-xxxiv,1): The Fifth Manuscript and A Prosodic Version of Ben Sira 
(Ecclesiasticus xxii, 22-xxiii,9) (Philadelphia 1931). This is a corrected reprint 
of the article in JQR n.s. 21 (1930-31) 223-240. 

(18) Sapientia Iesu Filii Sirach (Septuaginta 12/2; Göttingen 1965). 

(19) Translatio Syra Pescitto Veteris Testamenti ex codice Ambrosiano sec. 
fere VI photolithographice edita, 2/4 (Milan 1878). | 

(20) B. WALTON, Biblia sacra polyglotta, 4 (London 1657). 

(21) Libri Veteris Testamenti apocryphi syriace (Leipzig and London 
1861). 
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Mos.)(2). For the Old Latin I used the splendid critical edition 
published by the Benedictines at San Girolamo Abbey in Rome(?). 
I consulted the commentaries of R. Smend (4), N. Peters (5), G. H. 
Box and W. O. E. Oesterley ?9, and P. W. Skehan and A. A. Di Lel- 
la (27). 

It is to be noted that most of the verses in MS F are also found 
in MS B, viz., 31,24-32,22; 32,24-33,2; and that MS E likewise has 
some of the verses of MS F, viz., 32,16-22; 32,24-33,2.4-8. Cu- 
riously, however, as noted above, both MS F and MS E omit 32,23 
and 33,3, verses that are found in MS B (although 33,3b is partially 
damaged) and of course in Greek and Latin; Syriac has 32,23 but 
omits 33,2-4. The text of 32,16-22.24 and 33,1-2 is found in MSS 
B, E, and F. | 


(22) Biblia sacra juxta versionem simplicem quae dicitur Pschitta, 2 (Beirut 
1951). 

(23) Biblia sacra iuxta latinam vulgatam versionem, 12: Sapientia Salo- 
monis, Liber Hiesu filii Sirach (Rome 1964). 

(24) Die Weisheit des Jesus Sirach erklärt (Berlin 1906). This is the most 
valuable of the older commentaries for the textual criticism of the book. 

(25) Das Buch Jesus Sirach oder Ecclesiasticus (Exegetisches Handbuch 
zum Alten Testament 25; Münster i.W. 1913). This work is also important 
for critical observations on the text of the Cairo Geniza manuscripts. 

(26) “Sirach”, in Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha of the Old Testament, 1 
(ed. R. H. CHARLES) (Oxford 1913). 

(27) The Wisdom of Ben Sira (AB 39; Garden City, N.Y. 1987). 
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MS F Folio la (TAB. I) 


al:nmxı wm en$3] „yvi [^v one by ys] 31,24 
diyen own] Dan [>] f9afann ox yon by <on]4 25 
h[:mmxo knılya» yom 724 wor noyn [mia ima]? 26 
Hanana] ane Dx WGN? moon [pon ona]! 27ab 
na: 3333 Onnaw> Pmw)xine [jaw qua on [on ma)” 27cd! 
am sing]3 A[njws 3” omy nuu 2» [nv] 28 


«4 — MS B. Syr omits the verse. 

b Smend and Peters suggest that ja” (= Gr óuryoyyoos) should be read 
here. | 

cSmend reads ny», but I read, with Levi and Segal, nys. MS B» has 
muy, which = Gr ù uaptupia. 

dd= MS B. 

e Gr omits; Syr omits the waw. 

f= Gr @vöpilov and Syr tai adh (cf. Isa 5,22); but coiCov is found in 
c-404’-679 155 429 755. 

£ Gr has am@Asoev = Lat exterminavit = Syr amaré. 

h-h= MS B; but MS B also has a doublet: 

oxo a> "2v 15 MOYA mwyn ma pui 

¡Since Syr reads r“faas WA Essare and Gr 493 has óc kápu- 
voc (Lat [one MS] sicut ignis), it is possible that the lacuna in MS F also had 
4122. 

j MS Bus np. 

k-k MS Bus mx» nv >>. 

Hz MS B. 

m-m Read as the first word >, vocalized lémó; MS B's m» is a case of 
confusion of waw and yod, as often in the Geniza MSS of Sirach (cf. A. A. Di 
LELLA, The Hebrew Text of Sirach: A Text-Critical and Historical Study 
[Studies in Classical Literature 1; The Hague 1966] 97-101). The particle . 
lémó is a poetic form of /&-; cf. Job 27,14; 29,21; 38,40; 40,4. Smend and 
Box-Oesterley stay with °n?, vocalized /émé, and then transpose the second 
and third words, thus reading “The wine is water of life...” (cf. Gr épioov 


Cofig olvog and Syr i34. rx in re), there is no need for 


changing the word order once the reading /émó is accepted. 

nn= MS B. 

œ0= Syr. Gr siç eveppocóvnv Avdpanwv (S* L245-315' 443; dvOpanoic 
rel.); Lat in iucunditate (creatum est) non in ebrietate ab initio. 

PMS B™ pw wa. 

4 MS Bas mw. 

rr= MS B. | 

s= Gr év kup avtod (1-24 Eth); cf. Syr mulas (Amb., Lag.). MS 


Bme nya = Gr év kuap (most MSS); Syr rdulas (Wal., Mos.). 
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Ton poni] 35 xm ‘wien or nn» nn! 27cd? 
"[:ey» m]nn3 nnvi y” "rw "nio WRI IND 29 
[:4y3_] "pom n» ons X. pi o»5 mm mam 30 
amina un YNI b.yn non bw 27 nun 31ab 
aan re Iwan myrmpn Yard 19 ANN OX ADIN 935 31cd 
ces osx 55 "pryoe myf 
bikasinon bw D’PWY wri amin oxi timo web 32,1 


Im: ony SAND Jon mm! 


tt MS B also has a second form of v. 27cd following v. 28: 


wei poni ^a» NU wren jon? An vm. 
Smend and Lévi think that this is the original form of the bicolon. 

u Smend and Box-Oesterley emend nıy» of MS B to read ay; this emen- 
dation is uncalled for since MS F is now a further witness to the reading 
my»; cf. Deut 29,17; Amos 6,12; Jer 9,14; 23,15; Lam 3,15.19; Prov 5,4. 

"MS B np. 

ww= MS B. 

x= MS Bms; Bet ppm. 

y MS B poom. 

z= MS B=Gr, Lat, and Syr; Bus «na, 

aMS B pn. The rest of the bicolon in MS B is only partly legible. 

b So pointed in the MS. 

cc In MS Brt the rest of this line is destroyed. 

dd This colon could easily have fit into the lacuna of MS Bt“. The verb 
y»p, “to press, squeeze" (cf. MT wap), is an Aramaism. This text is the orig- 
inal colon and forms the basis of Gr kai un avtov Oliync Ev Anavınmoeı 
avtod (248; Anaıtnosı most other MSS). 

e* This colon is either an example of Hebrew Text II of Sirach (cf. SKE- 
HAN-Di LELLA, Ben Sira, 55-56), or a retroversion from Syr (cf. Di LELLA, 
Hebrew Text of Sirach, 106-147), substituting ?2 for is»: “eh eo 
ELi „= pal (133. 

ff MS B [a] a yo wy = Syr. 

se Note, in the photograph, how these words were squeezed into the 
space above the line. 

hh None of this text is extant on the last line of the damaged leaf (recto) 
of MS B. 

ii Cf. Gen 49,4. 


ii Cf. Syr weeded A idha imo. Gr omits this colon. 


k If this form is correct, the root and meaning of the text are uncertain. 

H z Syr, except that Syr omits the initial waw. MS B reads (in the first 
colon of the verso of the leaf): om anx> on? mn = Gr. 

m-m Note, in the photograph, how these words were squeezed into the 
space above the line. 


(TAB. I) 


By courtesy of Cambridge University Library 


MS F, Folio la [T.-S. AS. 213.17a] 


(TAB. II) 


By courtesy of Cambridge University Library 


MS F, Folio 1b [T.-S. AS. 213.17b] 


(TAB. ID 


By courtesy of Cambridge University Library 


MS C, Folio 1b [T.-S. AS. 213.45] 
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‘IN Pp Day oum 2.2100 NN) on? x 1d.2a 
as: Yow xvn om oy 091222 nawn jynoa 2bc 
viepw yınn ow) Yw yixm" u.-5 NIT yay Son 3 
yawn mw YK om Keay pw pun 5w 2292 opaa 4 
pon nnwn vy bw env -277 o» >y amnz? 5! 
297 nnum vy vU VEN dm cou by Sox 712 52 
pa a Op un PR van eu Aa ant ^vi 6! 
nn— MS B. 
? MS B pon. 
PMS Bs pon; Bet nn. 
aa= MS B. 


rGr öl aùtoðç = on2y2, which is the emendation Smend suggests (cf. 
40,10b; 44,22b; 47,12b). Syr „ A du ists . 

sGr otépavov, Syr tar: cf. 25,6 (not extant in Heb) where these 
same two nouns are used. Br 

t An obvious error. Read, with MS B (and Gr and Lat) °> 2v; B™8 520 
and "22%. Syr omits the verse. 

u= MS B; Bm 475. 

vv= MS B. 

wMS Br nob; cf. Mic 6,8. 

xx MS B pn mpna = Syr dns ma ddr: rides. Gr 
Órov åkpóaua = PINT opaa (so Schechter-Taylor) which may be the original 
reading. 

yy MS B gives two cola here: nannan nn ny bm mv own ma mm NON. 
Only the second colon (= Gr kai àkaípog un oogiCov) is original; cf. Syr 
mashh rel ta dasa. 

zz Both MSS F and B give two forms of this bicolon; only one is called 
for. Gr ogpayic ávO0pakog rì KOOL@ xypvoğ OÙYKPULQ HOLVOIKÖV EV OVUTO- 
ci oïvov. Syr is close to v. 5!: é=msa1 raa da ds e 
ec o As, re cal ea rdhwass.d: (Mos. omits) M Pee 
DAA 

a= MS Bu; Bet vy. 

¿MS B omk. 

An Aramaism meaning “foil, thin plate”. MS B 23; Bs + and m3 (cf. 
Isa 57,19). 

d An error for 25, as in MS B. 

ee Both MSS F and B give two forms of this bicolon; only one is called 
for. Gr év K0ATADKEVÓGLOATL Ypvo® (ypovood L-248) copayig cuapáydov péA- 
Oc HOVOLK@V EP õest OivQ. — 


Syr rÚza mn “Doom ría renal om: as. <r 
reia hen dao hiar wis. 


fThe scribe transposed the *^ and ^ to give this interesting (but wrong) 


Biblica 69 (1988) 16 
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even ay Sy mam SIP m. ppa amm wD Non oa! 6? 
0: PARU OX wowi Dyno npn TNX 392 [ws] 7 


MS F Folio Ib (TAB. II) 


g[: 99 sona x bx nup: rypsi] wr mal» (1un)]1 12 
([:3na]on Tw 213 mu [E >) >]: 13 

Xi vp nnana an“ wg mpi on [ox wa] 15 
»[:1n»]bn 723 way npo sgm [ox] von vw] 14 


reading; cf. 45,9. MS B vm is certainly the correct reading, as is obvious 
from Syr and indirectly from Gr. 

¿MS B m. 

hh MS B von 353 (cf. Exod 28,18; 39,11; Isa 28,13); Bme oo am. 

¿MS B etu 7; cf. Syr. 

¡MS B adds mw». 

k After n the scribe wrote what appears to be a broken v (no left stroke) 
with a small vertical line over it (see photograph). He probably meant this 
as an abbreviation, to save space, of nnwm (so MS B) that appears in the line 
and position directly above it. 

HMS B min (cf. Exod 28,17.20; 39,13); Bme x5». 

" Cf. Exod 28,17; 39,10. 

nn There is a one-line space before this bicolon (see photograph). MS B 
pi MAX TS ON 93 927; Bs “nx. Syr omits the bicolon. 


oo= MS B. 
PMS Bas 45 xer. 
«4— MS B. 


rrGr Kai noleı tà ¿vdvuñató cov, which is close to Syr Numa 
m S e. 

ss= Syr ésas «Na ect en es lE 

t Though MS B has 53, MS F may have read 2%, which makes better sense. 

wu= MS B = Gr (but “all” is omitted) = most of Syr (see note v). 

” Syr «ars maz. 

ww= MS Bue; Bet nx» mpl] 2x wm. 

*x MS B n vpv non»nm; then after two forms of v. 14, MS B has another 
form of v. 15: m wpr tone mp» mn vn. Gr ó Cnt@v vópov éprmoOnos- 
tal avtod, Kai ó vrokpivóuevocs okavõðaMoðńoeta £v Quot. Syr omits 
v. 15. 

yy MS B has two forms of this bicolon: 


myy rv? mnom 20% np? bw um 
mana 119° np» np» ow yan vmm. 
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2931] win mann LED pal? ^» xv]: 16! 
2207 wexv nom onum wap] > [xr]? 162 
mmn ¿wm 1993 emm «mnzw nu» bonn wx 17 
213109 enw? No y Eman 702 NY “we 18! 
hmm np" no yb Kar J- aw np? x» joan ww 18? 
m:v5onn oW TWYM MNI 23 9yYon OX nxy N°72 19 


B= nu”. Gr ò poBoüuevos kopiov ékôébetar xatóg(av, Kai oi ópOpilovtec 
EVPTOOVOLV EVDSOKIAV. 


Syr yaa. rial ie d-ans roles mirae rans 
9309023433 RAND 


zz= MSS B and E. This is the original form of the bicolon. 


Syr has ‚mäuıs „ amandu moe (colos 
a Ana NET es M. 

aa= MS E. MS B ni» wexv man maf» wawa wo wv; Bm nwm. This 
extra bicolon is a retroversion from Syr (see n. z-z), as I argue in The 
Hebrew Text of Sirach, pp. 142-147. 

b= MS B»: = Gr GpaptwAdc. Bt oon (= Syr rés.) here and in 
v. 18c and in 10,23b is an early substitution for onn, based on Prov 11,30 
where bn = “a deviously cunning man". MS E has a lacuna here. 

c= MSS E and B™s; B*t nn is the better reading. 

d= MSS E and B™ (mwah), Bet qv». 

*MS B oon w is certainly the better reading, as in Syr (cf. Gr avip 
BovA'fio). 

f= MSS E and B™s; Bt sona, the same error as in v. 16b (2nd form); see 
n. a-a. 

8 MSS B and E mw”. 

hh= MSS E and Bre, 

i MS B*t non; see v. 17, n. b. 

jMS B*t "nv. 

k Gr misread this word as œ (= d&AAóÓtpvoc). 

M MS Bet zmn wx. MSS B, E, and F have two bicola in v. 18 where 
only one is called for. Gr (L248 157’ 543 795) 


ävip BovAñs od un rapin Suavónua, dAAÓtpiog Kai DAEPHMAVOS OÙ Ka- 
TANTHEEL pópov. 


Syr (= MSS E and Br y. 181) han anar A nth zits 
exu As m data masa sa. 

m An error (also in MS E) for nxpnn of MS B which is certainly correct. 
Except for this error, in this verse MSS B, E, and F as well as Gr, Lat (which 
adds fili at the beginning), and Syr all agree with each other — a rare occa- 
sion. 
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a 122 Bonn N “Jen OX nvpwm 92 20 

OP Pr omm anna 22 yg? JP nn 5w9 21 
ua 1219? 91012 DN ^2 " yam Rx)” wv 331 

vv ym NO wg numv 1993 "x1 nun am 32,24 
GAIN 7myon2 VORN TUN NN oom wb» 33,2 
Je: man “ne mia mav DyN anxie CIN Parc 4 
APMIWN NN JOINV #993 35i hom 53934 5 


0 MS B vays mam, the original reading; Syr is close: cardas 
it mis. Gr év Aıdwöccıv is probably an inner Greek error for 
M0w Sic (so Hart); cf. Isa 8,14. MS E ays Tr. 

o0 MS B has this bicolon in two forms: 


mn mansaı D aha qua non bx a 
75 nmn d myw 2 non "wc 


(MS Br is unclear but probably has eyv^ and mm.) The original bicolon is 
found in a and d (d = Syr). 

P?- MS E, which has a lacuna at the beginning: 771{2...]. 

a= Gr nÒ TOV TÉKVOV COD. 

"Both MSS F and E omit v. 23. Note that both MSS also give 33,1 
before 32,24. 

s MSS B and E on. 

tz MS E. MS Bu a5 = Gr kai náv = Syr noe: MS B*t is 
damaged here, but probably read aw”. 

u= MS E; MS B mw (cf. Prov 16,17). 

vv z MSS B and E. 

„Gr 248 En avt® = Lat. 

x Gr éAattwOnoetar; Syr x Jord. 

ySyr omits vv. 2-4. 

z= MS E. MS B™ yona; B*t is damaged: ...om. 

a Marcus has wm in his transcription of MS E. In the note he writes that 
M. L. Margolis suggests that the MS read ^xw, “a ship”, a reading Marcus 
follows later in his translation; cf. Gr nAotov. MS B has only part of x extant. 

’Both MSS F and E omit v. 3, the last verse extant in MS B, which is 
missing 33,4-35,11. 

cc= Gr étoiuacov Aóyov; MS E has only final 7 extant. 

dd= MS E. 

ee Gr Kai odrtoc ÜKOLOO NOT. 

ff'This text is probably corrupt; cf. Marcus. Gr ovvdénoov roideíav Kai 
(+ tots O-V 248 b etc.; + ovtws S L’-*48-315’ a etc.) dnoxpidntt. 


g MS E main, a difficult reading, now confirmed by MS F. 
^^ MS E has a lacuna here. Gr tpoxög AuáEnc; Syr ASS em 


Hi Syr WAAL mal; Gr omläyxva pœpoi. 
ji Gr xdi óc tæv orpepónevos ó Siadoyicuós avtod. Syr 
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bay "ame 55 nnn lea ame! kam owak 6 
PU DY MID VIN 9 ^3 Dv ^n» dy m” 7 
tioy on wr s. You ^^» MONA PINS 8 


MS C Folio 1a (TAB. IIT) 


ama (nopi say) ^"d pws bps wb(w wr)? — 25,8c 
a[.]wer oy (mw wm) ox b noow(n nux bya) “WR a 


cB dus. th pa aa Lis EN: Syr misread mm as m, “pig” (so 
Box-Oesterley). 

kk= Syr he “van re. Gr innog eig ox(s)iav (with many 
variants). MS E has a lacuna here. 

H= MS E. Syr ee asa cosa; Gr óc piAos pokóç (9. nouóc V 
L-248, o. pwpdc Se 547; puouorxós D). 

m MS E has a lacuna here. Syr us» 13 > : Gr émkaônuévov. 

n= MS E, Gr, and Syr. | 

^? MS E has a lacuna before the final n. 

PP? A difficult, if not corrupt, text. Gr dia ti nuépa spac Únepéxel, 
Kai nav POS nuépac éviavtod dq NAiov; Syr ¿as dun 
e amlas Also zia (Wal, Mos. mé) mia, sor ur 
Er durs rm re ic. 


aMS E y(n]. 
rr MS E mani n [ ]; Marcus describes the two letters after the lacuna as 
"evidently the remains of nan which the scribe cancelled and rewrote”. 


*5 Syr is close: AFAR Kenley co deas m5. Gr év yvóc& 
Kuptov diexopicOncaAV. 

Mz MS E. Gr Kai NAoiwcev kaipobg Kai &optác. Syr MAL aA 
(Wal, Mos.réiasn © reay) ASIA RMN „ Amis. 


a The text in parentheses is from the leaf of MS C (T.-S. 12.727) that was 
published in 1900; see n. 9 above. Note the order of the cola in these two 
bicola. Syr has the right order (and number of cola): 


ra), hòus alaa ‚masal, a 
mar maso mou ra dos wis b 
lalo m nl masay c 

mio Fania ala rela q 
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MS C Folio 2b (Tas. IV) 


d.45 WRI PWY (nx)? ce wR? pm (neym2) 25,20 
h(n [x] (En? v^ oye FJUR DP OR (DN PN) 21 
Curley Hall Alexander A. Di LELLA, O.F.M. 


Catholic University of America 
Washington, D.C. 20064 
U.S.A. 


Gr has the right order but omits colon b: 
a akápioç ó cuvotkOv Yovalki ovveti, 
c Kai Ô Ev yÀAÀcorm oùk oAí(cO0noev, 
d «ai Óg oùk é0o0AevoEv Gvaëi® éavtoð. 

b The scribe was inconsistent in spelling the negative particle x5. 

cc Gr wc (L-672-743) áváBaoic àppóóng Ev nociv rpeoButépov = Syr 
réxax*0 ria »mal\ iio “Loa mano Sub 

dd= Gr, except for oŬtæç at the beginning. Syr eður? ‚m mia cn 
aa mias hal voie inia. 

e Gr npoonéonc; Syr Aa zò. 

f= Gr; Syr adds e às. 

£8 Syr Ras c dure ere. Gr is corrupt: kai yovaika (B V-253 
L-743; + èv KGAAeé rel.). 

^ Gr émbBvuñons (a-543’ b c etc.) = Syr Ado = mann. 
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ANIMADVERSIONES 


Zechariah and the Benedictus (Luke 1,68-79) 
Practicing What He Preaches 


Recent discussions of the Benedictus have focussed on its provenance(!), 
language(?), structure(?) and function in Luke-Acts(*). Little attention 
though has been given to the question of why it should be Zechariah who 
speaks these words. Machen's suggestion (^) that the association with Zechar- 
iah reflects their true source, goes beyond the evidence. The recent view that 
the hymn is the response of praise from one who has waited patiently for 
God's saving action($) has the merit of highlighting the theme of fulfillment, 


(1) Jewish Christian — so P. BENOIT, “L’enfance de Jean-Baptiste selon Luc 
1”, NTS 3 (1957) 169-194; D. R. JONES, “The Background and Character of the 
Lukan Psalms”, JTS n.s. 19 (1968) 19-50; R. E. BROWN, The Birth of the Mes- 
siah (New York 1977) 350-355; J. A. FITZMYER, The Gospel according to Luke 
I-IX (AB 28; Garden City, New York 1981) 372-390; S. Farris, The Hymns of 
Luke's Infancy Narrative (JSNT 9; Sheffield 1985) 86-98. 

Jewish — so H. GUNKEL, “Die Lieder in der Kindheitsgeschichte Jesu bei 
Lukas”, Festgabe A. von Harnack (Tübingen 1921) 43-60; P. WINTER, “Magnifi- 
cat and Benedictus - Maccabean Psalms?”, BJRL 37 (1954-5) 328-347. 

un — so P. VIELHAUER, “Das Benedictus des Zacharias”, ZTK 49 (1952) 
252-272. 

Lucan — so A. VON HARNACK, “Das Magnificat der Elisabeth (Luk 1,46-55) 
nebst einigen Bemerkungen zu Luk 1 und 2”, Sitzungsberichte der Königlichen 
Preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin 27 (1900) 538-566; A. von 
HARNACK, Luke the Physician (ET; London 1907) Appendix II 199-218, and 
main text 101-105; H.J. CADBURY, The Making of Luke-Acts (New York 1927) 
193 also tentatively concluded Lucan authorship. 

(2) For BROWN, Birth, 246, the issue is deadlocked. But FARRIS argues 
(Hymns, 50; also FARRIS, “ Semitic Sources in Luke 1 and 2”, Gospel Perspectives 
II [ed. R. T. FRANCE - D. WENHAM] [Sheffield 1981] 201-237) for a Hebrew, not 
Greek original. 

(3) A. VANHOYE, “Structure du ‘Benedictus’”, NTS 12 (1965-66) 382-389 and 
P. AUFFRET, “Note sur la structure littéraire de Luc. 1:68-79”, NTS 24 (1978) 
248-258 propose chiastic structures. The dominant view has seen a two part 
structure (P. BENOIT, “L’enfance”, 185-186; BROWN, Birth, 380; FARRIS, Hymns, 
128-133). 

(4) For example FARRIS, Hymns, 151-160, focuses on the motifs of Promise 
and Fulfillment, and the Restoration of Israel. See also P.S. MINEAR, “Luke’s 
Use of the Birth Stories”, Studies in Luke-Acts (ed. L. E. KECK - J. L. MARTYN) 
(London 1968) 111-130, esp. 115-118. H. CONZELMANN'S exclusion (The Theolo- 
gy of St. Luke [New York 1961] 16, n. 3) of the birth narrative has been widely 
recognised to be mistaken. 

($) J. L. MACHEN, “The Hymns of the First Chapter of Luke", Princeton 
Theological Review 10 (1912) 1-38, esp. 36-37. 

(6) So FITZMYER, Gospel, 376; FARRIS, Hymns, 95-96. H.W. BEYER, TDNT 2 
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but it does not adequately reflect the significance of Zechariah in Luke 1 (7). 
It is Simeon more than Zechariah who is presented as the model of the one 
who has waited patiently (Luke 2,25-35)(8). Why then should it be Zechariah 
who speaks these words? 


1. The Portrayal of Zechariah (Luke 1,5-67) 


Our starting point is to note briefly two inter-related features of Luke’s 
presentation of Zechariah in 1,5-66(°). In 1,5, Zechariah is introduced as a 
worshipper. He is a hiereus on priestly duty in the temple (1,8-9). It is 
while he is engaged in worship that Zechariah is addressed by God (1,11-20), 
and the chapter closes with Zechariah’s expression of praise (1,64.68-79). 

In 1,6 the second characteristic is presented — Zechariah is the righteous 
one (dikaios)(1). One cannot help but observe the intensity with which Luke 
underscores this quality. Luke’s predominant use of dikaios is to describe 
God’s servants who do God’s will. It is used of John the Baptist (Luke 
1,17), of Simeon (Luke 2,25), of Joseph of Arimathea (Luke 23,50), and of 
Jesus (Luke 23,47; Acts 3,14; 7,52; 22,14)(!) In this select company Ze- 
chariah is placed. But his righteousness is not only established by associa- 
tion. Divine approval is expressed in the prepositional phrase enantion tou 
theou (13). | 

The rest of v. 6 establishes further the content of dikaios. Luke employs 
poreuomai with an ethical sense to denote Zechariah’s living His life is 
marked by obedience to pasais (emphatic and comprehensive) fais entolais 
kai dikaiomasin(?). Entolais is not frequent in Luke-Acts (5 times); it is 


(1964) 761, sees Zechariah as a true Israelite praising God. BROWN, Birth, 347, 
378, seems to see Zechariah as the representative of an Anawim piety of Jerusal- 
em Christians. 

(”) For convenience, I retain the traditional designation for the author but do 
not discuss the issue of authorship. 

( For Luke’s interest in models and examples, see “Jesus as the Model for 
the Apostles in Acts” and “Moses as the Model of the Prophet” in L. T. JOHN- 
SON, The Literary Function of Possessions in Luke-Acts (Missoula 1977) 
chap. 1. 

(°) See the relevant sections in the commentaries for more detailed discussion 
— BROWN, Birth; FITZMYER, Gospel; and I. H. MARSHALL, The Gospel of Luke 
(Exeter 1978). 

(19) In the text the adjective is of course plural (dikaioi) referring to both 
Zechariah and Elizabeth. Because the Benedictus is attributed only to Zechariah 
(1,64.67) we will restrict our discussion to him. 

(11) Dikaios — 17 times in Luke-Acts. It can also be used of hypocrites 
(Luke 18,9; 20,20), and of conduct and values pleasing to God (Luke 12,57; Acts 
4,19), for which the reward is resurrection (Luke 14,14; Acts 24,15). 

(12) enantion is used for the presence of both God. and human beings (cf. 
Luke 1,8; 20,26; 24,19). With the first sense it is synonymous with endpion in 
the Benedictus (Luke 1,75; cf. 1,15.19; 5,25). 

(13) The commentaries (n. 9) and entries in TDNT note the influence of OT 
language of piety and obedience to God’s will. There is no need to document it 
here. Its effect is to highlight Zechariah’s exemplary righteousness. 
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used specifically of God’s commandments (Luke 18,20; 23,56) as well as 
more generally — in the parable of the prodigal son, it denotes the father’s 
will (Luke 15,29). Only one who fulfills the dikaioma of the Lord can be 
deemed dikaios and amemptos (!^). 

Verse 7 introduces a situation in which these two aspects of Zechariah's 
character are demonstrated. In the context of worship, God's call and mercy 
effect fecundity in barrenness as a child is promised (1,11-25), born and 
named (1,57-66). Childlessness could conventionally be seen as punish- 
ment(!5) but 1,5-6 rule out this interpretation with the emphasis on dikaios. 
In the exchange of 1,18-20 with the angel, Zechariah’s attempt to gain assu- 
rances regarding the promise (1,13) brings a rebuke for unbelief and a punish- 
ment of silence until the birth is accomplished (1,20)(19. But significantly, 
the subsequent narrative reinterprets this silence without reference to punish- 
ment. The silence functions as a sign to the waiting congregation that some- 
thing wonderful has happened (v. 22). Then, after the birth, the ending of 
the silence (v. 64) dramatizes Zechariah’s righteousness. In obedience to the 
angel's revelation of God's will (1,13), and contrary to the pressures of neigh- 
bors, relatives and tradition (1,58-61), he insists with Elizabeth on naming 
the child John (1,63)(!”). Such righteous obedience brings the miraculous 
return of his speech(!5)) Typically, the first act of this righteous one is to 
praise God (1,64). The two qualities which marked the initial presentation 
of Zechariah (1,5-6) — a worshipper and a righteous one — are thus exhi- 
bited in the events of John’s birth. The scene is set for the Benedictus. 


2. Functions of the Benedictus 


The Benedictus has usually been regarded as a hymn expressing praise to 
God. The introduction at 1,64 (eulogón ton theon(!?), the hymnic formula 


(1^) dikaioma and amemptos (see W. GRUNDMANN, “memphomai”, TDNT 4 
[1967] 571-574) are hapax legomena in Luke. 

(15) Note the blessing of children (Gen 1,28; Ps 127,3-5; Ps 128,3.4.6); the 
shame of no children (Gen 16,4.11); and the divine punishment of childlessness 
(Lev 20,20-21; 2 Sam 6,23; Jer 22,30; 36,30). Parallels with mothers of leading 
OT figures who experience divine intervention are frequently drawn (see BROWN, 
Birth, 268-269). Zechariah and Elizabeth are placed in this tradition. The paral- 
lels between Elizabeth and Mary (FITZMYER, Gospel, 313-314) also need to in- 
clude that, for Luke, God honors human beings in situations of apparent disgrace 
(so Elizabeth — oneidos 1,25) to accomplish his saving purposes. 

(16) The verb pleroun in Luke underlines the fulfillment of divine promises 
and the plan of salvation history (so Luke 4,2; and especially 24,44). 

(17) See the discussion in FITZMYER, Gospel, 380-381. 

(18) parachrema (in Luke-Acts 16 of 18 NT usages) is important here. In 
most of its 16 usages (except Luke 19,11; Act 16,33?) it denotes the occurrence 
of a miracle. 

(1) H. W. BEYER, “Euloged”, TDNT 2 (1964) 745-763 expands the Septua- 
gintal usage, especially its dominant cultic context. The verb occurs fifteen times 
in Luke-Acts; the blessing is directed to a person (8x — Luke 1,42 (2x); 2,34; 
6,28; 24,50; 24,51; Acts 3,25.26); and to God/Jesus (7x — Luke 1,64; 2,28; 9,16; 
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of 1,68 (eulogetos kyrios(?°)), features of hymnic style (poetic expression in 
the midst of prose, complex sentence structure(?!), infinitives(2?)), its likely 
strophic arrangement (2), linguistic parallels with the Psalms(?*), and its form- 
critical designation as a Declarative Psalm of Praise (25) support this tradition- 
al claim. Zechariah the worshipper rejoices in God's saving act. But closer 
analysis indicates a further function. The unit is addressed not only to God 
but also to human beings. Along with praise, proclamation is ex- 
pressed (26). 

The Benedictus has two introductions. We have noted the first at 1,64 
which establishes a hymnic function. The second introduction at v. 67, im- 
mediately prior to the unit, points towards a proclamatory function by its use 
of quite different introductory verbs — eprophéteusen (“he prophesied”), and 
eplesthe (“he was filled”). If Luke had wished to emphasize the expression 


DE 19,38; 24,30.53). The accusative object in 1,64 makes its direction here 
explicit. 

(2°) See BEYER, TDNT 2 754-756. R. DEICHGRABER, Gotteshymnus und 
Christushymnus in der frühen Christenheit; Untersuchungen zu Form, Sprache 
und Stil der frühchristlichen Hymnen (Góttingen 1967) 30-32, lists numerous 
hymnic examples. This expression of praise to God continues in the NT where 
all references but one (Mark 14,61) express praise (Rom 1,25; 9,5; 2 Cor 1,3; 
11,31; Eph 1,3; 1 Pet 1,3). 

(21) W. H. GLOER, “Homologies and Hymns in the New Testament: Form, 
Content and Criteria for Identification”, Perspectives in Religious Studies 11 
(1984) 115-132, esp. p. 132 notes this feature of lengthy sentences. Compare Phil 
2,6-11 which also has two sentences. 

(22) GUNKEL, “Die Lieder”, 50-51, cites examples from Psalms and Pss of 
Sol. JONES, “Background”, 27,32, and BROWN, Birth, 338,372 agree with Gunkel. 
Y. YADIN, The Scroll of the War of the Sons of Light against the Sons of Dark- 
ness (Oxford 1962) 324-329 provides further examples from the ‘Hymn of the 
Return”. 

(33) For example, BENOIT, “L’enfance”, 184-188; BROWN, Birth, 380-391. 

(24) Compare for example Ps 17,3-5; 105,10 LXX. 

(25 So C. WESTERMANN, Das Loben Gottes in den Psalmen (Góttingen 1963) 
61-67, 86, against GUNKEL’s claim, “Die Lieder”, 53, that it is an eschatological 
hymn. It should be noted that Westermann’s conclusion (so too FARRIS, Hymns, 
61-85) is not without difficulty. The presence of an allusion to a battle and its 
victory (vv. 71.74) is a problem (WESTERMANN, Das Loben, 62), as is the absence 
of the perspective Westermann identifies as “looking back to a particular time of 
need”. God’s action has more to do with his sovereign mercy (1,72.78), his 
remembering (1,72b), and his promises (1,70.72.73) than with a “particular time 
of need”. For discussions of the breaking down of hymnic forms in early Ju- 
daism see G. MORAWE, “Vergleich des Aufbaus der Danklieder und hymnischen 
Bekenntnislieder <1QH> von Qumran mit dem Aufbau der Psalmen im Alten 
Testament und im Spátjudentum”, RevQ 4 (1963) 323-356; FARRIS, Hymns, 76- 
85; and JONES, “Background”, esp. 44-47. 

(26) Form-critically, a Declarative Psalm of Praise combines a direct statement 
of praise with a proclamation of the motivation for, and circumstances of, that 
praise. Thus praise and proclamation easily co-exist. The hymnic style of the 
Benedictus is not so pronounced as to exclude other functions. A number of the 
features that appear in other NT hymns — parallelism, participles, relative pro- 
nouns, antithesis, hapax legomena — are not evident in the Benedictus. See 
GLOER, es Homologies and Hymns”. 
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of praise, he could have employed his favorite verb of praise aineó(?”). In- 
stead he uses two verbs of proclamation. 

Eprophéteusen is an important choice. Prophöteuö is not used in any of 
its five other Lucan occurrences to designate hymnic or cultic activity di- 
rected towards God(?)). Human audiences, rather than God, are the addres- 
sees Of this verb. Luke’s usage of the cognate noun(?) prophetes confirms 
this observation; the address of a “prophet” is not directed to God or Christ 
but is directed to human beings. Further, the six Lucan occurrences of pro- 
pheteuö point to the speaking of special insight. In four of these instances 
(1,67; Acts 2,17.18; 19,6) the verb is specifically associated with the presence 
of the Holy Spirit as the source of this knowledge. In his discussion of the 
role of Christian prophets in Acts, E. E. Ellis(30) isolates a number of activi- 
ties of those who prophesy — they exhort and strengthen(?!), interpret the 
scriptures (32), predict the future and guide the community ($3). In such tasks 
the prophet is the Lord’s instrument, “manifesting in the power of the Spirit 
the character of the Lord” (54). 

The Benedictus exemplifies several of these functions. As with prophetic 
words, Zechariah's words strengthen the community by reminding them of 
God's saving will revealed in the decisive redemptive act (1,68b-69.71.78-79). 
His words interpret the scriptures (1,69b-70.73), whereby the visit is seen as 
the fulfillment of God's promises to Israel. He offers guidance on how the 
community should live (1,74-75). With the choice of the verb prophöteuö a 
human audience is clearly addressed. Zechariah is presented as a prophet, a 
preacher. 

The other introductory verb in v. 67 reinforces this presentation. 
Eplesthe is a distinctive Lucan verb (twenty-two of its twenty-four NT usages 
in Luke-Acts), and is not employed elsewhere by Luke to express praise and 
worship. Significantly, the verb appears predominantly in Luke in associa- 
tion with the Holy Spirit(?5), which “conveys the power of preaching” (?9). 
Two of Luke’s leading preachers, Peter (Acts 4,8) and Paul (Acts 13,9), are 


(2) aine is used by Luke in six of its eight NT appearances (Luke 2,13.20; 
19,37; Acts 2,47; 3,8.9). 

(28) Luke 22,64; Acts 2,17.18; 19,6; 21,9. Note also its absence from the 
expressions of praise in Luke 1,46; 2,13.28. 

(2) G. FRIEDRICH, “Prophetes”, TDNT 6 (1968) 781-861. Luke uses the 
word 59 times. 

(9) E. E. ELLIS, “The Role of the Christian Prophets in Acts”, Apostolic His- 
tory and the Gospels (ed. W. W. GASQUE - R. P. MARTIN) (Grand Rapids 1970) 
55-67. 

(1) ELLIS, “Role”, 56-57. Compare Acts 15,32 — Judas and Silas are pro- 
phets; Acts 14,27 — Paul and Barnabas. 

(32) ELLIS, “Role”, 58-62. Compare Acts 13,16-41 and 15,16-18 where teach- 
ing and prophesying are linked. | 

(33) ELLIS, “Role”, 62. Acts 13,1; 15,27. 

(34) ELLIS, “Role”, 67. FRIEDRICH, “ Prophetes”, 835, reaches a similar con- 
clusion. In prophesying, the insight into God's saving will, given by the Spirit, is 
proclaimed to God's people. 

(35) Luke 1,15.41.67; Acts 2,4; 4,8.31; 9,17; 13,9. 

(6) G. DELLING, “Pimplemi”, TDNT 6 (1968) 130. 
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notable examples. Since eplesthe occurs in 1,68 in relation to the Spirit, it 
belongs to this primary grouping. It is a verb which Luke uses to denote 
proclamation, and to style Zechariah as a preacher. 

In addition to noting these verbs of proclamation, it is worth repeating 
the fact that the vocabulary of Zechariah's proclamation has much in com- 
mon with vocabulary in the Acts speeches(??. Gryglewicz’s observation (38) 
of eighteen similarities between the Benedictus and the speech of Acts 3,12- 
26 can be developed further. Half of these words recur numerous times in 
other Acts speeches(?), while some appear in Acts only in speeches(?) A 
further eleven words in the Benedictus, not in Acts 3, also appear in Acts 
speeches(*!). Zechariah’s proclamation thus employs a significant amount of 
language in common with Luke’s other preachers — Peter, Stephen and 
Paul. 


(7) For example, BENOIT, “L’enfance”, 189, noted similarities between the 
vocabulary of the John the Baptist material (vv. 76-77) and several Acts 
speeches. | 

(38) F. GRYGLEWICZ, “Die Herkunft der Hymnen des Kindheitsevangeliums 
des Lucas”, NTS 21 (1974-75) 265-273. 

(33) In addition to theos (“God”), kyrios (“Lord”) and pas (“all”), there are 
the following: Abraam 7,2.16.17.32; 13,26; also 3,13.25; didömi with the sense of 
God giving salvation or an equivalent divine gift — 4,12; 7,8.10.38; 10,40; 
11,17.18; 13,34; 15,8; 17,25; also 3,16; egeiro as God's act of raising Jesus — 
4,10; 5,30; 10,40; 13,30.37; also 3,15; laleö for God speaking — 2,31; 7,6; 
26,22; also 3,21.24; laos as God's people — 4,10; 7,17.34; 10,42; 13,17; 15,14; 
26,23; pater as forefathers — 5,30; 7,2.32; -13,17; 22,14; 26,6; plus 3,13.25; pro- 
phétés as OT prophets — 2,16; 10,43; 13,27; 15,15; 24,14; 26,22; also 3,18.21.24. 
On Luke's use of Abraham, see N. A. DAHL, “The Story of Abraham in Luke- 
Acts”, Studies in Luke-Acts, 139-158. 

(#0) aidn (“of old”) 3,21; 15,18; diatheke (“covenant”) 3,25; 7,8; horkos 
(“oath”) 2,30; pais (“servant” — David) 4,25; poieó (for God's saving action) 
2,36; 4,28; 10,39. 

(41) gnösis (“knowledge”) 2,36; 4,10; 13,38; aphesis hamartiön 5,32; 13,38; 
sóteria 4,12; 5,31; 13,23; epeskepsato (vv. 68.78) with the sense of the expression 
of the divine will for good or evil — 6,3; 7,23; 15,14; echthros (“enemy” — v. 
71) — 2,35; mimnéskomai (v. 72 — God remembering) 10,31; /atreuein (v. 74) 
— 7,7; 24,14; 26,7; 27,23. There is one more Acts reference, also in a speech 
(7,42), but this expresses service of false gods. dikaiosyné (v. 75) — 10,35; 
17,31; hypsistos (vv. 76.78) — 7,48; hodos (vv. 76.79 — the new divinely ap- 
pointed way) — 2,28; 22,14; eirene (v. 79, * peace") — 7,26; 10,36; see n. 43. 
This similarity of vocabulary (and content) cannot be interpreted to indicate the 
Benedictus is a total Lucan creation. There is a cluster of Lucanisms in vv. 76- 
77 (hypsistos [* Most High”] — 9 of 13 NT usages; enopion — 35 of 93 [34 in 
Rev]; aphesis — 10 of 17; aphesis hamartion — 8 of 11) suggesting vv. 76-77 are 
a Lucan addition (see BENOIT, “L’enfance”, esp. 184-191; and BROWN, Birth, 
371, 381). Further, we should note that several important words in the Benedic- 
tus do not occur in the Acts speeches (keras [“horn”], eleos [* mercy”), splagchna 
[lit. “bowels” — tender mercy], anatole [lit. “rising”]), and some key terms in 
the speeches are not present here. These include metanoia (“repentance”) 5,31; 
13,24; 20,21; 26,20; martureo (*bear witness"). 6,3; 10,43; 13,22; 15,8; 22,5; 
26,5; stauroö (“crucify”) 2,36; 4,10; the name Jésous 2,36; 3,20; 4,10; 10,36.38; 
11,17; 13,23.33. In addition, the theme of the inclusion of the Gentiles, explicit- 
ly proclaimed in the speeches — 10,34; 11,11-17; 13,46; 15,14 — is not openly 
stated in the Benedictus. 
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Having noted Zechariah’s proclamatory role, the content of his proclama- 
tion requires clarification. The unit’s link with the question concerning John 
in v.66a offers an important clue. V. 66b provides a partial answer by 
stressing God's presence with John, and vv. 76-77 describe John's role as the 
preparer for God's redemptive act. But what is striking is the degree of the 
subservience of the John material in the Benedictus (four lines in a unit of 
twenty)(?). Zechariah’s proclamation is not about John and his future role. 
Rather, the focus falls on God and God's accomplished act. God has been 
faithful to his promises to David (vv. 69-70) and to Abraham (vv. 72-73); 
God has saved his people (vv. 68.69.71.74); his light and peace are now 
experienced (vv. 78-79) (43). 

In proclaiming God's action, Luke sets forth the goal of that act. The 
redemption of his people (1,71.74a) is more than a past event; it is determi- 
native for the present, the new age. Thus Luke expresses the goal of God's 
saving act at the climax of the first sentence, in vv. 74b-75: 


latreuein auto en hosioteti kai dikaiosyne 
enopion autou pasais tais hemerais hémon. 


Latreuein(#) (“to serve, to worship”) is a key verb, embracing a twofold 
meaning — a specific act of worship and obedient living(#). This service to 
God may be expressed specifically in worship and prayer (Luke 2,37), or, 
more generally and frequently, in the whole of life which manifests one's 
loyalty and commitment of heart. Such commitment was exhibited by Jesus 
(Luke 4,8) and by Paul (Acts 24,14); this way of living is God's will for his 
people (Acts 7,7). In this verb Zechariah sets forth as the goal of God's 
redemptive act a life of service and worship. 

The two datives en hosioteti kai dikaiosyne (*in holiness and righteous- 
ness”) emphasize the point(^). In its few Septuagintal usages, hosiote- 


(+2) FITZMYER, Gospel, 376, clearly overstates the case when he says that the 
Benedictus “acts as an answer to the question posed" about John in v. 66. 
Zechariah's words do more than this. 

(43) See J. CoMBLIN, “La Paix dans la Théologie de Saint Luc”, ETL 32 
(1956) 439-460. 

(44) An infinitive of result — BROWN, Birth, 371-372. FARRIS, Hymns, 138, 
comments “the ultimate goal and result of God's saving action is finally 
reached... The purpose of God's saving action is that the people should serve 
him aright ". | 

(5) H. STRATHMANN, “ Latreuó", TDNT 4 (1967) 60. In the Septuagint, it is 
not used of human relationships but signifies “to serve or worship cultically, 
especially by sacrifice", recognizing who is God and Lord. But this specific act 
is not isolated from the rest of human conduct. It occurs in the larger context of 
wholehearted commitment and obedient living (Deut 10,12). In the NT this 
emphasis continues. Eight of the twenty-one references are in Heb and Rev; one 
(Luke 2,37) refers to Anna's fervent hope in God; two are to worship of other 
gods (Acts 7,42; Rom 1,25) in contrast to serving the true God; while ten (Matt 
4,10; Luke 1,74; 4,8; Acts 7,7; 24,14; 26,7; 27,23; Rom 1,9; Phil 3,3; 2 Tim 
1,3) highlight service to God embracing all of one's life. See STRATHMANN, “ La- 
treuö”, 62-65. | 

(4) The two datives occur together in Wis 9,3 where Solomon recognizes 
these qualities as being God's expectation of human life, and so asks for Wisdom 
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ti(*) denotes personal piety and righteous obedience. Its two New Testa- 
ment usages express a quality that is not merely a virtue but is “a conse- 
quence of the new birth”(4*) manifested in righteous living. Likewise, di- 
kaiosyne enópion autou is not “isolated rectitude” but designates “the fulfill- 
ment of God's will in an action which is pleasing to Him” (4). The Psalmic 
phrase pasais tais hémerais hemón (“all our days”(°%)), indicates the time 
span throughout which such service is to be rendered. 

In proclaiming God's saving act, Zechariah amplifies greatly the signifi- 
cance of the events beyond the immediate context. He transcends the narra- 
tive constraints(?!) to reveal the divine power at work(32), and the fulfillment 
of God's promises and Israel's expectations. And in doing so he asserts the 
goal of God's action, a people who are committed /atreuein autö (v. 74b) in 
the totality of a way of life. Thus, as the Benedictus expresses praise, so it 
also proclaims and exhorts (53). | 


3. Why does Zechariah speak these words ? 


We can now draw together the threads of our discussion and propose an 
answer to our initial question. In section I we noted that two qualities mark 


to be sent to enable such living. Significantly Wisdom is linked in Wis 9 with 
the Holy Spirit. At 9,4 Solomon prays for sophia (“wisdom”); at 9,17 the giving 
of sophia and the sending of to hagion sou pneuma (“your holy Spirit”) are 
linked. Luke’s community is one that is filled with the Spirit (Acts 2) so such a 
quality ought to be manifested. 

(47) F. Hauck, “Hosios”, TDNT 5 (1967) 493. In the LXX it occurs in Deut 
9,5 (as a synonym of dikaiosyné), Prov 14,32 (a characteristic of a dikaios person) 
and 1 Kgs 9,4 (of Solomon, requiring him to be obedient). In this last reference 
it is paired with euthytéti which appears with dikaiosyné in Josh 24,14 LXX 
expressing Joshua’s command to the people to live in the land serving God (/a- 
treusate auto) “in holiness and righteousness”. 

(48) HAUCK, “Hosios”, 493; cf. Eph 4,24. 

(4) G. SCHRENK, “ Dikaiosyne”, TDNT 2 (1964) 199. 

(5°) A durative or temporal dative — C. F. D. MOULE, An Idiom-Book of 
New Testament Greek (London 1960) 43; F. BLASS-A. DEBRUNNER, A Greek 
Grammar of the New Testament and Other Early Christian Literature (tr. and ed. 
R. W. FUNK) (Chicago 1961) sect. 201, p. 108. 

(5!) It is interesting to compare this function of Zechariah’s proclamation with 
M. Dibelius’ comments about the historiographical tradition to which the Acts 
speeches belong. DIBELIUS, “The Speeches in Acts and Ancient Historiography ”, 
Studies in the Acts of the Apostles (ed. H. GREEVEN) (London 1956) 138-185, 
notes that Luke follows this tradition in that his speeches have significance 
beyond their literary context (176) meaning more to the readers than those in the 
narrative context (172). Dibelius does not draw a link with the Benedictus. 

(52) DIBELIUS, “The Speeches in Acts”, 164-165, comments that the Acts 
speeches “give heightened meaning... to reveal the powers which are active be- 
hind the events”. 

(53) DIBELIUS, “The Speeches in Acts”, 180, comments that in the historiogra- 
phical tradition, the content of the speeches is not merely information “to be 
conveyed to the reader as part of the story, but (is) a proclamation and an exhor- 
tation”. 
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Luke’s presentation of Zechariah — he is dikaios and a worshipper. In sec- 
tion II we observed that the Benedictus expresses Zechariah’s worship and 
proclaims God’s saving act in fulfillment of the divine promises and the 
hopes of Israel. Particularly, we emphasized the goal of this saving act, 
stated in the clause introduced by the infinitive /atreuein (vv. 74b-75) — a 
people whose whole “way of life is really a cultic service” (54) of God. We 
can now observe that the goal of God’s saving act embraces the same two 
qualities that are evident in Luke’s portrait of Zechariah — righteous living 
and worship (55). 

Zechariah is therefore a good choice to recite the Benedictus. Presented 
by Luke as a worshipper and as a dikaios one, he thus models in his own 
living the goal of God's saving act — a life of service to God marked by 
righteousness. Zechariah can make this proclamation and expression of 
praise with integrity. He is a good example(*%). He practices what he 
preaches (57). 


100 Stockton St., #203 Warren CARTER 
Princeton, NJ 08542 
U.S.A. 


(54) FITZMYER, Gospel, 385. 

(5) I cannot agree with FRIEDRICH, “ Prophetes”, 835-836 who discusses Ze- 
chariah (along with Elizabeth and Simeon) under the heading “ Pre-Christian Pro- 
phets”. That might be true of the confines of the narrative fiction of chap. 1, 
but it is not true of Luke’s broader design. I have demonstrated above that 
Zechariah, his words, and his role as a model transcend the confines of the fic- 
tion. 

(56) Note that a hypocrite is a contrast to a dikaios person. See Luke 6,42; 
12,56-57; 13,15. 

(57) My appreciation to Dr. Paul Meyer for his comments on an earlier draft 
of this paper. 
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Palaeographical Dating of P# to the Later First Century* 


During the last two years I have attempted to marshal new palaeographi- 
cal evidence for evaluating P. Beatty II + P. Mich. 222 (P^9. I was encour- 
aged to do this, above all, by the publication of two papyri, P. Oxy. XLI 
2987 (AD 78/9) and P. Mich. Inv. 6789(!). As is well known, the first editor 
of P* F.G. Kenyon abandoned his former dating perhaps owing to state- 
ments by U. Wilcken(?) and then assigned the papyrus to a date not later 
than the first half of the third century(). This dating(^ has since been 


(*) I should like to express my deepest gratitude to Dr. Revel Coles in Papy- 
rology Rooms of Ashmolean Museum. I have followed his comments (30 Aug. 
1986) at important points in this paper. Thanks are also greatly due to Prof. 
Peter Parsons at Oxford whose criticism (4 Sept. 1986) considerably improved 
my paper. I should also like to thank Prof. DDr. h.c. Martin Hengel and Rev. 
Prof. C. F. D. Moule for encouraging me, and Prof. J. K. Elliott, who kindly in- 
formed me of the address of Mr. T. C. Skeat, who, however, was at present not 
able to comment on the study (Letter of 12 Sept. 1986). My thanks to Will 
Deming and Dr. F.Stanley Jones for help with my English. I should like here 
again to express my gratitude to the editors of this journal for their considerable 
suggestions. 

(See T. RENNER, “Four Michigan Papyri of Classical Greek Authors”, 
Zeitschrift für Papyrologie und Epigraphik [ZPE] 29 (1978) 16-21. 

(2) The dating of U. Wilcken was assigned on the basis of one leaf (fol 86") as 
follows: *Ja, die Unzialschrift kónnte ich mir schon in II. Jahrh. vorstellen, doch 
weist die kursive Zeile mit der Stichenzáhlung vielleicht doch schon auf das III. 
Jahrh. hin, aber mit einem Ansatz ‘um 200' wáre wohl auch diese vereinbar. 
Jedenfalls macht mir Taf. II einen älteren Eindruck als Taf. I" (Archiv für Papy- 
rusforschung 11 [1935] 113). It is thus apparent that he also thought that the 
stichometrical notes are more or less contemporary with the main hand. Cf. 
K. OHLY, Stichometrische Untersuchungen (Leipzig 1928) 86ff.; T. C. SKEAT, “The 
Length of the Standard Papyrus Roll and the Cost-advantage of the Codex", ZPE 
45 (1982) 173. 

3) C£. F. G. KENYON, “A Third Century Papyrus Codex of the Epistles of St. 
Paul, edited by Henry A.Sanders. University of Michigan Studies, Humanistic 
Series, Vol. XXXVIII Ann Arbor, 1935", American Journal of Philology 57 
(1936) 93; IDEM, The Chester Beatty Biblical Papyri: Fasc. III Suppl. Pauline 
Epistles (London 1936) Text xv and Plates preface. 

(4) The newer criterion for estimating age was, according to F.G. Kenyon, 
that calligraphically the finest is also the earliest. Though the letters of P* are 
rather early in style, he said its type had lost a little of the simplicity of the best 
hands of the Roman period. Consequently, the terminus ad quem of P4# was 
confirmed, as usual, by the cursive stichometric subcriptions. Cf. The Chester 
Beatty Biblical Papyri: Fasc. I, General Introduction (London 1933) 13-14; Fasc. 
III, Pauline Epistles and Revelation (London 1934) 1x; “A Third Century Papy- 
rus Codex", 93. 
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accepted without reference to dated parallel papyri from the third or second 
centuries. After carefully examining the plates of P46, I have been able to 
isolate the decisive criteria for establishing the date of the papyrus. 

Firstly I examined the ligature forms of P*, which until now have not 
received due notice(5). This sort of calligraphic hand with its striking effort 
to keep to the upper line($ (fol 8 9, G2 x oyet and fol 24 9, 
AY Try) is unknown to me after the first century at least in a consis- 
tent usage and is found mostly in the later(’) Ptolemaic period. Another 
calligraphic feature, which belongs to an added hand, seems to determine the 
papyrus’s terminus ad quem. This style (fol 28” 11, 444) appears from the 
second century BC to the early second century AD(); within the first century 


(5)H. A. Sanders, who first saw the 30 most important leaves, claimed very 
mistakenly that there are no ligatures and made no palaeographical mention of 
the added hands. F.G. Kenyon indicated only that the corrections in a second 
hand are occasional and too small to assist the dating. G. Zuntz carefully distin- 
guished the different hands and noticed that the same hand added the page num- 
bers and wrote the number of stichoi under most of the epistles. Recently, 
J. R. Royse has again classified the corrections in P^. Cf. H. A. SANDERS, A 
Third-Century Papyrus Codex of the Epistles of Paul (Ann Arbor 1935) 12-13; 
F. G. KENYON, The Chester Beatty Biblical Papyri: Fasc. III Suppl. Pauline Epis- 
tles (London 1936) xv; G. ZUNTZ, The Text of the Epistles (The Schweich Lec- 
tures of the British Academy 1946; London i953) 252-254; J. R. Royse, Scribal 
Habits in Early Greek New Testament Papyri (Diss., Graduate Theological Union 
1981) 627-640. 

(6) Cf. P. Ryl. III 531. This convention to keep to the upper line may be of 
ancient age like dots dividing into words (from Ugaritic scripts until the paleo- 
Hebrew of Qumran) or the colophon-form containing the stichometric note in 
ancient literary texts, e.g., J. A. BLACK, “Babylonian Ballads: A New Genre”, 
Studies in Literature from the Ancient Near East (ed. J. M. SassoN) (New Haven 
1984) Figure 1 Reverse, BM 47507; cf. also V. GARDTHAUSEN, “ Die alexandri- 
nische Bibliothek, ihr Vorbild, Katalog und Betrieb", Zeitschrift des Deutschen 
Vereins für Buchwesen und Schrifitum 4-6 (1922) 85. In any event, Ptolemaic 
writing is clearly distinguished in the three following ways from Roman writing: 
(1) the effort to keep the line, (2) the informality of letters, (3) the directions of 
strokes. Especially in the Roman period there are a few ways of keeping the 
line, e.g, to keep only the upper line, to combine the horizontal strokes of. e, n, 
0, c, t with wide spread in time, to keep the lower line (cf. P. Oxy. XLVII 3332, 
P. Tebt. Tait 46, W. SCHUBART, Griechische Paldographie [Handbuch der Alter- 
tumwissenschaft, I, iv/1; München 1925] Abb. 99), and to keep the upper and 
lower lines. The ligature ways of vertical calligraphy in P* ( CX X ot 
AaTYTU ST )area decidedly early type, as is also the main hand (* cia 
TI NAC eyPp veu). 

(7) This agrees with comments by Revel Coles to me, but the ligature ways 
would seem to have originated from the second century BC. 

(8) This form is found exceptionally in P. Amh. I 92 (AD 162-3), 11,14,22, 
but the vertical stroke of the kappa indicates clearly its own time. Conversely, a 
great chronological difference is visible in two added hands (fol 37v and fol 56"). 
Such a chronological difference is not a rare phenomenon, for a later Ptolemaic 
papyrus (P. Oxy. XIX 2214), to which additions were made by a hand of the 
later second century AD, was long treasured, probably together with P. Oxy. XIX 
2212, 2213 (cf. E. G. TURNER, “Roman Oxyrhynchus”, JEA 38 [1952] 93). In 
the case of P#, hands of the correction do not all belong only to the later cen- 
turies. Of course, the stichometric notes and pagination are no doubt additions 
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a similar form of writing is found in P. Med. I 7 (AD 13/4); P. Oxy. II 326 
(AD 45); P. Lond. III 1166 (AD 42); P. Ups. Frid 1 (AD 48); BGU I 350 
(AD 98-117) etc. Secondly, all literary papyri similar to P* in its exact style 
(Fig. 1) (4) have been assigned to an early date, e.g.: 


P. Oxy. XV 1790 - the middle or rather latter half of the first century BC 
(B. P. Grenfell and A. S. Hunt), the reign of Augustus (W. Schubart) (1°) 
P. Mil. Vogl. Inv. 1181 int. - I AD (Cl. Gallazzi))(!!) 


from a so-called *Bibl. Majuscule hand" (for this terminology I am indebted to 
the editors of the journal Biblica, cf. E. G. TURNER, Greek Manuscripts of the 
Ancient World [Princeton 1971] introduction 25; concerning its early type, cf. 
P. Hercul. 1457 — D. Bassi, Papiri Ercolanesi Tomo 1 [Milano 1914] 7 plates) in 
G. Cavallo's system of classification (see Fig. 2). But the hand prefixed TA to 1. 
7 of fol 54 appears in the archiv of Tryphon, e.g. P. Oxy. II 320 (AD 59) and 
also in the archiv of the Iulii Theones (AD 156-161). The type of hand that 
added MH to 1. 13 of fol 54” appears from SCHUBART, Griechische Paläographie, 
Abb. 26 I. 10 through P. Oxy. III 473 probably up to the early third century AD, 
e.g. P. Oxy. XLII 3075 (AD 225), but the slight looping, sloped toward the left, 
makes an earlier impression. The hands added MEN on 1. 16 of fol 53v and 
TENH on 1. 13 of fol 55’ should not be dated late in the third century, as C. H. 
Roberts thought (ZuNTZ, The Text of the Epistles, 254), but should be long-dated 
e.g. from SCHUBART, Griechische Paläographie, Abb. 31 (AD 83) to P. Amh. I 72 
(AD 246). Particularly the hand of fol 53% may be assigned to somewhat earlier 
date by virtue of the flatly elongated movements. 

(°) Generally speaking, most letters ( & AF NS Xx cà Win Y Yo) 
are made of three separate strokes. The upsilon has two forms, as also in 
P. Heid. 2 (130 BC, cf. R. SEIDER, Paläographie der griechischen Papyri, I, Abb. 
15) and PSI IV 320 (AD 18, cf. R. PINTAUDI, “Papiri greci e latini a Firenze, 
Secoli III a.C. - VIII d.C." , Papyrologica Florentina XII [Firenze 1983] tav. XI): 
its decoration is formed by the hyphenated foot or, more often, by the finial 
stretched out toward the left like the vertical stroke of other letters. The oblique 
strokes of XA X x w have small heads rounded toward the left. + and 
often P are angle-formed, as one sees sometimes, though rarely, in early inscrip- 
tions and papyri, e.g., Herculaneum papyri, P. Oxy. XXI 2295; XXX 2528 etc. 
The beta and the epsilon are early forms. For the beta, cf. P. Merton 59 (154 or 
143 BC); P. Lond. II 354 (7/4 BC); PSI IV 320 (AD 18); P. Teb. 568, the second 
hand (AD 20/1); P. Oxy. II 282 (AD 30-35); P. Oxy. II 246 (AD 66) etc. For the 
epsilon, cf. P. Ryl. II 131 (AD 31); P. Lond. 177 (AD 40/1); P. Oxy. XXIV 2387; 
P. Lond. 136 verso; P. Ryl. III 486 etc. It may be suggested that the tendency to 
be down-curved in the third stroke of the epsilon is, alongside of beginning with 
a space slightly left blank, a notable mark of early Roman hands (cf. P. Berol. 
16895 + 21284; PSI X 1176; P. Lond. Lit. 6 + P. Ryl. III 540 + P. Libr. Congr. 
4082 B; P. Ryl. III 486; P. Oxy. II 225; P. Oxy. II 216; P.Oxy. XXI 2299; 
P. IFAO Inv. 23, the second hand; P. Fayum 6; P. Oxy. XII 2225; P. Oxy. II 
282; P. Amst. I, 1 etc). For the general stroke of most of the letters P46 is 
apparently well comparable to two literary-type hands: P. Fayüm 6; P.Oxy. II 
246 the first hand (AD 66). 

(19) SCHUBART, Griechische Paláographie, 116. But in this dating there is 
some room for doubt, for the coronis form comes near to the form of the second 
century (see Fig. 3). 

(11) CL. GALLAZZI, *Glossario a Homerus, Odyssea I 46-53”, ZPE 45 (1982) 
41. This school hand may be compared barely only with P. Oxy. XXXI 2555 
among the examples of Cl. Gallazzi, or rather with PSI IV 320 and P. Oxy. 
XXXIX 2879. These corrections were owing entirely to the careful Observations 
of the editors. 
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P. Oxy. XXII 2337 - terminus post AD 65 

P. Mich. Inv. 6789 - the latter part of the first century or the second century 
AD (T. Renner) 

P. Alex. Inv. 443 - the second half of the first century (G. Cavallo and 
T. Luzzatto) (1?) 

P. Med. Inv. 70.01 verso - AD 55 (O. Montevecchi)(!3) 

P. Oxy. LIII 3695(14) - the first century (E. Lobel), the later first century 
(M. W. Haslam) 

P. Ryl. III 550 - early in the second century (C. H. Roberts). 

Moreover, P* may be compared with other similar literary hands, which fur- 
ther disclose the particular style of P46: 

P. Mon. Gr. Inv. 216 - the second half of the first century BC (G. Cavallo, 
C. H. Roberts, E. G. Turner, P. Fabrini and F. Maltomini) 

P. Berol. 6926 + P. Gen. Inv. 100 - terminus ad AD 100/1, before the middle 
of the first century, or probably the last Ptolemaic period (U. Wil- 
cken) (15), the reign of Augustus (W. Schubart)('$), the second half of the 
first century (C. H. Roberts) 

P. Gr. Berol. 19c - the last decade of the first century (W. Schubart)(!?) 

P. Oxy. 18 - AD 50-150 (B. P. Grenfell) (13) _ 

P. Gr. Berol. 29b - the first half of the second century (W. Schubart)(!%), AD 
50-150 (B. P. Grenfell) 

P. Hamb. III 193 - I AD (B. Kramer and D. Hagedorn) (29) 


(12) About the papyri (P. Alex. Inv. 443 and P. Mon. Gr. Inv. 216), see 
A. CARLINI, Papiri Letterari Greci (Bibliotheca degli Studi Classici e Orientali 13; 
Pisa 1978) 113-118, 237-266, reprinted in the Papyri der Bayerischen Staatsbiblio- 
thek München (Stuttgart 1986) II, 40-59. 

(13) O. MONTEVECCHI, “Nerone a sua polis e ai 6475”, Aegyptus 50 (1970), 
5-33; IDEM, La Papirologia (Torino 1973) tav. 42; O. MONTEVECCHI and G. GER- 
ACI, “Documenta papyracea inedita ad Neronis atque Othonis principatus perti- 
nentia in Papyris Mediolanensibus reperta”, Akten des XIII int. Papyrologenkon- 
gresses (Múnchner Beitráge zur Papyrusforschung 66; Miinchen 1974) 293-307. 
This is a rare example in which the archaic form M is grouped with the young 
form A (a new development in the Ptolemaic form, e.g., P. Petrie I, 19, 225 BC). 
The scribe may be someone like an elder. Though notarial in style, the hands of 
P. Oxy. II 318 and 320, both of which belong to the latest material within the 
archive of Tryphon (AD 11-61), may represent an already prevalent style, togeth- 
er with P. Heid. Inv. G. 1207 (AD 61/2) etc. P. Fayum 110, whose sender (Ge- 
mellis) was sixty-one years old at the time, represents the hand of the later first 
century (the first hand stands in close proximity to the second hand). 

(14) The coronis form (see Fig. 3), asteriscus form (especially fig. 21), and cor- 
rected hand belong, compatible with the textual hand, to a early date. 

(15) U. WILCKEN, “Ein Neuer Griechischer Roman”, Hermes 28 (1893) 161- 
193. Of greater interest are AR B Q- f ^^y x». Two features, the 
fluent movements of every vertical stroke and the succeéding horizontal line of 
ft X C- C ^r present an independent style. 

| (19) SCHUBART, Griechische Paläographie, 112. 

(17) SCHUBART, Griechische Paldographie, 118. 

(18) About the dating of P. Oxy. I 8 and P. Gr. Berol. 29b, cf. B. P. GRENFELL, 
The Oxyrhynchus Papyri, Part XIII (London 1919) 180. 

(19) SCHUBART, Griechische Paläographie, 124. 

(2) B. KRAMER and D. HAGEDORN, Griechische Papyri der Staats-und Univer- 
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P. Oxy LIII 3721 - the second half of the second century (M. W. Has- 
Jam) (2). 


In these papyri we perceive a somewhat independent and widespread 
style in which the knobbed alpha, and sometimes the same movement of 
strokes as in P. Oxy. XV 1790, is consistently found. For an understanding 
of the style I may also suggest a comparison between BGU I 37 (AD 50) and 
P. Giss. 1 69 (AD 118/9), for P* makes it clear that a book hand is to a 
certain degree correlative with its running hand. But P* belongs to the ear- 
lier type of these styles(?). The following reasons support this judgement: 


1) P# presents a distinctly early appearance in the form of finals at the 
feet of letters, which is represented by the examples dated from the last quar- 
ter of the third century BC to the third quarter of the first century AD: 
comparable are P. Cair. 65445, the later datable hand (?) and P. Med. Inv. 
70.01 verso. 

2) It exhibits the earlier forms in a few letters, especially the beta and 
the upsilon; comparable are P. Cair. 65445, the later datable hand (?) and 
P. Mon. Gr. Inv. 216. 

3) It has not been influenced by the blob-ornamental style, which is 
found in e.g. P. Oxy. XLI 2987 (AD 78/9), or the decorated style finishing 
with an obliquely rake-formed serif(?3). Among papyri of the same type as 


sitátsbibliothek Hamburg (Papyrologische Texte und Abhandlungen 31; Bonn 
1984) 12-14. 

(21) P. Parsons was kind enough to draw my attention to this papyrus. M. 
W. Haslam has compared it with P. Oxy. XLIV 3156 and P. Oxy. XXVI 2450. 
With the exception of the added hand, I would not agree with Haslam’s dating. 
I see an early feature in the epsilon (cf. PSI XI 1214; P. Oxy. LIII 3685) and the 
xi (cf. P. Oxy. XXXVII 2632; P. Oxy. II 282, in comparison with the elegant 
form 3). More notice should be taken of the upsilon, which is formed with a 
deep bow on the top of an upright stroke (cf. P. Oxy. XXI 2295; P. Oxy. XIX 
2223, 2226; P. Gr. Vindob. 1999B; P. Oxy. II 318,320 (AD 59)). I am personally 
inclined to think a date up to the reign of emperor Trajan to be probable in the 
case of P. Oxy. XLIV 3156 (noticeable are the three movements of the fau, the 
second and third movements of the mu, which are deeply curved, an omicron 
that is a little too large, and the hyphenated decoration) and P. Oxy. XXX 2526. 
The contrast between wide and narrow letters does not prove much, for such a 
contrast can be seen as early as the fourth century BC, cf. P. Gr. Berol. 2; 
P. Ibscher (G. MANTEUFFEL, “ Papyri e Collectione Varsoviensi. 4. Legum Iudi- 
cialium Fragmentum", Journal of Juristic Papyrology 2 [1948] 81-103, Tab. ID); 
The Herculaneum Papyri (F. SBORDONE, Ricerche sui Papyri Ercolanesi, II [Napoli 
1976] tavv.); H. J. M. MILNE, *A New Fragment of Theophrastus", The Classical 
Review 36 (1922) 66-67; C. H. ROBERTS, GLH 15b (AD 145-6); P. Hamb. III 198 
(terminus ad AD 156). 

(2) A later development of this type among biblical papyri is witnessed in, 
e.g, P. Köln IV 170 (P3”; probably P. Ryl. 457 (P*, a fairly exceptional style, 
but not entirely only calligraphic); P. Ryl. I 5 (P?); P. Oxy. IV 656 (Genesis); 
P. Oxy. L 3523 (P™); P. Oxy. I, 2 (P). 

(3) These finals appear frequently in the so-called Roman Uncial of G. Cav- 
allo. On the Roman Uncial, see G. CAVALLO, “Osservazioni paleografiche sul 
canone e la cronologia della cosiddetta *onciale romana’”, Annali della scuola 
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P46, P. Hamb. III 193 may be considered a good example of influence by this 
decorated style. The same applies to P. Gr. Berol. 19c, but P. Hamb. III 193 
makes an earlier impression. We are virtually able to determine the precise 
period of this decorated style. In particular, P. Oxy. XLI 2987 (?^) is compa- 
rable with P. Oxy. XXVI 2450 and XXX 2526, which also may be readily 
compared with P. Hercul. 994, 1676; P. Oxy. VIII 1083, XVII 2453; P. Oxy. 
Hel. 6. In this connection, P. Oxy. VIII 1082 agrees with P. Brem. 6 (in the 
early reign of Hadrian) in groups of narrow letters (e, 0, o, o), in the first 
vertical movement of the a/pha and the delta, and in the upsilon. The deco- 
rated style may, therefore, be assigned at least up to the Trajan-Hadrian peri- 
od. This also seems to have been the view of A. S. Hunt(^). The decora- 
tive form, however, continues even afterwards to have influence on another 
style, e.g. P. Turner 1, P. Oxy. XLII 3010, XXXIV 2689, and the probably 
very late P. Oxy. XLII 3030. Here I may suggest that P. Ryl. III 550 belongs 
to the more or less earlier type than P. Oxy. XIII 1622 (terminus ante AD 
148, probably Trajan-Hadrian period). 

4) When P7 is compared to the second hand of P. Oxy. V 841 (terminus 
post the reign of Titus; the first hand is not able to be assigned to a date 
after the earlier decades of the second century AD), one may say that P* 
gives a very early impression of style. Consequently, it may be said, if so 
useful, that P* is, in agreement with A.S. Hunt and probably E. G. Turn- 
er(?9), an upright informal (?) uncial of an early type. 

For an adequate palaeographical evaluation of P46, I have given special 
consideration to papyri: P. Med. Inv. 73.06 (AD 2); P. Lond. 136 verso(??); 
P. Ryl. II 131 (AD 31); P. Lond. 177 (AD 40/1); P. Oxy. II 318 (AD 59); 
P. Oxy. II 320 (AD 59); P. Heid. Inv. G. 1207 (AD 61/2); P. Heid. Inv. G. 
299 (AD 62); P. Heid. Inv. G. 1017 (the reign of Nero); PSI XIII 1319, the 
second hand (AD 76); P. Lond. 2078 (in the reign of the emperor Domitian, 
possibly AD 87)(28); PUG II 62 the second hand (AD 98). These I have 
compared to dated documents in literary-type hands: P. Princ. III 147 (AD 
87/8); P. Lond. II 141 (AD 88); P. Oxy. XLII 3051 (AD 89); P. Ryl. II 107 
(AD 90); P. Oxy. II 270 (AD 94); P. Fayum 110 (AD 94); P. Oxy. II 211 
(from the reigns of Vespasian, Domitian and Trajan)(?) As a result, a 


normale superiore di Pisa (Lettere, storia e filosofia), Ser. II, 36 (1967) 209-220 
with 12 plates; P. J. PARSONS, “Cavallo, Ricerche sulla maiuscola biblica", Gno- 
mon 42 (1970) 375-380; TURNER, Greek Manuscripts, 38. 

(24) In connection with P46, the two forms of the upsilon, nu, and mu, the 
vertical stroke of the nu and iota, and the xi are of considerable interest. 

(5) The Oxyrhynchus Papyri, Part XV (London 1922) 191. 

Q9) The Oxyrhynchus Papyri, XV, 114; TURNER, Greek Manuscripts, intro- 
duction, 24. 

(?) H. J. M. Milne assigned the document on the recto to the reign of empe- 
ror Augustus (Catalogue of Literary Papyri in the British Museum [London 1927] 
21). Truly this Homer papyrus has to do with its own time only through the 
form +. Without this form it must be ascribed to the third century AD as 
F. G. Kenyon did (Classical Texts from Papyri in the British Museum [London 
1891] 94). For P# the oval epsilon is of greatest interest. 

(28) Cf. New Palaeographical Society, Series II (1913-30) 98. 

(29) In the original publication of this Menander papyrus, the editors demon- 
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group of forms (AR EMP P Y Yy Y w) in P^ is distinguished 
from the dominant group of forms (A B € M P Y Y G})(®) since 
the reign of the emperor Domitian. This strongly suggests that P* was writ- 
ten some time before the reign of the emperor Domitian. Thirdly, P# pre- 
serves the ey-form instead of the ex-form before compounds with f, 5, and 
A: | 

Éypacw Heb 13,7; 1 Cor 10,13 éÉyówog Rom 13,4 

¿y[lektóv Rom 16,13 (ékAext@v, Rom 8,33) 

¿yA Heb 12,3,5 &£yAgAno0e Heb 12,5 

syAoyn Rom 9,11; 11,5,7,26. 


At the end of the nineteenth century it was generally thought that the 
regular £y-form before y, B, ð, À, u, v in Attic inscriptions was regularly 
changed since the first century BC into the ex-form(?!). The research of 
W. Cronert, E. Mayser, and F. T. Gignac, however, has disclosed that their 
alternative or exceptional usage is found in papyri after the first century BC. 
This was ascertained through the following examples, which have exact paral- 
lels in P46: 

¿yPacis P. Fayum 91,11 (AD 99)(?)  /ěkßBaors P. Ryl. II 122,5 (AD 127); 
157,9,11 (AD 135) 

gyóicoc P. Merton 104,11 (la AD)(?)  /Ékôikoc P. Oxy. II 237, vii, 39 (AD 

P. Oxy. II 261, 14 (AD 55)(%*); 186); P. Strassb. 196,3 (II AD); PSI 

XXXVI 2757, ii, 3 (AD 69/71); PSI 1411, 19 (II AD) 

791,1 (VI AD) 

&yAavOGvo P. latr. (?) once(?5) /éxAavOGvo P. Lond. Lit. 6 + P. Ryl. 
II 540 + P. Libr. Congr. 408 B (ter- 
minus ad the reign of Domitian) 
once 


strated that the papyrus was found together with a large number of documents 
dated to the reigns of Vespasian, Domitian, and Trajan, e.g., P. Oxy. I 45 (AD 
95) 97 (AD 115-6), 174 (AD 88) and 373 (AD 79-80) (cf. The Oxyrhynchus 
Papyri, Part II [London 1899] 11). About the other contemporary examples, cf. 
S. DARIS, “Ricerche di Papirologia Documentaria”, Aegyptus 63 (1983) 161, 
n. 115. 

(3°) For the exact understanding of the spread of these rather rounded forms 
in time, cf. P. Ryl. II 154 (AD 66); P. Fayum 110 (AD 94); P. Giss. Univ.-Bibl. 
Inv. 251 (AD 136); P. Wisconsin II 81 (AD 143); P. Oxy. III 473 (in the reign of 
the emperor Antoninus Pius); P. Merton 71 (AD 160-3); BGU V 1 (about AD 
170); P. Mich. 532 (AD 181/2); P. Oxy. XLII 3076 (AD 225?); P. Oxy. XVII 
2105 (AD 231-6); P. Oxy. XXXVIII 2854 (AD 248). 

(31) Cf. K. MEISTERHANS - E. SCHWYZER, Grammatik der Attischen Inschriften 
(Berlin 31900) 106-109; L. THREATTE, The Grammar of Attic Inscriptions, I (Berlin 
- New York 1980). 

(32) F. T. GIGNAC, À Grammar of the Greek Papyri of the Roman and Byzan- 
tine Period, 1 (Milan 1976) 175. 

(33) GiGNAC, A Grammar, 174. 

(34) GIGNAC, A Grammar, 174. 

(35) W. CRÖNERT, Memoria Graeca Herculanensis (Lipsiae 1903) 53. 
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ÉYAEKTOG P. Fayum 102,3 (AD 
105 ?) (9) 

syAoyn P. Teb. I, 5, 116 (118 
BC) 3”); P. Oxy. XLI 1979, 13 (3 
BC); P. Hercul. Philodemi nepi 
romuátov B (terminus ad AD 79) 
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/éxkAektóc P. Oxy. XXXI 2603,31 
(IV AD) 

/ékAoyn P. Ryl. III 598, 5 (92/1 or 
58 BC); P. Hercul. 1007 (terminus ad 
AD 796€; P.Ryl. II 157,5 (AD 
135) 


three times(?5); P. Oxy, Hels. 31,23 
(AD 86); P. Soterichos 4,21,23 (AD 
87); PSI 770,16 (AD 187) 

syAvew P. Teb. III i, 798,7 (II 
BC)(^); I 49,6 (113 BC)(*); I 54,16 
(86 BC)(?); P. Hercul. 182 (terminus 
ad AD 79)(9); P. Oxy. Hels. 45,14 (I 
AD); P.Teb. III/1 798,7 (Ma AD); 
P. Amh. 80,9 (AD 232/3) 


/ékAderv P. Oxy. XXVII 2457,2 
(Vlla AD) 


On the basis of these examples, we should regard the regular usage of the 
ey-form as a clearly original feature of the Pauline epistles. It also seems 
most likely that the regular usage of the ey-form gradually disappeared prob- 
ably after the early second century AD. There is truly a good corrected 
example in P. Oxy. XLIV 3152, ii, 13; Fr. 4,8. It is because of this change, I 
think, that all biblical MSS (with exception of éyAvov in PP and P^4$, of 
course) show only the ex-form at least in the Pauline epistles(^). Neverthe- 


(36) GIGNAC, A Grammar, 175. 

(37) E. MAYSER-H. SCHMOLL, Grammatik der Griechischen Papyri aus der Pto- 
lemäerzeit, 1/1 (Berlin 1970) 202. 

(38) CRÓNERT, Memoria, 53. 

(2%) CRÓNERT, Memoria, 53. 

(4) MAYSER-SCHMOLL, Grammatik, 202. 

(**) MAYSER-SCHMOLL, Grammatik, 202. 

(42) MAYSER-SCHMOLL, Grammatik, 202. 

(+3) CRÓNERT, Memoria, 53 

(44) At least within the Pauline epistles the £y-form is not visible in any of 
the MSS, on which point F. G. Kenyon and A. Debrunner (F. BLAss-A. DEBRUN- 
NER, Grammatik des neutestamentlichen Griechisch, Teil II: Anhang [Góttingen 
1943] 5) were mistaken. The word éyAvov is retained once in P!3 by conserva- 
tism as it is in a few of the examples listed above. By the side of it, in P. Oxy. 
IV 656 (Genesis), which was unearthed together with P} and P. Oxy. IV 654 
(The Gospel according to Thomas) and one of the libelli (AD 250) from the 
mound with the shékh's tomb belonged to the third century AD, with some spe- 
cimens of the second and fourth centuries (B.P. GRENFELL and A.S. HUNT, 
“Graeco-Roman Branch”, Egypt Exploration Fund. Archaeological Report 1902- 
03, 6-8), appears the ex-form (ékAüleic, Gen 27,40). 

It is also noteworthy that BópAoc (Phil 4,3) is used in P* together with 
BißAog (Gal 3,10, cf. BiBAiov Heb 9,19; 10,7, cf. MAYSER-SCHMOLL, Grammatik, 
80; CRÓNERT, Memoria, 21-22; GIGNAC, A Grammar, 268). In orthography there 
is generally a strong preponderance of agreement with D* F G or B*. When P# 
disagrees with B*, B* agrees mainly with De E K L P or exceptionally with F G. 
There are yet a number of notable spellings peculiar to P*, e.g., ¿q” éAméet (1 
Cor 9,10, cf. Rom 8,20, ¿q? éAmôt — for this spelling I am also indebted to the 
editors). 
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less, three early biblical texts (P. Fouad 266(#); the Minor Prophets of Wadi 
Múrabba ‘at (**); 4Q LXX Lev2(*)) preserve the ey-form. Finally, some pre- 
vious palaeographers(*%) may sometimes have been influenced in their dating 


(4) Cf. F. DUNAND, Papyrus Grecs Bibliques (Papyrus F. Inv. 266) (Re- 
cherches d’Archéologie, de Philologie et d’Histoire, XXVII; Le Caire 1966) 15. 
The suggested dating of this papyrus is very questionable. P. Fouad Inv. 266, 
which is comparable with Wiirzb. Sosylos-Papyrus (U. WILCKEN, “Ein Sosylos- 
Fragment in der Wiirzburger Papyrussammlung”, Hermes 41 (1906) 104-105; for 
the Photographs, see SEIDER, Paldographie, Y, Nr. 10 and ZPE 27 [1977] plate D), 
may be assigned from the later third century up to the middle of the second 
century BC, for the short horizontal strike on the top of the third vertical stroke 
in the nu does not stretch long and the upper stroke of the oblique epsilon is 
short and not rounded. The eta, mu and pi are also of interest. Moreover, a 
calligraphy (Fr. 6, cf. SCHUBART, Griechische Paldographie, Abb. 7), probably 
P. Fouad Inv. 266 Addendum, and the tetragrammaton script, which is compara- 
ble with the Nash Papyrus (cf. S. A. Cook, “A Pre-Massoretic Biblical Papyrus”, 
Proceedings of Society of Biblical Archaeology 25 [1903] 57, plate I; W. F. AL- 
BRIGHT, “A Biblical Fragment from the Maccabaean Age: The Nash Papyrus”, 
JBL 56 [1937] 146-172), support such a date. Now I do not think of a date later 
than P. Mich. 6982 (see ZPE 51 [1984] plate II), P. Sorbonne I, 5; P. Ryl. III 
458; P. Teb. I 4 (= E.G. TURNER, Greek Manuscripts, N. 13, terminus ad 140 
BC). In any event, P. Fouad Inv. 266 should be assigned to an earlier date than 
P. Berol. 9767 (= P. Gr. Berol. 11a); P. Oxy. XXIV 2399; P. Ryl. IV 586 (99 BC). 
Compare the epsilon and the xi. On the other letters, cf., I Cret. III, iv 4 (246 
BC). Of great interest is the text of P. Fouad Inv. 266 in Deut 32,43 which pre- 
serves in Christian MSS (cf. Heb 1,6) and stands against the MT (cf. Z. ALy, 
Three Rolls of the Early Septuagint: Genesis and Deuteronomy (Papyrologische 
Texte und Abhandlungen 27; Bonn 1980) plate 47). 

(4°) Cf. D. BARTHELEMY, Les devanciers d'Aquila (VTS 10; Leiden 1963) 170- 
178; B. Lirsurrz, “The Greek Documents from the Cave of Horror”, IEJ 12 
(1962) 201-207. The first publisher assigned the texts to the middle of the first 
century (D. BARTHELEMY, “ Redécouverte d'un chainon manquant de l'histoire de 
la Septante", RB 60 [1953] 19, n. 3; Les devanciers d'Aquila, 168). C. H. Roberts, 
however, dated them more exactly between 50 BC and AD 50 in comparison 
with ScHUBART, Griechische Paldographie, Abb. 72 and Abb. 76 (P. KAHLE, “ Der 
gegenwártige Stand der Erforschung der in Palästina neu gefundenen hebräischen 
Handschriften", TLZ 79 [1954] 81). In any event, the second writing (Zech 8,19 
- 9,4) may be regarded as normal in the case of more or less early date. The 
hand may be so early as that of P. IFAO I 72 (23 BC) and is comparable to 
P. Hercul. 1425. Generally it makes an impression of strongly early first century 
AD on short leftward pointing serifs and the mu, but the strongly downward 
pointed horizontal stroke of the fau and the xi rejects it. | 

(47) P. W. SKEHAN, “The Qumran Manuscripts and Textual Criticism”, Vol- 
ume du Congrés (VTS 4; Leiden 1957) 159, 1. 19. That dating of the first cen- 
tury AD is entirely improper. This hand can be approximately assigned to the 
first century BC in comparison with TURNER, Greek Manuscripts, 45 (c. 160 BC), 
P. Oxy. VI 866 and P. Oxy. XXXIII 2654 two hands, which cannot be apparently 
later than P. Oxy. II 356 (AD 27). 

(48) On factors influencing the dating of early Christian papyri, see F. G. KEN- 
YON, The Palaeography of Greek Papyri (Oxford 1898) 93; B. P. GRENFELL and 
A. S. Hunt, The Oxyrhynchus Papyri, Part II (London 1899) 2-3; H. I. BELL and 
T. C. SKEAT, Fragments of an Unknown Gospel and Other Early Christian Papyri 
(London 1935) 2-3; F. G. KENYON, Books and Readers in Ancient Greece and 
Rome (Oxford 21951) 97; J. MALLON, “ Quel est le plus ancien Exemple connu 
d'un Manuscrit Latin en forme de codex?", Emerita 17 (1949) 1-6; C. H. Ros- 
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Fig. 2. — Classification of Added Hands in P** 
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Fig. 3.— Chronological examples of coronis form 
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(1) P. Berol. 9876 (P. Petr. II 49 (3) P. Strassb. Inv. 2342-4 (^) P. Teb. III 
694 (P. Gr. Berol 4b (9P.Hal 1 ()P.Lond. I 50 (®)P.Lond. I 
15. () P. Sorb. Inv. 2272 (10) P. Heid. G. Inv. 28 (!) P. Heid. G. 1264 (12) PSI 
IV 429-250 BC (P. Petr. I 7 (15) P. Hamb. Inv. 605 (55) P. Cair. 65445 the 
another hand (!6) P. Par. 2 (17) P. Teb. 14 (18) P. Berol. 9770 (!9?) P. Fouad Inv. 
266 (2°) P. Sorb. Inv. 2254 (?!)P. Köln Inv. 5604 (?)P. Lond. I 134 (2) P. 
Merton II 52 (4) P. Oxy. XXXVIII 2825 (5) P. Oxy. XLI 2944 (25) P. Herc. 
994 (27) P. Herc. 1427 (2%) P. Oxy. XXIV 2387 (?)P. Oxy. IV 659 (99) P. Oxy. 
XXI 2295 (51) P. Oxy. XLII 3000 (32) P. Oxy. L 3538 (33) P. Herc. 1050 (54) P. 
Lefort 3 (SP. Oxy. XXXI 2618 (99P.Oxy. LIII 3695 (7) P. Berol. 
9908 (3) P. Lond. I 130 99) P. Oxy. XV 1790 (99) P. Oxy. XXXII 2637  (*!) P. 
Gr. Berol. 20 (9)P. Oxy. X 1231 (#)P. Oxy. V 841 (*%P. Oxy. XXI 
2307 (45) P. Oxy. XXIV 2390 (39 P. Oxy. XVII 2076 (?) P. Lond. I 110 - AD 
138 (#)P. Oxy. XXVII 2465 (9)P. Oxy. XVIII 2174 (°)P. Oxy. XXV 
2450 (‘!)P. Lit. Lond. 132 (2) PSI II 123 (5) P. Oxy. XXI 2306 (54) P. Oxy. 
XXI 2293 (55) P. Oxy. X 1233 (9 P. Oxy. X 1234 (?7)P. Oxy. V 843 (58) P. 
Oxy. XXVI 2449 (5)P. Oxy. XXXIX 2883 (9)P. Oxy. XXXV 2741 ($9) P. 
Oxy. XXIV 2389 (6)P. Oxy. XXIII 2362 (%)P. Oxy. X 1234 (%)P. Oxy. 
XXVI 2451 ($)P. Oxy. X 1232 ($9P. Oxy. XXVI 2447 (9?)P. Oxy. XXVI 
2442 (68) Nag Hammadi codices. 
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P* by the omission of iota adscriptum, usage of nomina sacra, and perhaps 
the Greek transliteration of a Latin name ZufBavóc. Now, however, these 
features turn out to have no bearing on my giving an early date to P#. Two 
biblical papyri (P. Oxy. L. 3522 and the Minor Prophets of Wadi Mürab- 
ba'àt) have provided biblical texts(*) of the first century AD omitting iota 
adscript. And the early usage of nomina sacra has been attested by a non- 
biblical papyrus fragment (PSI 1200 addendum (°°)), which was perhaps writ- 
ten about the same time as P*. Finally, as early as 1892 Th. Eckinger cited 
examples of XiwABavóc four times in an inscription of ca. AD 4/5 (but 21- 
Aovavög three times from the first century), and O. Cair. J. E. 38622 (I/II 
AD) illustrates the name Xu pavóc together with P. Oxy. II 335 (AD 85) and 


an exceptional calligraphical form of abbreviation (- NT = - VUEV) (51). 


Hermann-Reinstr. 7/424 Young Kyu Kim 
D-3400 Gottingen 


ERTS, “Early Christianity in Egypt: Three Notes”, JEA 40 (1954) 94; E. G. TURN- 
ER, The Typology of the Early Codex (London 1977) 2-4,11; C. H. ROBERTS, 
Manuscript, Society and Belief in Early Christian Egypt (Oxford 1979) 12, 26 ff ; 
ZUNTZ, The Text of the Epistles, 260. 

(4%) Here I follow a comment by Revel Coles. 

(50) A. CARLINI, “Amicus Plato...: A Proposito di PSI XI 1200, Gorg. 447B 
ss.”, Miscellanea Papyrologica (Papyrologica Florentina 7; Firenze 1980) 41-45. 
PSI XI 1200 is written by the less common hand in Egypt. As in the cases of 
P. Oxy. III 405 (Irenaeus, contra Haereses iii 9); P. Herc. 1676; P. Herc. 1457 it 
may not be a so-called ‘Nationaltype’ (cf. SCHUBART, Griechische Paldographie, 
112; E. G. TURNER, “Scribes and Scholars of Oxyrynchus”, Akten des VIII inter- 
nationalen Kongresses für Papyrologie Wien 1955 [Wien 1956] 144). This type 
was also well witnessed in Egypt, for many useful books borrowed from Athens 
were copied in the period of Ptolemaios Euergetes, and the emperor Domitian 
had sent book-copyists to Alexander in order to make copies of the classical texts 
for a burned-out library in Rome (T. KLEBERG, Buchhandel und Verlagswesen in 
der Antike [Darmstadt 1967] 17-18, also cf. C. WENDEL, Die Griechisch- Rómische 
Buchsbeschreibung verglichen mit der des vorderen Orients [Halle 1949] 59-69). 
But PSI XI 1200 addendum seem to be a less unusual hand, which may be com- 
pared with the hands of P. Fayüm 6; P. Oxy. XXVIII 2502; PSI XI 1212; PSI IX 
1091; P. Hal. 4; possibly P. Lit. Lond. 27 (rightly see W. LAMEERE, Aperçus de 
Paléographie Homérique [Paris-Bruxelles 1960] plates 3,6); P. Oxy. XXVIII 2495. 
It is also a very similar hand of P^$, though the latter may be slightly earlier than 
the former with the well rounded epsilon and duplicate types of the upsilon. 
Palaeographically it would be possible that PSI XI 1200 addendum is assigned 
more to the early second century AD, but might be as old as the last decade of 
the first century AD. For it, compare P. Oxy. II 211; SEIDER, Paläographie, II, 
Nr. 29, 32; P. Kóln Inv. 7511 (ZPE 14, 1974, plate V); PSI XIII 1305; P. Giss. I, 
19; P. Giss. I, 3; P. Oxy. XV 1807 4 P. Kóln IV 185; P. Kóln 178; P. Kóln Inv. 
2281 (ZPE 7, 1971, plate XI); PSI XI 1217, 1220 (PINTAUDI, “Papiri”, plate 
LXD; P. Oxy. XVIII 2159-64, 78-9; III 473 ( TURNER, Greek Manuscripts, Nr. 
69). 

(3) TH. ECKINGER, Die Orthographie lateinischer Wörter auf griechischen 
Inschriften. (Diss. Zürich 1892) 82-91. 52. C. GALLAZZI, “Supplica ad Atena su 
un Ostrakon da Esna”, ZPE 61 (1985) 101-109. 
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A “Hyponymous” Word Pair: ’rs and thm(t) 
in Hebrew and Ugaritic* 


The study of word pairs has concentrated mainly on literary and stylistic 
matters especially in the area of the comparative study of Hebrew and Uga- 
ritic poetic literatures(!). The word pairs which have been identified as being 
common to Hebrew and Ugaritic are conveniently collected by M. Dahood in 
the three volumes of Ras Shamra Parallels). However, the suggested com- 
mon “Canaanite” word pairs have often proved to be common Semitic fea- 
tures and the pairs like “heaven” and “earth” are now understood as the 
reflection of universals of human thinking (). 

The phenomenon of word pairs is related to the nature of parallelism 
but, as phrased by A. Berlin, *It is not word pairs that create parallelism. It 
is parallelism that activates words pairs"(*. Thus word pairs can be the 
result of parallelism but not vice versa. In other words, it is parallelism that 
makes it easier to bind two terms or expressions as a pair. 

Recent studies of parallelism have emphasized its formal or grammatical 
analysis rather than its semantic aspect(5), since the traditional explanation of 
parallelism as “synonymous”, “antithetical” and "synthetical"(9) has pre- 
sented some serious problems and ambiguity. However, this emphasis on 
the formal nature of parallelism as well as the inherent uncertainty in the 
area of semantics seem to have discouraged scholars from delving deeper into 
the semantic analysis of the word pairs themselves. 


* The research for this article was done during my stay at Tyndale House, 
Cambridge as a Research Fellow for the “Genesis 1-11 Project”. | 

(!) See for example a useful summary of this by J. KUGEL, The Idea of Bibli- 
cal Poetry: Parallelism and its History (New Haven 1981) 27-40. 

(2) L. R. FISHER (ed), Ras Shamra Parallels [= RSP] Vol. 1 (Roma 1972) 71- 
382 [609 entries]; Vol. II (Roma 1975) 1-39 [66 entries] and S. RUMMEL (ed.), 
Ras Shamra Parallels Vol. III (Roma 1981) 1-178 [344 entries]. 

() C£. P. C. CRAIGIE, “Parallel Word Pairs in Ugaritic Poetry: A Critical 
Evaluation of their Relevance for Psalm 29", UF 11 (1979) 137. 

(4) A. BERLIN, “Parallel Word Pairs: A Linguistic Explanation”, UF 15 
(1983) 16. 

(5) C£ T. COLLINS, Line-Forms in Hebrew Poetry (Rome 1978); S. A. GELLER, 
Parallelism in Early Biblical Poetry (HSM 20; Missoula 1979); A. BERLIN, 
*Grammatical Aspects of Biblical Parallelism”, HUCA 50 (1979) 17-43; M. 
O'CONNOR, Hebrew Verse Structure (Winona Lake 1980), etc. See also R. JAKOB- 
SON, “Grammatical Parallelism and its Russian Facet”, Language 42 (1966) 399- 
429. 

(6) See S. A. GELLER’s observation on “synthetic parallelism” in his Parallel- 
ism in Early Biblical Poetry, 375-385. 
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Scholars usually apply the traditional distinction of “synonyms” and 
“antonyms” for the analysis of semantic relationship between two paired 
words. They are often content to note the fact that A is the “same” [syno- 
nym] as or “similar” [near-synonym] to B or the fact that A is “in contrast 
to” [antonym] B. For example, W. G. E. Watson has avoided further theo- 
retical distinction and lists several sub-categories under “synonymous” word 
pairs(”). Thus the term “synonymous” is used in its broadest sense and the 
“meaning relation” between two terms is explained either as synonymous or 
as antonymous. | 

This tendency might be illustrated by the position of Dahood who inter- 
prets yd as having a “conditional meaning”, “left hand”, when it is paired 
with ymn “right hand” in parallelisms (8). Here he assumes that the singular 
noun yd should refer to the left hand in contrast to ymn which refers to the 
right one, since he thinks that the meaning relation of the two terms is “an- 
tonymous” or contrastive. But rather, yd when paired with ymn most prob- 
ably means “hand” in a general sense and ymn “right hand” in a specific 
sense, like “parent-father” relationship(?). While the term ymn refers to only 
the right hand, the term yd might refer to either both hands or the right 
hand only. 


I. Hyponymous Word Pairs 


This meaning relation is known as *hyponym" in modern linguistics. It 
is sometimes explained as “inclusion ” (1%), for what the term “A” (yd) refers 
to includes what the term “B” (ymn) refers to. But the term “hyponymy” is 
preferred to “inclusion”, for it is “a relation of sense which holds between 
lexical items” rather than a relation of “reference”, i.e. “entities which are 
named by lexical items”(!!). The “hyponym” thus entails the “inclusion”, 
since it can also be used for a relationship between terms that have no “ref- 
erence”. 

The same meaning relation between paired words has been noted by A. 
Berlin (1?) who discusses the nature of “parallel word pairs” in terms of word 


(7) W. G. E. WATSON, Classical Hebrew Poetry (Sheffield 1984) 131-132. 

(5 M. DAHOOD in RSP I, 83 & 195f.; III Psalms 101-150 (AB 174, Garden 
City 1970) 81. However, see Pope’s criticism in M. H. Pope, “Marginalia to M. 
Dahood's Ugaritic-Hebrew Philology”, JBL 85 (1966) 457f. 

(°) See A. BERLIN, The Dynamics of Biblical Parallelism (Bloomington 1985) 
15, where she discusses yd as a more “general” term “hand” and ymn as a 
“subcategory” of yd. 

(19) C. R. TABER, “Semantics”, in The Interpreter’s Dictionary of the Bible. 
Supplement (Nashville 1976) 803-804 lists four types of “conceptual relationships 
between the sense of different forms”: I) synonymy and similarity, IT) inclusion, 
III) antonymy and IV) polar opposition. 

(11) Cf. J. Lyons, Introduction to Theoretical Linguistics (Cambridge 1968) 
453 ff. 

(12) A. BERLIN, “Parallel Word Pairs: A Linguistic Explanation”, 11; The 
Dynamics, Chap. IV. 
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association from a psycholinguistic point of view. She uses the term, “ fea- 
ture addition”, for our “hyponymy”. She explains the meaning relations of 
“fruit - apple” or “animal - dog” in terms of the addition of distinctive 
features. However, we would rather explain these relations as “hypony- 
mous”, since it is not always easy to detect exactly what the additional fea- 
tures Of more specific terms are, especially in languages whose data are only 
from ancient written sources. | 

Our term *hyponym" therefore means that the “sense” [A] of the more 
general term “A” (e.g. “fruit”) completely includes the “sense” [B] of more 
specific term “B” (e.g. “apple”), and hence what “A” refers to includes what 
“B” refers to. In other words, when the referent [B] of the term “B” is a 
part of/belongs to the referent [A] of the term “A”, we can say that “B” is 
hyponymous to “A”(!3). Thus, ymn “right hand” is hyponymous to yd 
“hand”, since what the term ymn refers to is normally a part of what the 
term yd refers to(!^). 

However, it is true that the more general term, e.g. yd, might experience 
narrowing down of its semantic field (15) when it is paired in parallelism with 
its hyponym, e.g. ymn “right hand", and yd in this context would refer only 
to one hand. But this one hand should be the right one, for it is unlikely for 
the more general term to become antonymous to, or “exclusive” of, its ori- 
ginal hyponym. For example, in a pair like “parent” and “father” the for- 
mer should refer either to both parents or to father, not to mother. 


II. 'rs and thm(t) in Hebrew and Ugaritic 


This approach can guide interpretation of debated terms. In the case of 
a word pair such as Hebrew ”eres - tohóm(ót) and Ugaritic ars - thm(t), it is 
not so easy to determine meaning relationships, for the specific meaning of 
each term is not transparent in some instances and what the term ’eres or 
ars, for example, refers to varies from “earth”, “land” and “ground” to “un- 
derworld” depending on its context(!6). However, by a careful analysis of 


(13) This meaning relation should also be noted for the parallelism.  Berlin's 
* particularizing" parallelism and Clines' “parallelism of greater precision” are, in 
our terms, ^hyponymous" parallelism. Cf. D. J. A. CLINES, “The Parallelism of 
Greater Precision: Notes from Isaiah 40 for a Theory of Hebrew Poetry", Direc- 
tions in Biblical Hebrew Poetry (ed. E. R. FoLLIs) (Sheffield 1987) 77-100, esp. 96, 
no. 2. 

(14) The analysis of meaning relations in terms of “meaning inclusion" (= hy- 
ponym) and “meaning exclusion (=antonym) would be extremely profitable for 
the semantic discussions of word pairs, for, set in the context of poetic parallel- 
ism, the two terms seem to acquire a closer association to each other than in an 
ordinary prose context. 

(15) Or, “feature addition”, in Berlin's terminology. 

(16) Note also that “earth” (ersetu) in Akkadian can mean both “earth” in 
the English sense and “underworld”. In the ancient Babylonian cosmology, there 
are three “earths”, i.e. 1) the abode of men, 2) the Apsú and 3) the underworld. 
Cf. W. G. LAMBERT, “The Cosmology of Sumer and Babylon”, in Ancient Cos- 
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the nature of collocation or word associations within a parallelism one should 
be able to determine the meanings of paired terms. 


1. Ugaritic Word Pair ars - thmt 


For example, in the Ugaritic text KTU 1.3['nt]: III: 24-25[21-22]: 


tant(").$mm.'*m. ars 
thmt . ‘mn. kbkbm 


“The murmur of the heavens to the earth 
Of the deeps to the stars” (17a) 


there are six possible word pairs: (1) 5mm - ars, (2) mm - thmt, (3) mm - 
kbkbm, (4) ars - thmt, (S) arg - kbkbm and (6) thmt - kbkbm. But only three 
combinations are possible from the context. 


a) (1) 5mm - ars and (6) thmt - kbkbm 


Grammatically the most natural analysis of the parallel structure would 
be as follows: 


a-b-c-d 
b’-c’-d’ 


The words $mm (b) and ars (d) as well as thmt (b') and kbkbm (d’), are 
connected syntagmatically to each other by the preposition ‘m/(n) “to” (c 
//c') Since $mm “heaven” (b) and ars (d) are a universally acknowledged 
“antonymous” pair(!?), the latter term should mean “earth”, which refers to 


mologies (C. BLACKER-M. LOEWE eds.) (London 1975) 59; W. G. LAMBERT-A. R. 
MILLARD, Atra-Hasis: The Babylonian Story of the Flood (Oxford 1969) 166. 

(17) On the recent discussions of this term, D. PARDEE, “The New Canaanite 
Myths and Legends”, BO 37 (1980) 277. 

5 (173) C. H. GORDON, “Poetic Legends and Myths from Ugarit”, Berytus 25 
(1977) 79. 

(13) Among Semitic languages, Hebrew has Sämayim - ’eres and ’ eres - 
Samayim; Ugaritic $mm - ars and ars-w-8mm (Cf. RSP I, II 71 [p. 126f.], II 208 
[p. 190] & II 554 [p. 356]); Akkadian same - ersetu. In non-Semitic languages, 
Sumerian has an-ki; Japanese ten - chi, following Chinese t’ien-t’i, etc. 

It is interesting to note that in a Neo-Assyrian mythological explanatory text 
the initial state of the world described in Enuma Elish, Il. 1-2, 

* When above the heavens were not named, 

below the earth (ammatum) was not given a name,” 

(CAD, A/2 [1968] 75) 

is explained as “When heaven and earth were not created” (ki Samé erseti là 
ibbanüni). Cf. A. LIVINGSTONE, Mystical and Mythological Explanatory Works of 
Assyrian and Babylonian Scholars (Oxford 1986) 79ff. Note that the term am- 
matum seems to refer to the *earth" in general, which is in contrast with the 
“heaven”, rather than the “underworld” (Cf. M. HUTTER, “ammatu: Unterwelt 
in Enuma Elis I 2”, RA 79 [1985] 187-188). Labat translates the term as “la 
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everything under the heaven, rather than “land” or anything else. The rela- 
tionship between thmt (b^ and kbkbm “stars” (d’)(!?) may also be taken as 
contrastive like the pair (1) from this parallel structure, though thmt and 
kbkbm are not a “parallel” word pair in this context. Both pairs, (1) and 
(6), are thus “antonymous” (or “exclusive”) and the two elements of these 
pairs refer to two opposite directions, i.e. “heaven” <> “earth” and “oceans” 
«» “stars”. 


b) (2) ¿mm - thmt and (5) ars - kbkbm 


In a parallel structure like this, however, the “vertical” correspondence 
rather than the “horizontal” adjacency (2%) might be a dominant factor which 
“activates word pairs”. Thus, 5mm (b) might better be understood as closely 
related paradigmatically with thmt (b’), rather than with ars (d). 

This “antonymous” word pair, 5mm “heaven” and thmt “ocean(s)”, is 
certainly a traditional one like Smm “heaven” and ym “sea”(?!) in the an- 
cient Northwest Semitic languages, as is suggested by a divine couple, Samu- 
ma (=smm) “Heaven-god” and tahämatu (=thmt) “Ocean-god” in Ugarit, 
which corresponds to the Sumerian An and its female counterpart Antum in a 
multilingual vocabulary text (Ug V, 137:III:33’’-34’). This divine couple 
appears also as a compound divine name, 5mm w thm * Heaven-and-Ocean ” 
(KTU 1.100 [607]:1) like the divine name /tpn. w qds (KTU 1.16:1[125]:11, 
21-22), though the goddess thm here lacks the feminine ending -1(22). 

Hebrew tohóm also stands in an “antonymous” relationship to 
Sämayim(?). For example, in Gen 7,11, where the beginning of the great 
flood is mentioned, “the springs of the great deep" (ma'yanót tohóm rabbah) 
and “the floodgates of the heavens" (NIV) (^ drubbot hassamayim) appear as 
an “exclusive” pair. The same pair with a slight variation also appears in 
Gen 8,2 where the closing of ma'yonot tohóm and ’ärubböt hassamayim is 
mentioned. Also in Prov 8,27, Samayim is set in contrast with tohóm in 
parallelism. In Gen 49,25 and Deut 33,13 the same antonymous pair ap- 
pears in parallelism. Also Samayim and tohómót, the plural form of tohóm, 
appear as an antonymous pair in Ps 107,26. 

The other two words ars (d) and kbkbm “stars” (d’) can also be taken 


terre” in R. LABAT, et al., Les religions du Proche-Orient asiatique (Paris 1970) 
38. 

(19) Note a similar pair, tohómót “oceans” // Sahägim “clouds”, in Prov 
(2) For a grammatical discussion on the problem of adjacency and dependen- 
cy in poetic parallelism, see my “ Literary Insertion, AXB Pattern, in Hebrew and 
Ugaritic: a Problem of Adjacency and Dependency in Poetic Parallelism”, UF 18 
(1986) 351-361. 

(21) Cf. RSP I, II 555 (p. 356). For Akkadian examples, see J. C. DE MOOR- 
P. VAN DER Lucr, “The Spectre of Pan-Ugaritism”, BO 31 (1974) 22. 

(2) Hebrew tahöm, without an ending - t, appears both as a masculine noun 
(e.g. Hab 3,10) and as a feminine noun (e.g. Gen 49,25, Deut 33,13). 

(3) Cf. RSP I, II 560 (pp. 358f.). 
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paradigmatically as a word pair like the Ugaritic ars - ‘ rpt “cloud” in KTU 
1.4: V:6f£[51: V: 68ff]. However, the “earth-and-stars” combination is rather 
unusual. 


c) (3) smm - kbkbm and (4) ars - thmt 


Since the referential direction between “heaven” and “earth” in the first 
colon and that between “oceans” and “stars” in the second colon are oppo- 
site, i.e. 


smm [above] = ars [below] 
thmt [below] = kbkbm [above], 


a chiastic structure has been suggested for this parallelism in spite of the for- 
mal and grammatical pattern given above(?^). 

The parallelistic structure based on this referential correspondence would 
be as follows: 


a-b-c-d 
d’-c’-b’. 


In this structural understanding, smm “heaven” (b) and kbkbm “stars” (b’) 
should be taken as closely related to each other as a “parallel” word pair. 
This word pair often appears both in Ugaritic and Hebrew(?5), and their 
meaning relation is hyponymous, since what the term kbkbm refers to is a 
part of what the term mm refers to. Hence, two terms are juxtaposed in a 
construct chain as kókobé has8ámayim (Gen 22,17, etc.) and their order can- 
not be reversed. 

As for the other pair, Dahood thought that the chiastic arrangement 
would “favor the meaning ‘netherworld’” for ars which is parallel to thmt 
“depths” 9). The meaning relation of these two words is seemingly under- 


(^) DAHOOD, UF 1 (1969) 25; RSP I, 127, followed by W. A. VAN DER WEID- 
EN, Le Livre des Proverbes: Notes philologiques (Roma 1970) 37; M. K. WAKE- 
MAN, God's Battle with the Monster (Leiden 1973) 101; A. R. CERESKO, "The 
A:B::B:A Word Pattern in Hebrew and Northwest Semitic with Special Refer- 
ence to the Book of Job”, UF 7 (1975) 74; J. S. KSELMAN, “The Recovery of 
Poetic Fragments from the Pentateuchal Priestly Source", JBL 97 (1978) 163; W. 
G. E. WATSON, “Strophic Chiasmus in Ugaritic Poetry”, UF 15 (1983) 263: “Es- 
sentially, the chiasmus here is semantic". 

(25) Cf. RSP I, II 282 (p. 225f.) and II 556 (p. 357). 

(26) Cf. M. J. DAHOOD, “Northwest Semitic Philology and Job”, The Bible in 
Current Catholic Thought (ed. J. L. MCKENZIE) (New York 1962) 58; Proverbs 
and Northwest Semitic Philology (Roma 1963) 52; UF 1 (1969) 25; Psalms, II, 
176, followed by VAN DER WEIDEN Proverbes, 37; J. J. SCULLION, “Some Diffi- 
cult Texts in Isaiah cc. 56-66 in the Light of Modern Scholarship”, UF 4 (1972) 
122, esp. note 85; CERESKO, “The A:B::B:A Word Pattern in Hebrew and 
Northwest Semitic”, 74. Note however that not everyone who suggests the 
chiastic structure interprets ars as “the nether world” like Dahood. For example, 
“earth” (Wakeman; Watson), see above (note 24). 
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stood as synonymous and the “conditional” meaning, “netherworld”, has 
been suggested for ars. However, since the meaning relation of kbkbm (b”) 
and $mm (b) is hyponymous in this parallelistic structure, it seems that the 
meaning relation of ars (d) and thmt (d' is also hyponymous. In other 
words, what the term thmt refers to might be taken as a part of what the 
term ars refers to(?). And the term ars which is contrasted with $mm in the 
first colon most probably refers to everything that is under the heaven. 


2. Hebrew Word Pair ’eres - tahöm(öt) 


This hyponymous relationship might be supported by the OT examples. 
For example, Ps 71,20 has the construct chain, tohomót ha’ ares, which sug- 
gests that the term tohómót is hyponymous rather than synonymous with 
"eres(28). In other words, what tohomót refers to is a part of what "eres re- 
fers to. Kraus takes what ’eres refers to as the “netherworld” and suggests 
that tohomót hd’ ares here refers to “die unterirdischen Chaosgewässer, durch 
die der Tote zur Yw: eingeht” (29). It should be noted that, unlike Dahood, 
he takes the meaning relation between the two terms as hyponymous. How- 
ever, “die unterirdischen Chaosgewásser” would not fit the present context of 
the Ugaritic text, since thmt is contrasted with kbkbm “stars”. 


a) Psalm 148 


This hyponymous relationship between the two terms is also supported 
by Ps 148,7, which reads: - 


halali ’et-YHWH min-ha’ ares 
tanninim wakol-tahömöt 
“Praise the Lord from the earth, 
you great sea creatures and all ocean depths” (NIV). 


In this context, what tahömöt refers to belongs to what hd’ ares refers to and 
hence the term tohómót is hyponymous to the term ha” Gres. 


ww om 


Here Dahood took the meaning relation of hasgamayim (v.1) and 


(27) In the immediately following text KTU 1.3 ['nt]:1II: 26-28, where the 
term ars is again contrasted with $mm and “men” (nsm) is in parallel with “folk 
of the land" (Amlt ars), the term ars means “earth/land”, not “the nether- 
world ". | 

(28) M. K. WAKEMAN, “The Biblical Earth Monster in the Cosmogonic Com- 
bat Myth”, JBL 88 (1969) 317, no. 18, holds that because ’eres and tahöm are 
*synonymous", they “come to form a hendiadys" in Ps 71,20. However, this 
construct chain is not a hendiadys, though a hendiadys may be broken up to 
constitute a construct chain. Moreover, her argument for synonymity based on a 
simple “substitution” in the case of the meaning relation between hä’äres and 
tahömöt (Ps 77,17.19, etc.) or hàrím and tahömöt (Exod 15,8) is not convinc- 
ing. 

(2) H.-J. KRAUS, Psalmen 2. Teilband: Psalmen 60-150 (Neukirchen-Vluyn 
51978) 653. 
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hä’äres (v. 7) as polar opposition and suggests that ’eres here too should 
mean “the netherworld”, “the opposite extreme” of heaven (9%). However, it 
should be noted that the following verses never talk about the items in the 
netherworld. On the other hand, vv. 2-4 mention the items in the heavens. 
Dahood's following comment itself might suggest that his own assumption 
that the psalmist has a tripartite understanding of the universe is wrong: 
“What does appear singular is the fact that the psalmist dedicates only one 
verse to the subterranean beings, after having given six verses to celestial 
bodies, and reserving the next seven for terrestrial creatures " (?!). 

As recent studies of the literary structure of Ps 148 show, the psalm 
should be divided into two sections, i.e. vv. 1-6 and vv. 7-14(?). While the 
first section refers to various items in the heavens, the second mentions those 
under the heavens. This literary structure suggests that in the present context 
the psalmist seems to use the term ’eres in the sense which refers to every- 
thing under the heaven, including the sea(33). It is contrasted with “heaven” 
in the “exclusive” word pair and tanninim and tahömöt are treated as be- 
longing to the earth(?^. Thus, the psalmist's understanding of the world is 
bipartite, rather than tripartite, in Ps 148. 

The “logic” (35) which allows the psalmist to include in the second sec- 
tion several meteorological phenomena, such as “storm-wind” (v.8), and 
“flying birds" (v. 10) as well as tanninim and tohômôt (v. 7) may look 
strange at first glance. But it might be supported by the “logic” of the 
ancient Semites as illustrated by Enuma Elish which, according to Lambert, 
combines two originally separate cosmologies, i.e. the one which is bipartite 
(heaven/earth) and is “obtained in this story by the splitting of Tiamat's 
body", and the other which is tripartite (heaven/earth/Apsu) and whose three 
levels are represented by Anu, Enlil and Ea (Enki) respectively (?9). 


bipartite 
heaven 
earth 


(39) Psalms, III, 353. 

(31) Psalms, III, 353f. 

(32) E.g. D. R. Hitters, “A Study of Psalm 148”, CBQ 40 (1978) 328; P. 
AUFFRET, La sagesse a bâti sa maison (OBO 49; Fribourg 1982) 385-404. 

(33) Cf. L. I. J. STADELMANN, The Hebrew Conception of the World (An. Bib. 
39; Rome 1970) 3. He includes the sea in the “second level of the world" in 
the “three-leveled structure of the world”, i.e. heaven - earth - underworld. See 
pp. 154ff However, no discussion of the term tohóm(ót) is offered in Section C 
which deals with the problem of the sea. 

(34) Note also that in KTU 1.23 [52]:62-63 the “sea” (ym) in an ordinary 
sense is hyponymous to the “earth” (ars) which is in parallel with 377m, though 
Dahood suggested here a translation “nether world” for ars (cf. RSP I, II 64 
[p. 122f]). 

(35) HıLLERS, “A Study of Psalm 148”, 328: “We must not demand perfect 
logic of the psalmist's cosmology; we must permit him to list dragons and deeps, 
fire and storm-wind under the rubric “earth””. Note also AUFFRET's explanation: 
“il s'agit là à la fois de l'abime et de la terre”, Sagesse, 396 as a criticism of 
Dahood's position. 

(36) LAMBERT, “The Cosmology of Sumer and Babylon", 58. 


Biblica 69 (1988) 18 
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tripartite 
heaven : Anu 
earth : Enlil 
Apsü : Ea (Enki) 


The latter cosmology of “a three decker universe” can also be identified in 
the Atra-hasis epic (I 1 7-18)(’). This tripartite cosmology appears to have 
been transformed into a bipartite one as the author of Enuma Elish seems to 
locate Enlil in ESarra (between heaven and the Apsú), “a lower heaven” (38), 
thus appointing Anu and Enlil to the heavens, i.e. “the heaven” and “a low- 
er heaven”, and Marduk and Ea to the earth, i.e. “Esagila” and 
“ Apsû ” (39). 


Enuma Elish 


heaven : Anu 
ESarra (= “a lower heaven”): Enlil 
Esagila (= “earth”) : Marduk 
Apsú : Ea 


Therefore, it is not surprising to note that in the psalmist's logic the term 
ha’ Gres which is in contrast with hassamayim refers to everything under the 
heavens, including storm and oceans. In other words, the terms ha” ares and 
hassamayim are mutually exclusive within the framework of bipartite cosmo- 
logy. They are not in a polar opposition like “heaven” <= “underworld ” 
which Dahood assumed for this psalm. 

As for the meaning of tahömöt of Ps 148,7, Kraus suggests either “die 
Urfluten (akkad. Tiâmat), die unter der Erde ruhen” or simply “das 
Meer”(*). However, the waters under the earth are called Apsú rather than 
Tiamat in Mesopotamian cosmology(*!). Since ’ eres in this verse most 
probably means “earth” rather than “underworld”, its hyponym tahömöt in 
the present context would mean “oceans” in an ordinary sense like Ugaritic 


thm, Akkadian tiamtum and Eblaite tiham(a)tum(*). 
b) “heaven/earth/sea " 


Now, it is important to note that in the Old Testament tohóm(ót) never 
appears as a term for “sea(s)” in a tripartite description of the world, i.e. 


(37) Cf. LAMBERT-MILLARD, Ztra-Hasis, 166. 

(38) LAMBERT, “The Cosmology of Sumer and Babylon", 58. 

(39) On four divisions of the world, see most recently LIVINGSTONE, Mystical 
and Mythological Explanatory Works, 79ff. 

(4°) Kraus, Psalmen’, 1143. 

(+1) Both appear as an ordinary word pair, “deep” (apsü) and “sea” (támtu), 
for example, in W. G. LAMBERT, Babylonian Wisdom Literature (Oxford 1960) 
pp. 136f. line 172 and pp. 128f. lines 37-38. Cf. DE MOOR-VAN DER Lucr, “ Pan- 
Ugaritism", 15. See also note 16 (above). 

(?)See my forthcoming article on the non-personified use of *tihäm- 
*ocean" in the ancient Semitic languages. 
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“heaven/earth/sea”(*) though tohóm(ót) is sometimes closely associated with 
yàm(*^). The most well-known passage is Exod 20,11, where “the heaven”, 
“the earth” and “the sea” as well as “all that is in them” are mentioned. 
The first three of these elements seem to be fixed in Hebrew expression, 
since they are virtually the same in several passages with variants for the 
fourth, as shown in the following list: 


. Exod 20,11 hassamayim: ha’ ares : hayyàm : kol-’ áser-bam 


Ps 146,6 (55) Samayim: ares: hayyám : kol-’ áser-bám 
Hag 2,6 hassamayim : hà' ares: hayyàm : hehoräbäh 

Ps 96,11 hassamayim : há” ares: hayyàm : malo’ ô 

Ps 69,35 Samayim:  "àres: yammím : kol-romés bam 
Ps 135,6  baXsàmayim : ba’ ares: bayyammím : kol-tahömöt 


In Ps 146,6 the expression is the same as Exod 20,11 except for the definite 
articles. In Hag 2,6 and Ps 96,11 the same pattern, “heaven "-* earth ”-“ sea”, 
is mentioned before the fourth elements, “the dry land” (hehorabáh) and “all 
that is in it” (malö’ö). Pss 69,35 and 135,6 have a plural form of yam and 
their fourth elements, as in 96,11, are additional items which are related only 
to the “sea(s)”, i.e. kol-romés bam “all that move in them” and kol-tahömöt 
“all oceans" respectively. While in 96,11 and 69,35 the additional phrases 
are hyponymous to yam(mim), in 135,6 kol-tahömöt is either synonymous or 
hyponymous to the “seas”. 


(43) STADELMANN, The Hebrew Conception of the World, 9f. lists Ps 135,6 & 
148,1-7 as examples for $mym - 'rs- thwmwt scheme and Prov 8,27-32 & Ps 
33,6-8 as examples for Smym - tbl - thwm(wt) scheme. However, in Ps 135,6, 
tahömöt is not the third term (see below) and in 148,1-7, tahömöt refers to a part 
of the earth (see above). As for Prov 8,27-32, tohóm corresponds to samayim 
only in v. 27 and the term tébél appears only in v. 31. Note that the relationship 
between the earth and the sea is described in terms of ’dres and yám in v. 29. 
Ps 33,8 which mentions hd’ Gres // yosobé tébél should be treated separately from 
vv. 6-7. J. M. VINCENT, “Recherches exégétiques sur le Psaume XXXIII", VT 
28 (1978) 447 recognizes in Ps 33,5-7 a triad, ha’ ares (v. 5), Samayim (v. 6) and 
mé hayyàm (v. 7), *terre-ciel-mer ". 

(44) Cf. RSP I, II 236 (pp. 204f.). 

(5) Compare the following Greek versions: 


145,6(LXX) 1óv nomocavta tòv odpavóv Kai THY yiv, 
tv OdAacoayv Kai TÓVTOA tà Ev abcoic, 
134,6(LXX) év tæ oùpav® xai év tH yfj 
év tais OaAdooo Kai £v rócoars taig APÚOCOLS >, 
Rev 5,13 Ev TH OÙpav® xai éni tfj; yüjig kai ÜROKATO THC yc 
Kai ¿mi tc OaAdoons Kai tà EV abtoig návta 
Rev 5,3 Kai ovdeic £O0vato Ev TH OÙpavh odos éni TÄS YÄŞ 
odds UNOKATW tfjg YÄŞ 
Phil 2,10 éroupaviov Kai éziyeíov Kai katayðoviwv 


In Rev 5,13 kai bxoxdtw TG yfjgo though some MSS omit it, is the third ele- 
ment of tripartite division in Rev 5,3, which reflects Exod 20,4 and Deut 5,8. 
Hebrew eres seems to be understood as referring both to the ground (“on the 
earth") and to the under-ground (“under the earth”). 
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Exod 20,4 and Deut 5,8 describe these three divisions as basíamayim 
mimma al “in heaven above”, ba’ dares mittähat “on the earth beneath” and 
bammayim mittahat la’ ares “in the waters below” (lit. “beneath the earth”). 
The creatures in three divisions, i.e. “birds”, “animals” and “fish”, are nev- 
er mentioned in this order but in the following two different orders: (1) 
“sea”-“heaven”-“earth” (or “field”) in Gen 1,26.28, Ezek 38,20; (2) “earth” 
(or “field ”)-“ heaven ”-“ sea” in Gen 9,2, Hos 4,3, (Zeph 1,3), Ps 8,8-9. How- 
ever, in none of the passages cited above does the term tohóm(ót) appear. 

Thus, in the framework of a tripartite understanding of the world it is 
yam “sea”, not tohóm “ocean”, that constitutes the third part of the world 
and corresponds to the Apsú of the Babylonian scheme of “heav- 
en/earth/Apsú”. On the other hand, the Hebrew tahöm(öt) is hyponymous 
to the Hebrew ’eres and seems to correspond to Apsú of the Babylonian 
scheme of three levels of “earth”, ie. “abode of men/Apsú/under- 
world ” (+6), 


c) Prov 3 and Gen 1 | 


v. 19 YHWH bohokmäh yasad-’ ares 

v. 20 kónen Sämayim bitbúnah 
bada‘tö tohómót nibqà'ü 
üs(s)hägim yir'ápú-tal 


Now in Prov 3,20, the term tahömöt stands in parallel with Sahägim 
“clouds” antonymously. On the other hand, in the preceding verse (v. 19) 
the term ’dres is put in direct opposition to the term S@mayim. Since the 
term “clouds” (Sahägim) is hyponymous to samayim(*”), like kbkbm “stars” 
to $mm “heaven” in KTU 1.3 ['nt]: MIT: 24-25 [21-22], the term tohómót here 
also should be taken as hyponymous to ”ares. 


= e 9 VV = 


v. 1 boaré’ sit bara’ 'élohím ‘ét hasSämayim wo'et ha’ ares 
v. 2  woha'àres hayatah tohú wabohi 

wahösek ‘al-pané tohóm 

warúah 'élohím morahepet ‘al-pané hammayim 


(4) See above, note 16. 

(+7) The word pair Sämayim and Sahägim appears in Deut 33,26, Isa 45,8, Jer 
51,9, Job 35,5, Pss 36,6; 57,11; 108,5. Note that in the correspondences, Sahägim 
= niblé Simayim (Job 38,37) and Sahägim = dalté Samayim (Ps 78,23), Sahagim 
is hyponymous to Samayim. 

In Prov 8,28, the term Sahägim appears in parallel with a phrase 'ínót tahöm 
“fountains of the deep” after an antonymous word pair Sämayim // tohóm in v. 
27. From these verses it is evident that Sahägim is hyponymous to Sämayim as 
the phrase 'ínót tahöm is hyponymous to tahöm (cf. a hyponymous word pair 
tahömöt // ma'yanót in v. 24). Hence the term sahägim here is better under- 
stood as having a usual sense “clouds” rather than as “vault” (M. DAHOOD, 
“Proverbs 8,22-31: Translation and Commentary”, CBQ 30 [1968] 517) or 
“skies” (G. A. YEE, “An Analysis of Prov. 8,22-31 according to Style and Struc- 
ture”, ZAW 94 [1982] 61). Yee’s suggestion to divide v. 27 into two and con- 
nect v. 27b with v. 28a is unnecessary, for it would destroy the hyponymous 
relation of v. 28 to v. 27. 
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The nature of the relationship between the “earth” (ha* ares) and tahöm 
in Gen 1,2 also seems to be hyponymous. Here too tahóm “ocean” is a part 
of há” ares since this term ha” ares, which constitutes an antonymous or ex- 
clusive word pair together with hassamayim in Gen 1,1, refers to everything 
under the heaven. In other words, the cosmology in vv. 1-2 is bipartite, 
rather than tripartite, describing the entire world in terms of “heavens and 
earth”. It should be noted that in v. 2 the term tohóm rather than yam 
“sea” appears. The term yám would constitute the third division of the tri- 
partite universe, “heaven/earth/sea”. On the other hand, the “ocean” 
(tehóm) and its “waters” (hammayim) are never treated as the third division 
of the tripartite cosmology in the Old Testament. 

What this hyponymous word pair, hä’äres // tohóm, refers to is de- 
scribed in this passage by another pair of expressions, töhü wäböhü // 
hések (48), “not yet” normal, i.e. “not yet productive and uninhabitable and 
without light"(^). The water (hammäyim) of tohóm was seemingly covering 
all the “earth” as vv. 6ff. suggest, though in a normal situation the ocean is 
under control that it may not pass its limit (i.e. “its edge" (59), piw in Prov 
8,29 or “boundary” gobül in Ps 104,9), as it is also suggested by an Akka- 
dian expression, “the bolt, the bar of the sea” (Sigaru nahbalu ti’ àmtim), in 
the Atra-Hasis epic (5!). 

In conclusion, the modern linguistic theory of meaning will continue to 
help biblical scholarship when we have an adequate control of such a theory. 
It would be particularly profitable for biblical exegesis to take note of the 
“hyponymous” relation between two paired words, such as ’eres / ars and 
tohóm(ót)/ thm(t). 


University of Tsukuba David T. TSUMURA 
Ibaragi 305, Japan 


(4) Cf. KSELMAN, “The Recovery of Poetic Fragments", 164, no. 13. See 
also my article, *tohá in Isa. xlv 19", VT [forthcoming]. 

(9)Cf. my article “nabalkutu, tu-a-bi-[ú] and töhü wabohi”, Ugarit For- 
schungen [forthcoming]. 

(9) DAHOOD, "Proverbs 8,22-31: Translation and Commentary", 513. 

(51) In Atra-Hasis I 1 15-16 (also cf. S v 1, x rev i 6, 10, ii 4, 11, 18, 34) Enki 
is given “the bolt, the bar of the sea" (Sigaru nahbalu ti àmtim) so that the sea 
might not pass its limit. Note in this context the term £i'àmtim is not person- 
ified but has an ordinary sense. Cf. LAMBERT-MILLARD, Atra-Hasis, 166. 

A similar flooding situation is mentioned in several Akkadian texts. For 
example, a Sumerian-Akkadian bilingual hymn to Nergal says: 


ta a.ab.ba ki an e.da.ab.us: 
mind Sa támtu erseta umallakum 
“Was, womit man das Meer, die Erde für dich gefüllt hat?" 


Cf. J. BÖLLENRÜCHER, “Gebete und Hymnen an Nergal", Leipziger Semitistische 
Studien 1/6 (1904), 43, 46; CAD M/1 (1977) 176. 
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RECENSIONES 


Vetus Testamentum 


R. N. WHYBRAY, The Making of the Pentateuch. A Methodological 
Study (JSOT Supplement Series 53). 263p. Sheffield 1987. 
Sheffield Academic Press. US $14.95. 


Au concert des études sur le Pentateuque, R. N. Whybray ajoute une note 
personnelle: il plaide en faveur d’un auteur unique. Sa démonstration com- 
porte trois parties. Les deux premières sont négatives: il critique l’hypothèse 
documentaire (Part I) et l’école de l’histoire des formes ou des traditions 
(Part II). Dans la dernière partie (Part III), 1l propose sa propre solution. 

Le bilan de l’hypothèse documentaire résume les griefs que les chercheurs 
lui font depuis un certain temps (surtout U. Cassuto, M. H. Segal et R. Rend- 
torff). Ils sont principalement d'ordre philosophique, linguistique, littéraire et 
culturel. La base philosophique de l’hypothèse documentaire s’est avérée 
inexacte: l'évolution de la religion d'Israël est plus complexe que ne le pen- 
sait J. Wellhausen et ses disciples. Du point de vue linguistique, il est admis 
aujourd’hui qu'il est impossible de distinguer clairement des étapes dans 
l'évolution de la langue des écrits du Pentateuque et par conséquent de sépa- 
rer sur cette base des documents de date différente. 

Dans le domaine littéraire et culturel, les critiques sont tout aussi graves. 
L'opinion selon laquelle le Pentateuque serait une compilation de divers do- 
cuments préexistants est sans parallèle dans le monde littéraire de l’époque. 
Ensuite, la critique des sources fait preuve d’une assez grande ignorance du 
monde culturel de la Bible. Les critères qu’elle lui applique sont anachroni- 
ques: on ne peut lui demander de correspondre aux canons des œuvres his- 
toriques et littéraires de notre époque. Il semble également illogique de consi- 
dérer que la cohérence soit la marque des documents et l’incohérence celle 
des rédacteurs alors qu’ils proviennent d’un même milieu. Et quel genre de 
cohérence était propre aux œuvres anciennes? Par ailleurs, il paraît invrai- 
semblable d'imaginer des rédacteurs travaillant avec «de la colle et des ci- 
seaux». Les qualités esthétiques et artistiques des récits apparaissent mieux 
lorsqu'on fait litière de l’hypothèse documentaire. Les auteurs anciens étaient 
sans doute plus libres et plus créatifs que nous ne le pensons (cf. R. Alter). 
En bref, le critère de cohérence («consistency») si souvent employé par les 
critiques se retourne contre eux et R. N. Whybray en signale de nombreux 
exemples. Son «Résumé et Conclusions» (p. 129-131) est un réquisitoire par- 
ticulièrement sévère. 

Dans la seconde partie, R. N. Whybray affronte l’école de M. Noth (et de 
H. Gunkel), l’école scandinave de I. Engnell, E. Nielsen et R. A. Carlson, et il 
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discute les positions plus récentes de G. Fohrer, R. Rendtorff et E. Blum. Que 
reproche-t-il a ces travaux? Ici, il fait souvent chorus avec J. Van Seters. ' 
Tout d’abord, il est impossible de prouver l’existence d’une longue tradition 
orale antérieure aux textes écrits et surtout, il n’est pas prouvé qu'Israél 
devait avoir une tradition orale parce que l’écriture était inconnue à une hau- 
te époque. Les modèles extra-bibliques nous conduisent à des impasses. Les 
lois d'Olrik s'appliquent aussi bien à des textes écrits qu'à des récits oraux. 
La saga islandaise n’a sans doute pas connu de stade oral et il y a de grandes 
différences entre ces récits nordiques et les récits bibliques (cf. déjà P. Gibert, 
«Légende ou Saga», VT 24 [1974] 411-420). Une spécialiste comme R. Fin- 
negan invite à la prudence: avant de pouvoir tirer des conclusions, il faut 
disposer d’un abondant matériel, car le monde des traditions orales est très 
varié. 

D'autre part, il est particulièrement difficile (et aléatoire) de comparer la 
prose écrite biblique avec la poésie orale moderne. Il y a plus grave: les étu- 
des dans le monde des traditions orales ont mis en doute l’existence de ce 
qu’on a pu considérer comme les piliers de l’école de l’histoire des formes: 
Gattung et Sitz im Leben. Aucun des deux n’est fixe comme le pense nombre 
de biblistes et la fluidité semble être la première caractéristique du monde 
des traditions orales. Ensuite, nous n’avons aucune trace de l’existence d’une 
corporation de conteurs professionels dans la Bible. Enfin, il est bien malaisé 
de distinguer tradition orale et traditions écrites, surtout lorsqu’on ne dispose 
que d’écrits, comme dans le cas de la Bible. Une fois de plus, le bilan se 
solde par un échec. 

Après avoir fait place nette, R. N. Whybray construit sa propre hypothe- 
se. Pour ce faire, il lui faut d’abord écarter d’autres essais qui lui semblent 
insuffisants. La proposition de S. Sandmel d’un développement du Pentateu- 
que par accrétion selon le modèle du midrash et de la haggada ne rend pas 
compte de la cohérence du texte final. R. Rendtorff et H. H. Schmid n'ont pas 
réussi à prouver que tout le complexe Gen-Nb est le fruit d'une édition deu- 
téronomiste suivant un plan organique et que cette structure est en accord 
avec la théologie deutéronomiste. J. Van Seters n'a sans doute pas poussé jus- 
qu'au bout sa comparaison avec les œuvres de certains historiens grecs (cf. à 
ce propos K. Koch, «Auf der Suche nach der Geschichte», Bib 67 [1986] 
109-117), entre autres Hérodote et Hellanicus. Car nous avons là des compo- 
sitions qui font preuve d'une grande variété dans le style et le mode d'agen- 
cement tout en étant le travail d'un seul auteur. Le but premier de ces «his- 
toires» est d'affermir l'identité nationale d'un peuple. Ces détails ne man- 
quent pas d'analogies avec la Bible. 

Les travaux sur le style des récits du Pentateuque (L. Alonso Schókel et 
R. Alter surtout; cf. aussi J. P. Fokkelman et M. Sternberg entre autres, voir 
Bib 58 [1977] 110-112; 67 [1986] 437-439) fournissent à R. N. Whybray son 
principal argument en faveur de l'unicité d'auteur, puisque c'est là sa thése 
finale. Comme nous n'avons aucune preuve de l'existence des traditions du 
Pentateuque avant le 6* siécle (les auteurs antérieurs à cette période ne les 
citent jamais), il est plus simple d'admettre que le Pentateuque est la création 
d'un seul auteur qui a vécu aux alentours de ce 6* siécle. Il disposait peut- 
étre de sources écrites, mais sürement pas des «documents» classiques. Il est 
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avant tout une personnalité qui a fait preuve d’originalité et il faut lui attri- 
buer l'essentiel de l’œuvre, dans son unité de composition et sa variété de 
styles. 

| R.N.W. n’hésite pas à employer le terme «fiction» pour qualifier ce tra- 
vail (le terme anglais n’a pas les connotations que nous lui connaissons en 
français). Comme les historiens de son temps, cet «auteur» a voulu écrire 
une «histoire d’Israël» préfacée par quelques chapitres sur l’origine du mon- 
de. Peut-être voulait-il en faire une sorte d’introduction à l’histoire deutéro- 
nomiste. Dans l’état actuel de la recherche, R.N.W. considère cette solution 
comme la plus raisonnable. 

Il est probable que la discussion ne s’arrêtera pas là. Le terme «auteur», 
par exemple, pourrait être nuancé en fonction des travaux de M. Parry et 
A.B. Lord. Peut-il être un véritable créateur ou est-il avant tout un porte- 
parole, une personnification de la tradition? Par ailleurs, cette fidélité à la 
tradition ne signifie en aucune manière que l’«auteur» ne puisse faire preuve 
de liberté dans la formulation. Cf. à ce propos R. Scholes-R. Kellogg, The 
Nature of Narrative (London 1966) 17-56. Cependant, il convient de dire que 
la recherche pourrait bien corroborer un certain nombre des vues avancées 
par R.N.W. Entre autres, les études sur l'Iliade et l'Odyssée ont fait bien du 
progrès et les chercheurs parlent plus volontiers de l’unité d’auteur (cf. 
D. W. Gooding, The Story of David and Goliath [ed. D. Barthélemy] [OBO 
73; Fribourg, Suisse-Góttingen 1986]). Une étude approfondie de la littérature 
traditionnelle de l’Antiquité nous amènera sans doute à revoir notre notion 
d’auteur. Que l’on pense, par exemple, à la manière dont Virgile s’est servi 
d'Homére. 

Il est une autre piéce à verser au dossier. C'est le travail de J. H. Tigay, 
The Evolution of the Gilgamesh Epic (Philadelphia 1982). Bien qu'il s'agisse 
d'une étude sur une seule cuvre, les conclusions sont particuliérement inté- 
ressantes. Car nous disposons de documents variés et datés avec assez de 
précision. Or, on constate par exemple qu'il y a un saut entre les «frag- 
ments» sumériens et la premiére épopée plus ou moins compléte en akkadien 
(ca. 2000-1600). Jusqu'à preuve du contraire, il n’y a pas trace d’œuvre inter- 
médiaire ou de lent processus rédactionnel. À partir de ce moment, l’œuvre 
connait encore une certaine évolution. Chaque nouvelle version fait preuve 
d'originalité et les changements sont parfois importants, méme s'ils touchent 
plus à la forme qu'au fond. Jamais cependant les versions ne ressemblent à 
une conflation de plusieurs documents paralléles et complets. Enfin, au der- 
nier stade, l'épopée connait une sorte de «version officielle», «canonique», 
de textus receptus (dernier quart du second millénaire environ). Cette version 
différe assez largement de la premiére (style, structure, théologie; on y trouve 
trois additions majeures). Par la suite les variantes sont plutót d'ordre tex- 
tuel. | | | 
Il existe donc des sources et différentes versions. Mais l'évolution n'est 
pas exactement semblable à celle qui est décrite par l'hypothése documentaire 
ou par l'école de l'histoire des formes. Il n'est pas possible, entre autres, de 
reconstituer les «documents» antécédants à partir de la premiére version 
compléte en akkadien, ni de retrouver la Vorlage d'une version donnée. Il est 
possible d'en deviner l'existence, comme a pu le faire M. Jastrow en son 
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temps. Et les découvertes archéologiques ont confirmé pour une bonne part 
ses intuitions. Cependant, elles ne provenaient pas d’abord d’une étude des 
procédés rédactionnels du texte, mais d'une comparaison entre l'épopée de 
Gilgamesh, la Bible et le folklore. Quant à la Redaktionsgeschichte, elle sem- 
ble étre particuliérement ardue lorsqu'on voit avec quelle liberté les auteurs 
ont pu reformuler les versions antérieures en faisant le plus souvent preuve 
de personnalité. Seule la comparaison de textes existants permet d'arriver à 
des conclusions süres. Ces quelques bréves remarques apportent plutót de 
l'eau au moulin de R.N.W. Elles devraient aussi inciter à la prudence. Et 
cette prudence s'impose d'autant plus que J. H. Tigay a peut-être été trop 
optimiste dans certaines de ses évaluations, entre autres à propos de la pre- 
mière version en akkadien (cf. D. O. Edzard, Or 56 [1987] 105-108). 

Enfin, nous voudrions rompre une lance en faveur de la théologie de P 
malgré ce qui est dit p. 230-232. Un texte comme Ex 6,2-8 semble étre l'un 
des seuls qui puissent prétendre à structurer presque tout le Pentateuque 
d'une maniére systématique. Plus spécialement, c'est le seul credo qui, à no- 
tre connaissance, intégre l'épisode du Sinai contrairement à Dt 6 et 26 (cf. Ex 
6,7 et 29,45-46; et encore Ex 6,3-4 et Gn 17; 35,9-13; Ex 6,5 et 2,23-25; 6,6 
et 7,4; 12,41.51). N'aurions-nous pas ici une sorte de «griffe» du ou des res- 
ponsables d'une rédaction finale du Pentateuque? Ce texte relie aussi l'exode 
aux patriarches par le théme de l'accomplissement des promesses divines. 
Moise est à la charniére de cette histoire qui est d'abord et avant tout une 
révélation du nom divin. Nous aurions là une tentative d'unifier des thémes 
que la recherche a longtemps considérés comme indépendants (patriarches, 
exode, Sinai, séjour dans le désert) L'histoire qui précéde ce «credo» est 
structurée par les formules de toledot et celle qui suit par les formules d’iti- 
néraires dans le désert (cf. N. Lohfink, «Die Priesterschrift und die Geschich- 
te», Congress Volume Góttingen [VTS 29; Leiden 1978] 204-205, intuition 
reprise et développée par E. Zenger et P. Weimar). 

Par ces considérations plutót sommaires, nous voulions souligner la va- 
leur de cette étude qui ne manque pas de verve et la porter à l'attention des 
chercheurs. | 


Via della Pilotta, 25 Jean Louis SKA, S.J. 
1-00187 Roma 


Hedwige ROUILLARD, La péricope de Balaam (Nombres 22-24). La 
prose et les «oracles» (Fondation Singer-Polignac; Études Bibli- 
ques, Nouvelle Série 4). 526 p. 24,5x 17. Paris 1985. J. Gabalda 
et Cie Editeurs. FF 400. 


Concluido en junio de 1983, este estudio tuvo su origen en una «mémol- 
re» presentada en la École Biblique de Jerusalén en 1979 sobre Num 22,21- 
35, y publicada ulteriormente en la Revue Biblique en 1980. La autora dedica 
su primer agradecimiento a Frère François Langlamet, profesor en la misma 
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École Biblique, cuya minuciosidad analítica y precisión se perciben efectiva- 
mente a lo largo del estudio. 

Este estudio aventaja todos los anteriores sobre el tema porque estudia 
detalladamente toda la sección de Balaam. Otro estudio, el de W. Gross (Bi- 
leam [München 1974]) había hecho progresar el planteo de la cuestión. Pero 
no haber tenido en cuenta los oráculos sino solamente la prosa narrativa 
había debilitado la seguridad de sus conclusiones. 

La cuidadosa comparación de las secciones del texto entre si, y con otros 
textos biblicos y extra-biblicos hacen de esta nueva obra un valioso instru- 
mento, al cual habrá que referirse necesariamente cada vez que se pase sobre 
Num 22-24. Más aún, es difícil pensar que otro estudio sobre el crecimiento 
del texto, con la presente metodología, pudiera agregar algo más, a menos 
que — imprevisiblemente — nuevos documentos extrabíblicos comparables a 
los de Deir Alla pudieran aparecer. 

Se podría sí interpretar de modo diferente los mismos datos, como ya ha 
ocurrido hasta aquí sobre bases analíticas más reducidas. Pero tal interpreta- 
ción no sería — verosimilmente — más definitiva ni segura. 

Con esto estamos indicando el talón de Aquiles del trabajo de Mme 
Rouillard y de otros muchos estudios diacrónicos que procuran «reconsti- 
tuir» el texto, desde el primero al último estadio de su evolución. 

A los estudiosos del AT generalmente nos gustan las novelas policiales. 
Procurar descubrir el autor de un verso o una sección de texto tiene algo 
detectivesco apasionante. Pero los mismos datos se prestan a numerosas com- 
binaciones, y al final no disponemos, como P. Poirot o Miss Marple, de una 
confesión del autor que nos dé la seguridad de haber propuesto una interpre- 
tación correcta. 

Apoyada en argumentos de tema y vocabulario Mme Rouillard distingue 
un proceso de crecimiento que incluye seis momentos. 

(A) Num 22,2-21; 22,36-23,26 constituirian el nivel más antiguo, «lige- 
ramente predeuteronómico» (hacia el 650). Este texto conoce el texto arameo 
transjordano y tiene como finalidad una «propaganda nacionalista antiprofé- 
tica», haciendo de Balaam un ejemplo de fidelidad yavista (p. 484). Más pre- 
cisamente, en este texto se unen un tema principal (la elección de Israel, 
expresada en las bendiciones de Balaam) y un tema secundario (la fidelidad 
de Balaam, profeta extranjero y no de corte, a la palabra divina). El nacio- 
nalismo estricto de los poemas se compensa con el universalismo implicado 
por la presencia de un profeta no israelita. Se pone en duda la autoridad de 
los «profetas oficiales» que pretenden ser los únicos depositarios de la pala- 
bra divina, y anuncian sistemáticamente el castigo para Israel, desconociendo 
su incondicionada elección, replanteada con todo vigor por el texto de base 
de Num 22-24 (p. 329-330). 

(B) Num 22,22-35 (el episodio del asno de Balaam) que Mme Rouillard 
no trata en detalle, remitiéndose a su estudio anterior sobre el texto, es un 
producto y consecuencia inmediata de la reforma deuteronomistica (p. 25), 
escrito hacia el final del profetismo pre-exilico (s. VII-VIII) con una clara 
intención teológica: ridiculizar este adivino menos lúcido que su asno 


(p. 116). 
(C) Num 23,17-24,6 es una reacción de época exilica contra el episodio 
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del asno. Balaam, convertido oficialmente por Dt 23,5 en un adivino babilo- 
nio e investido de fidelidad yavista, es el encargado de pronunciar un oráculo 
a la comunidad exílica, anunciando el regreso al pais maravilloso (p. 388). El 
exordio del tercer oráculo está imitado de 2 Sam 23,1-3. 

(D) Num 24,7-19 es un conjunto ligeramente posterior a (C), tal vez 
inmediatamente post-exilico (p. 25). 24,7-9 es un añadido al tercer oráculo, 
que traiciona intereses más «dinásticos y belicosos» (p. 388). El mismo autor 
de vv. 7-9 es responsable de la prosa que conecta el tercer oráculo con el 
cuarto (vv. 10-14) y del «cuarto oráculo» (vv. 15b-19) contra Moab, y so- 
bretodo contra Edom, acusado de haber traicionado «Jacob» (= Israel del sur) 
durante el asedio y caída de Jerusalén en 597 y 587 (p. 466). 

(E) Num 24,20-22 (oráculo contra los amalecitas y quenitas), y 

(F) Num 24,23-24 (contra Kittim, Asur y Eber) son finalmente añadidos 
que corresponden respectivamente tal vez al período de Esdras y Nehemias el 
primero, y al de Alejandro el segundo (p. 25). 

Algunas de estas conclusiones confirman resultados adquiridos por la 
exégesis, que desde hace ya largo tiempo no se conformaba con una sumaria 
división del texto entre una versión yavista y una versión elohista de una 
misma tradición oral. 

Las conclusiones son también, consideradas en su conjunto, razonables e 
internamente coherentes. Mme Rouillard no ha perdido por el camino ningún 
verso, como ocurre a algunos estudios de este tipo, ni — en cuanto he podi- 
do descubrir — ha incurrido en contradicciones. 

Sin embargo, cuando se analizan en detalle las razones propuestas para 
algunas afirmaciones — las más novedosas —, queda un sentimiento de insa- 
tisfacción, que la autora en algún momento parecería compartir. He aqui 
algunos de los puntos poco convincentes: 

a) La razón para poner el límite del nivel (A) en Num 23,26: «Cuando 
(el autor del texto) ha obtenido del relato el meollo sustancial, se detiene» 
(p. 329). Un corte tan abrupto parece improbable en un autor al cual Mme 
Rouillard atribuye con justicia condiciones de buen narrador. La antigua pro- 
puesta de ver el final del nivel de base en Num 24,14a +25 sigue pareciendo 
razonable y no descartable. 

b) La razón para justificar que el autor de (A) ha escrito dos oráculos, y 
no solamente el primero, ni tampoco el tercero, es que los dos oráculos «son 
complementarios y forman un todo. El primero presenta en negativo (malde- 
cir, no maldecir) lo que el segundo propone en positivo (bendecir)» (p. 319). 
Más que hablar de complementaridad se debería hablar de un verdadero cre- 
cimiento de la temática, tanto de la no-maldición/bendición, como del conte- 
nido de la bendición. Pero este crecimiento alcanza no solamente el oráculo 
II, sino también el III. Paracería más consecuente o bien limitar el nivel (A) 
al primer oráculo, con conclusión en Num 23,12 (para lo cual se podría 
arguir como Mme Rouillard en p. 329), o bien continuar leyendo el creci- 
miento de ambos temas (fidelidad a JHWH del profeta pagano, bendiciones 
sobre Israel) hasta el final del oráculo III, con conclusión en Num 
24,14a +25, como quedaba sugerido antes. 

Es verdad que la introducción del oráculo III (Num 24,3aß-4), casi idén- 
tica a la del oráculo IV, requiere una explicación especial. Pero ésta se puede 
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encontrar en el deseo de algún editor de homogeneizar los oráculos III-IV 
para facilitar la inserción de este último en la historia de Balaam. Por lo 
demas, los oráculos II-III están estrechamente ligados por el tema maldición- 
bendición, la imagen de los «cuernos del búfalo», la imagen del león, y el 
tono agresivo frente al enemigo. Si en la imagen del búfalo hay solamente 
repetición, en los otros tres elementos hay la suficiente diferenciación que 
permitiría hablar de un mismo autor («La diferencia puede ser un indice de 
parentesco real entre textos, mucho más que la identidad», p. 319, nota 110, 
un principio que Mme Rouillard emplea asiduamente). 

Si por el contrario se quiere atender sobretodo a la diferenciación y 
suponer diferentes autores, hay que reconocer que el espíritu del oráculo I 
por una parte, todo él centrado en el pueblo y de carácter estrictamente posi- 
tivo, y el de los oráculos II-III, con claros intereses dinásticos y polémicos 
son tan diferentes, que la línea divisoria debe correr entre los oraculos I de 
un lado, y II-III del otro. 

c) El criterio de que una «servil identidad atestigua imitación» (p. 336) 
es una petitio principii por causa del «servil». Identidad de estilo y expres- 
siones significa frecuentemente sólo identidad de autor. (Si identidad fuera 
signo de imitación por parte de otro autor, a Vivaldi, Bach y Mozart habría 
que suprimirles tantas composiciones de sus respectivos catálogos). Más bien 
es verdad que los autores se enamoran de sus proprios motivos, expresiones, 
imágenes, y así, frecuentemente, los repiten. 

Pero si este criterio no es suficientemente válido, se desvanecen entonces 
las razones para atribuir la prosa Num 23,27-24,3a a un imitador que, para 
incluir su oráculo III en la narración, habría compuesto con tanta fatiga el 
marco narrativo apoyándose en uno pre-existente (p. 340-344). Habría que 
hablar aquí también de la preferencia de las narraciones folklóricas, y aque- 
llas que se presentan como tales, por el esquema ternario. Que Balaq haya 
tentado a Balaam para maldecir a Israel tres veces (y no solamente dos), lle- 
vándolo a tres lugares diferentes de observación, me parece como conjunto — 
a pesar de puntos particulares que se deberían explicar — mucho más vero- 
símil que una «doble tentación». 

Además está la dificultad de hacer verosímil que el pretendido autor del 
oráculo III haya querido incluir, justamente aquí en la narración de Balaam- 
Balaq, su proprio oráculo exílico de consuelo para Israel, y que para ello 
haya elaborado su propria sección de prosa. 

Diferente es el caso del oráculo IV, donde la ausencia de un marco na- 
rrativo adecuado delata inmediatamente un texto añadido más o menos ca- 
sualmente en este lugar. Num 24,14b tiene todo el aire de una forzada tran- 
sición. 

Las sospechas presentadas, necesariamente sumarias, no engañan al re- 
censente. Sería igualmente difícil para él probar su propria teoría como tota- 
lidad. No pretenden ser por tanto la solución del caso, sino más bien sugerir 
la improbabilidad de encontrar una solución plenamente satisfactoria, que 
haga justicia a todos los indicios. 

Solamente tres puntos parecen hoy, y en parte gracias a este nuevo estu- 
dio, asegurados: que el nivel más antiguo del texto comprende la totalidad o 
parte de Num 22,1-24,14 (excluyendo la historia del asno); que la historia 
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del asno inteligente pertenece a un nivel diferente de texto, tal vez posterior a 
la sección antes indicada; que el cuarto oráculo es la parte más reciente del 
texto. Tal vez es verdad que la introducción del oráculo III pertenece al 
autor del oráculo IV. | 

La única posibilidad para una ulterior clarificación del problema parece 
residir no en un nuevo análisis literarkritisch ni en una renovada compara- 
ción de expresiones, sino en una reflexión pragmalingüistica, que ciertamente 
no será simple. Una mayor precisión en cuanto al destinatario de cada sec- 
ción del texto, y consiguientemente en cuanto a su finalidad, podría traer luz 
sobre la cuestión. 

La doble finalidad del texto de base, frecuentemente presentada (elogio 
de Israel, polémica sobre el profetismo, cfr. p. 329-330) sugieren la imagen de 
un monstruo de dos cabezas. Hablar de un denominador común a ambos 
«temas» — la inmutabilidad de la palabra divina — puede ser un buen pun- 
to de partida para progresar en la comprensión del texto. 

A Mme Rouillard hay que agradecer un estudio que clarifica algunos 
puntos (incluyendo su discusión de términos habitualmente descuidados, 
como p*tór) y proporciona abundante materia de discusión e hipótesis para 
los puntos aún discutibles. 

El libro está escrito con buen gusto, y en cuanto el tema lo permite, se 
lee con agrado. Menos feliz es la excesiva subdivisión del texto por medio de 
letras, números, signos, carácteres tipográficos diferentes (cuento doce sola- 
mente en la cubierta del libro!) y márgenes diversos, que más bien cansan la 
vista que clarifican el discurso. 

Se han deslizado algunos errores tipográficos. El más importante es el de 
p. 294, donde la composición ha comido la mitad izquierda de las palabras 
de la primera columna. Otras pequeñas correcciones que se deben introducir 
son: p.25, linea 13: 22,36-23,1-26 debería ser probablemente 22,36-23,26; 
p. 55, línea 20, leer Nb 22,5b et 11a; p. 211 línea 3, leer v. 7baB; p. 352, b) 
marginal debería ser cursiva; p.353, c) marginal debe ir en línea con b); 
p. 416, nota 3, suprimir Miscellanea Biblica; p. 425, nota 22, leer Gods por 
Golds; p. 525, línea 9, leer Nb 24,15b en lugar de Nb 24,25b. 


Pontificio Instituto Biblico Horacio SIMIAN-YOFRE 
Via della Pilotta, 25 
00187 Roma 


John N. OSWALT, The Book of Isaiah. Chapters 1-39 (The New 
International Commentary on the Old Testament). Xx1-746 p. 
22,3x 15. Grand Rapids, MI 1986. William B. Eerdmans. 
UK £ 26.60. 


It will not come as a surprise to readers of this commentary on Isaiah 
1-39 that its author adopts a conservative approach on major literary and 
historical questions, since the series in which it is included avowedly sets out 
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to achieve this. What does occasion surprise, however, is the rigidity with 
which such a conservative stance is maintained and the extremes of interpre- 
tation to which the author moves in order to uphold a few basic assump- 
tions. To this extent the pattern of interpretation adopted, for all its length 
and familiarity with other contemporary works of scholarship, can hardly be 
termed exegesis in any normal understanding of the term. These basic as- 
sumptions are that the book in its present form is a unity and that this unity 
must be taken fully into account. The second assumption is that it is char- 
acteristic of prophecy to make predictions. So the introductory section on 
pages 46-49 concerning “The Significance of Prediction” must be read, since 
the conclusions arrived at here, in considerable brevity, control the observa- 
tions that subsequently appear. The ability of the prophets to predict future 
events, often in great detail and for long periods of time, is asserted to be 
fundamental. This is then allied with the claim that: “Today, the majority 
of interpreters would resolutely deny to the prophets any more specific pre- 
dictions. Whenever such predictions appear in the prophetic literature scho- 
lars invariably ascribe them to a secondary author unless the original author 
is judged to have lived long enough to have written the material after the 
fact” (47). 

On the basis of these prior assumptions, which can only be regarded as a 
caricature of most contemporary scholarship, two conclusions are drawn. 
The first of these is that the unity of the book must imply unity of author- 
ship. The second is that nothing then hinders the view that all sixty-six 
chapters of the book could have stemmed from the eighth-century Isaiah of 
Jerusalem. All that follows is then controlled by these two convictions. 
Moreover the reader is already alerted to the fact that the second volume, 
planned to deal with chapters 40-66, will also be interpreted on the same 
assumptions. Some anticipation of this already appears in the brief outline 
of the understanding of the “Servant” passages from 40-55 on pages 49-51. 

It must be admitted that, whatever his own conclusions regarding the 
nature of biblical prophecy, Oswalt does seek to give the reader a fair under- 
standing of what contemporary scholarship has been saying about Isaiah, so 
that a very full bibliographical annotation is made. It is in the detail of 
specific passages that the author's own approach comes to the fore. A typi- 
cal instance is to be found in relation to Isa 2,1-5. The parallel passage in 
Mic 4,1-3 is noted and so an origin from either Micah, or Isaiah, in the 
eighth century, is asserted. Preference is given for the priority of Micah, 
although this is not insisted upon, and the idea that a later author could have 
been responsible is ruled out (and even ridiculed). This is then followed up 
with a heavily Christological interpretation: “In its more proximate sense it 
can relate to the Church age when the nations stream to Zion to learn the 
ways of her God through his incarnation in Christ” (116). Little effort is in 
fact made to seek any basis of interpretation in Micah’s, or Isaiah’s, own 
situation. 

Rather different emphases come to the fore in regard to the call-narrative 
of Isa 6, where some attention to its redactional setting is considered. On 
this point Oswalt insists that the chapter forms the right and necessary con- 
clusion to chapters 1-5: “Without the lived-out truth which ch. 6 presents, 
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chs. 1-5 present an irreconcilable contradiction. This could well be the rea- 
son, then, why an inaugural vision is placed six chapters into the book it 
inaugurates” (175). 

In some ways a more instructive instance of the author’s method is to be 
found in his extensive and informative treatment of the Immanuel passage in 
Isa 7,14. Here, in spite of an initial drawing of attention to the importance 
of the passage in a Christological setting, Oswalt engages fully in the current 
debate concerning what the passage meant in its Isaianic context. He recog- 
nizes that the Hebrew term “almá refers to a young woman of marriageable 
age, not necessarily a virgin. He also fully notes the fact that the promise of 
the Immanuel child is the first of a sequence of three sign-names given to 
children. Since the birth of the child is to be a sign of the deliverance that 
will thereby be assured to Ahaz, the birth must have been expected in the 
near future. In the end Oswalt leaves the issue in a very open and uncertain 
state: “The enigmatic nature of the prophecy argues against the idea that 
the primary fulfillment was intended to occur in Ahaz's time, then to be 
ingeniously applied later to Christ. But to suppose that the sign did not 
occur in any sense until 725 years after the fact flies in the face of the plain 
sense of the text” (208). The point is well worth citing at some length, since 
1t highlights the tensions and incongruities which are not properly resolved by 
Oswalt's exegesis. Having insisted that prophecy could have a distant and 
remote fulfilment, even centuries after the prophet had spoken it, Oswalt sees 
very well that such cannot fit the case here. Yet he is equally unhappy to 
discard altogether the traditional Christological significance of the passage, so 
the reader is left to make up his or her own mind. All of this simply indi- 
cates a failure to adopt any very clear and consistent method of exegesis. 
Far too much weight is placed upon traditional expectations concerning what 
the text should mean, than upon careful exegesis from within the text itself. 
The result can only be confusing to the reader and unhelpful to other scho- 
lars. If Oswalt is very strong on knowing what he believes, he is contrast- 
ingly very unwilling to believe what he knows. So it is that he strives to 
work with an understanding of prophecy that is highly transcendental in its 
assumptions concerning the manner of divine revelation, appropriate to an 
age when little effort was made by scholars to read prophecy in the light of 
its historical setting. Oswalt, however, fully recognizes that the whole trend 
of research during the past two centuries has been dominated by the aware- 
ness that the prophet spoke as a figure of his times and addressed the people 
of his own age. Certainly prophets did venture to mention very categorically 
and boldly the future actions that God would take towards his people. In 
this sense they foretold the future, even predicting how events would unfold. 
Yet they neither accepted a deterministic view of history, nor surrendered to 
the inevitable fatalism that such would entail. 

Since the aim of the commentary series is, in part at least, to interpret 
the book in the light of contemporary scholarship, even though Oswalt finds 
himself in general disagreement whith this, much of the exegesis does relate 
to explaining the historical setting of the prophecies. So the celebrated royal 
prophecy of Isa 9,1-6 is dealt with in the setting of the Syro-Ephraimite war, 
but a firm insistence is made that the reference is to the coming birth of the 
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Messiah (“This is clearly an eschatological figure, the Messiah” [245]). No 
explanation is offered as to why the prophecy was given over seven hundred 
years in advance of its fulfilment, except that the prophet has resorted here 
to an eschatological frame of reference. 

In some respects there is, from the point of view of the Christian exe- 
gete, much that will be worth pondering on. Oswalt is well aware of the 
contemporary interest in seeking to understand the book as a whole, and in 
trying to come to terms with the fact that, in the history of interpretation, 
many important passages have been understood to possess a meaning far 
removed from any that could have been applicable to the prophet's own cir- 
cumstances. In trying to match the demands of genuine exegesis with these 
more complex hermeneutical structures, Oswalt resorts to a lot of speculation 
and to a very eclectic and unsystematised approach. Assumptions about uni- 
ty of authorship are given priority over unity of message and no place is 
given to the way in which later editors and scribes re-read and re-interpreted 
prophecies in an effort to elicit from them a fuller meaning. The serious 
reader who wishes to come to grips with the inconsistencies and incongruities 
of this attempt to combine a traditional Christian understanding of prophecy 
with modern historico-critical approaches may well feel impelled to go back 
to the debate of the early eighteenth century. The way in which T. Sher- 
lock’s understanding of a double meaning in prophecy was developed to 
counter the arguments of A. Collins and others remains relevant to Oswalt's 
efforts to maintain a clear method of interpretation. Oswalt fully and rightly 
opposes such attempts to abandon the idea that the text has a clear and sin- 
gle meaning. In doing so, however, he is far too often open to the objection 
that he has merely left irreconcilable positions in juxtaposition with each oth- 
er, without adequately satisfying the demands of a serious historical exegesis 
of the text. 


King's College R. E. CLEMENTS 
(University of London) | 
Strand 

London WC2R 2LS 

England 


Gósta W. AHLSTRÓM, Who Were the Israelites? 134 S. Winona Lake, 
IN 1986. Eisenbrauns. 


Bereits in seinem knappen Vorwort nennt der Verf. präzise seine Frage- 
stellung (Ursprung und Geschichte des Namens 7srael) und seine Hypothese 
(der Name habe ursprünglich ein Territorium bezeichnet [und der dort woh- 
nenden Bevólkerung einen Namen gegeben], dann seit Saul das entsprechende 
Kônigreich und schlieDlich nur noch die Gruppierung der JHWH-Verehrer im 
AnschluB an Esras Tora, und so sei “Israel” auch zum Synonym für Juden- 
tum geworden) Die genannten drei Verwendungsweisen des Namens Israel 
seien auch in den biblischen Schriften zu beobachten. Es ist leicht zu erken- 
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nen, daB ein wichtiges Problem der Hypothese in ihrem ersten Teil (s.u. zu 
Kap. 4) liegt, das Ubrige dürfte einen heute in der Forschung weithin geteil- 
ten Konsens wiedergeben bzw. argumentativ verstärken. 

In einer kurzen “Introduction” (1-9) ordnet der Verf. sein Werk in die 
neuere Diskussion zum nichtstaatlichen Israel mit Verweisen auf wichtigere 
Literatur ein. Das 2. Kap. “Population Groups and Theories” (11-24) und 
das 3. Kap. “Some Evidence from Archaeology” (25-36) begriinden nochmals 
die schon früher vom Verf. vertretene These, daB zur Erklärung der Entste- 
hung Israels weder eine Invasion von außerhalb Kanaans anzunehmen noch 
der Theorie eines Bauernaufstandes groBe Wahrscheinlicheit zuzubilligen sei. 
Nach einer Durchsicht neuerer Grabungsergebnisse kommt der Verf. im Un- 
terschied zu vielen anderen Deutungen zu dem SchluB, daB im 12. Jh. v.C. 
keine “typisch israelitische" materielle Kultur im Unterschied zu einer “ka- 
naandischen” erweisbar sei, auch die Neusiedler im Bergland seien am ehe- 
sten als Pioniere (aus der kanaanáischen Bevólkerung heraus) zu kennzeich- 
nen (36). 

Im nun folgenden Kap. 4 “The Territory of Israel” (37-43) tragt der 
Verf. seine bereits in JNES 1985 verôffentlichte These vor, aus der Siegesstele 
des Merneptah lasse sich zeigen, daB Israel dort Territoriumsname für das 
kanaanäische Bergland sei. DaB der SchluBabschnitt der Stele eine irgendwie 
systematische Komposition bildet, ist kaum strittig; daB der Verf. aber fiir 
seinen Strukturvorschlag (Ringkomposition) die Tehenu/Libyer unbeachtet 
läßt und nur so zu seinen Entsprechungen (complementary subdivisions) Hat- 
ti~Kharu und Kanaan~Israel kommt, läßt diesen wenig überzeugend er- 
scheinen. Demgegeniiber bleibt die folgende Deutung wesentlich plausibler: 
Innerhalb des äußeren Ringes (Fürsten+Neunbogen / alle Lánder+jeder Um- 
herziehende) werden zunächst zwei große Völker genannt (die gerade besieg- 
ten Libyer / das Hattireich), dann, von den beiden Bezeichnungen für Palä- 
stina umrahmt (Kanaan / Kharu), die auch geographisch dazwischenliegenden 
drei Städtenamen, denen ein mit einem doppelten Prädikat versehener Name 
gegentibersteht (Aschkelon+Geser+Jenoam / Israel). Es ergibt sich also eher 
die Struktur: AA - B/B! - C* - Dabc/Di# - Cl! - AA! vor dem Königsna- 
men. Nicht als Entsprechung zu Kanaan, wohl aber zu den drei Stadtenamen, 
kónnte “Israel” hier für das mittelpalästinische Bergland und seine Bevólke- 
rung stehen; daB Israel jedoch urspriinglich eine Territoriums- bzw. Land- 
schaftsbezeichnung gewesen sei, läßt sich aus dem Text der Stele nicht folgern 
(vgl. inzwischen zu “Israel”: R. Albertz, in: TRE XVI [1987] 369-379). 

Beim 5. Kap. “The Role of the Sea: Mythological Historiography” (45- 
55) bediirfte es eingehender Auseinandersetzung, weshalb die Darlegungen 
trotz vieler wichtiger Feststellungen im ganzen nicht recht befriedigen. Im 6. 
Kap. “The Peoples of the Territory Israel” (57-83) stellt der Verf. eine Fiille 
von inner- und auBeralttestamentlichen Spuren und Hinweisen zusammen, 
die die perspektivische Systematisierung der Vergangenheit, wie sie in vielen 
Biichern des AT geschieht, aufbrechen und relativieren. Jedoch veranlaBte 
einerseits sein Anliegen, in Kanaan die Kontinuität von der Späten Bronze- 
zur Eisenzeit in Bevólkerung und materieller und religióser Kultur hervorzu- 
heben (83), den Verf., der Suche in der Zeit der nichtstaatlichen Existenz der 
Vorfahren Israels und Judas nach Anhaltspunkten fiir Eigen- und Besonder- 
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heiten, auf die in der staatlichen und dann in der Exilszeit und spáter immer 
wieder und weiterinterpretierend zurückgegriffen wurde, wenig Interesse entge- 
genzubringen. Andererseits scheint er anzunehmen, daB erst durch die Staat- 
werdung unter Saul und besonders David eine gesellschaftliche und politische 
Einheit der verschiedenen Bevólkerungsgruppen entsteht, deren Gemeinsam- 
keit vorher auBer in der kanaanáischen Kultur und Religion nur im Namen 
des von ihnen bewohnten Territoriums “Israel” (s. dazu oben) lag. 

In den abschlieBenden Kapiteln “7. Israel: A National Name” (85-99) 
und “8. Israel: An Ideological Term” (101-118) zeigt die letztgenannte An- 
nahme des Verf. ihre Konsequenzen z.B. darin, daB der Saul-/David-/Salo- 
mozeit für die JHWH-Religion eine weit über die Quellen hinausgehende 
Bedeutung zugeschrieben wird (92f. 101f.). Die Darstellung Esras und seiner 
Wirkung bediirfte eingehender Diskussion. Wie immer in diesem Werk sind 
die vom Verf. vorgetragenen archäologischen und textlichen Hinweise auch 
von dem zu berücksichtigen, der zu anderen Hypothesen und Folgerungen 
gelangt. Indices der zitierten Autoren (119-123), zu Sachen (124-129) und 
Stellen (130-134) schlieBen das Buch ab. 


Phil.-Theol. Hochschule St. Georgen Helmut ENGEL S.J. 
Offenbacher Landstr. 224 
D-6000 Frankfurt am Main 70 


Manfred CLauss, Geschichte Israels. Von der Frühzeit bis zur Zerstó- 
rung Jerusalems (587 v.Chr). 238 S. München 1986. C.H. 
Beck. 


Auf der Suche nach einer auch für Studenten preislich erschwinglichen 
neueren deutschsprachigen Geschichte Israels wird man zunächst gern nach 
diesem durch Umschlaggestaltung, Umfang und angenehm lesbaren Druck 
einladenden Band greifen. Sieben gut gezeichnete Karten und 19 Abbildungen 
aus wissenschaftlichen Veróffentlichungen veranschaulichen die Ausführungen. 
Der Einbandtext kündigt *eine Darstellung des Alten Israel, in der die Schil- 
derung der Gesellschaft und der wirtschaftlichen und religiósen Entwicklung 
einen ebenso breiten Raum einnimmt wie die der politischen Ereignisse, mit- 
hin eine umfassende Darstellung von etwa 2000 v.Chr. bis zum Untergang 
der Monarchien Israel 721 und Juda 587 v.Chr." an. DaB hier nicht ein Alt- 
testamentler, sondern ein Althistoriker für dieses so anspruchsvolle Programm 
als verantwortlich zeichnet, regt zu der Erwartung an, daB die zahlreichen 
archäologischen Forschungen in Syrien-Palästina während der letzten Jahr- 
zehnte unter Einbeziehung des inzwischen bekanntgewordenen Inschriftenma- 
terials und die neueren ethnosoziologischen Beobachtungen und Hypothesen 
zusammen mit einer historisch-kritischen Auswertung von dazu geeigneten 
Texten des AT hier zu einer die Einzeldisziplinen übergreifenden und als sol- 
che zu begrüBenden Synthese zusammengefaDt würden. 

Leider führt jedoch die Lektüre der vorliegenden Arbeit zu einer sich 
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stetig steigernden Enttäuschung der geweckten Erwartungen. Der Verf. bleibt 
im Grunde bei einer Paraphrase einiger alttestamentlicher Erzählungen und 
innerhalb des von diesen vorgezeichneten Geschichtsrahmens, die er durch 
Zitate aus den leicht zugänglichen Textzusammenstellungen TGI, ANET und 
TUAT ergánzt. Ungeachtet der Forschungsdiskussionen der letzten Jahrzehnte 
geht er von inzwischen als unwahrscheinlich erwiesenen Hypothesen aus, als 
ob es allgemein anerkannte Tatsachen wáren. Die Darstellung verfállt gele- 
gentlich in Zeitungsstil, besonders dort, wo halbrichtige Behauptungen und 
nichtbegriindete Vermutungen, die aber nicht als solche gekennzeichnet wer- 
den, Lücken in der Quellenlage überbrücken sollen. Die am Ende zusammen- 
gestellte Auswahlbibliographie láBt wichtige Veróffentlichungen der letzten 
Jahre unerwáhnt, aber auch die dort genannten Werke scheinen nicht alle 
sorgfáltig und kritisch benutzt worden zu sein. Zur Veranschaulichung der 
Bedenken des Rez. im folgenden beispielhaft einige Hinweise. 

Am Ende seiner “Einleitung — Raum, Zeugnisse, Chronologie” be- 
schreibt der Verf. seine das ganze Buch durchziehende eigensprachliche Ver- 
wendung der Begriffe Israel (nur für den Staat Israel, das sog. Nordreich) und 
Hebráer (für “die Angehórigen der Stámme, die zusammen mit den Kanaa- 
náern die Gesamtbevólkerung der beiden Monarchien Juda und Israel bilde- 
ten”) — dabei übergeht er die Problematik dieser nicht begründeten und irre- 
führenden Umdefinition sowohl des auBerbiblischen epigraphischen wie des 
alttestamentlichen wesentlich komplexeren Sprachgebrauchs kommentarlos 
(15). Für die Auskünfte des Verf., in Syrien-Palástina seien nach der Hyksos- 
zeit *die Agypter als Befreier begrüBt" worden (17), erführe man gern die 
Belegtexte ebenso wie für die vor/während der Zeit Sethos” I. “in Palästina 
eingesickerten Wiistenvólker” (18) oder dafür, daB in der ágyptischen Provinz 
Palästina die Unterschicht durch “die groBe Masse der Stádter und die nicht- 
seBhafte Bevólkerung" gebildet wurde (19). Ohne ein Zeugnis dafür anführen 
zu können, behauptet der Verf: “In einer zweiten Wanderungswelle, fast 
gleichzeitig mit (der) West-Ost-Eroberung der Seevólker, überschwemmten 
Aramäer, Semiten aus der arabisch-syrischen Wüste, die Kulturlánder von der 
Binnenseite her...” (20f.). In den folgenden Abschnitten (Ursprünge der Heb- 
rder [a. Nomadenleben, b. Hebräer in Agypten — ‘Auszug’], Landnahme, 
Helden-Herrscher- Richter und Leben in vorstaatlicher Zeit) ist die Nichtzur- 
kenntnisnahme der internationalen Diskussion während der letzten Jahrzehnte 
unverständlich: Der Fachmann ärgert sich, und der Anfánger wird irregeführt. 
(Vgl. zu mehreren der an dieser Stelle zu behandelnden Fragen jetzt z.B. N.P. 
Lemche, Early Israel. Anthropological and Historical Studies on the Israelite 
Society Before the Monarchy [VTS 37; Leiden 1985]). 

Auch in den Kapiteln IIL-VI. über die Kónigreiche Juda und Israel ge- 
langt der Verf. kaum über eine mit nicht immer glücklichen Vermutungen 
ausgeschmückte Nacherzáhlung von AT-Texten hinaus. Der Unterschied zwi- 
schen Kanaanäern und “Hebräern” wird an vielen Stellen des Buches zwar 
immer wieder als wesentlich behauptet, aber nie prázise begründet und ge- 
klárt. Ahnliches ist zu Kap. VII “Struktur der hebráischen Monarchien ” 
(147-202) mit seinen an sich vielversprechenden Abschnitten Kónig-Hof-Be- 
amtenapparat, Heerwesen, Wirtschaft-Handel-Finanzen. Gesellschaft-Sozialge- 
füge, Recht-Justiz, Wissenschaft-Geschichtsschreibung, Religion-Kultus zu sa- 
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gen: Wo der Verf. eine schlichte Nachzeichnung von AuBerungen im AT ver- 
läßt, vermiBt man überprüfbare Begründungen. 

Auf der ausführlichen “Zeittafel” (207-211) findet man ohne weitere 
Kennzeichnungen, um welche Art von Ereignissen oder Vorgängen oder Hy- 
pothesen es sich handelt, z.B. “ab 2000: Entstehung der kanaanáischen Kul- 
tur”, “1457: Sieg Thutmosis III. bei Megiddo”, “1300-1100: Landnahme der 
Hebräer” oder “875-853 Ahab von Israel. Religióse Polarisierung in Israel 
nimmt zu. Baal-Anhánger von dem Propheten Elia hingeschlachtet”. 

Mit einem Abbildungsverzeichnis, einer der Kapitelfolge entsprechend 
thematisch angeordneten Bibliographie (213-223; s. dazu oben) und einem 
(Sach- und Begriffs-)Register (224-238) schlieBt das Werk. 


Phil.-Theol. Hochschule St. Georgen Helmut ENGEL S.J. 
Offenbacher Landstr. 224 
D-6000 Frankfurt am Main 70 


Novum Testamentum 


Darrell L. Bock, Proclamation from Prophecy and Pattern. Lucan 
Old Testament Christology (Journal for the Study of the New 
Testament, Supplement Series 12). 413p. 21,5 x 14. Sheffield: 
1987. JSOT Press. £10.50/$15.95 (Pbk); £25.00/$37.50 (Cloth). 


This vigorously written study examines “key passages in which Luke 
uses the OT to develop christology, the key area of Luke's OT usage...” 
(p. 47). The hermeneutical method which Luke uses is best described as 
* proclamation from prophecy and pattern” (cf. the title) rather than “proof 
from prophecy” or a denial altogether of the “presence of a promise-fulfil- 
ment motive” (pp. 278-279). 

Bock contends that his book makes the following contributions to Lucan 
studies: 1) Luke “consciously takes the reader from seeing Jesus as the regal 
Messiah-Servant to seeing him as Lord of all”; 2) the “conceptual” argu- 
ments present in Luke-Acts are independent of any given text form of the 
Old Testament — the Hebrew text is as likely a source as the Septuagint; 3) 
Luke’s method is “proclamation from prophecy and pattern” (cf. above); 4) 
M. Rese’s study, Alttestamentliche Motive in der Christologie des Lukas 
(1969) has been “challenged in detail”; 5) Luke’s Old Testament Christolog- 
ical portrayal of Jesus “is designed to calm any doubts that may have existed 
in the church about either Jesus’ position in the plan of God or his offering 
of God’s salvation to all men” (pp. 278-279). 

There is no doubt that Bock’s book is an important contribution to 
Lucan studies. The detailed analyses of individual passages which go on for 
page after page (unfortunately the footnotes are at the end of the book, a fact 
which complicates the reading) are often shrewd and illuminating and make 
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the treatment of many texts worth consulting in itself, apart from the consid- 
eration of the general thesis. The negative side of this virtue is that the 
general thesis doesn't emerge as clearly or as decisively as it perhaps could 
have if the book had been written from a somewhat different perspective. 

Bock deliberately eschews modern hermeneutical terms (cf. pp. 380-381, 
n. 11) “because we felt that a descriptive explanation of what is taking place 
is a better place to begin this discussion than a modern hermeneutical grid”. 
Fair enough: one doesn't have to read the book with a lexicon of linguistic 
jargon at hand. But the innocent-sounding “descriptive explanation” is real- 
ly a collection of common-sense hermeneutical terms constituting a home- 
made grid of Bock’s devising. It would have made more sense to have used 
Luke’s own terms for his Old Testament probings as much as possible and as 
a basis for what needed to be supplied. This somewhat different perspective 
would have enabled Bock to make his point more clearly and more decisive- 
ly. For an indication of what Luke’s own terms were one should consult, for 
example, B.-J. Koet, “Some Traces of a Semantic Field of Interpretation in 
Luke 24,13-25”, Bijdragen 46 (1985) 58-73. Bock notes explicitly that he has 
not studied Luke 24,44-47 “because it only summarizes what Luke has done 
with the OT” (p. 341, n. 233). But Bock fails to see that by using Luke’s 
terms he can facilitate entrance into Luke’s hermeneutical grid, which is what 
the book is all about (cf. CBO 49 [1987] 133-134). 

Bock doesn’t fail to appeal to New Testament concepts entirely (cf. his 
presentation of Luke’s hermeneutic on pp. 49-52, and especially his stress on 
the importance of Jewish exegetical techniques on pp. 271-272), but he 
doesn't weave them into his work nearly as much as he could have. He 
seems oddly wary of getting involved in the whole question of the legitimacy 
of applying findings from the targums and rabbinic studies to the New Tes- 
tament even though he does so (e.g., p. 301, n. 72; p. 374, n. 100). In at least 
one text, Luke 20,41-44, it would have helped his analysis to have at least 
alluded to gezerah shawah as a plausible reason why Matthew and Mark 
have QOxokót:o whereas Luke has vronödlov (cf p.330, n.147 and 
W. O. Walker, Jr., JBL 91 [1972] 488, n. 31). 

In his discussion of Luke 1,26-38 Bock is uncertain of the influence of 
Isa 7,14 (cf. pp. 296-297, n. 37). One element in the consideration of this 
complicated question is the use of tiktw, and in this regard the articles of 
A. Vincent Cernuda (Bib S5 [1974] 260-264.408-417) could profitably have 
been cited. The use of tiktw in a technical sense with allusion to a virgin 
birth, together with the word mapQévoc at Luke 1,27, weighs heavily in favor 
of such an influence (cf. Vincent Cernuda, ibid., p. 145). 

At p.375, n. 109, and p. 376, n. 118, Bock says that the Epistle to the 
Hebrews never speaks unmistakably of Christ's resurrection. This assertion 
is difficult to reconcile with Heb 13,20 (cf. Rom 10,7). The point is of some 
consequence for at stake is the possibility that Ps 2,7 can be an allusion to 
the resurrection at Acts 13,33. If Bock has some special insight into Heb 
13,20 it would be useful if he could share it with those who follow what 
seems to be the obvious meaning of the verse. 

One of the more intriguing of Bock's statements occurs at the very end 
of his massive work: 
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A question can be raised whether Luke’s christology can be fully re- 
vealed by the use of his OT christology. We believe the fundamental 
lines of its presentation can be fully revealed since (1) ultimately all 
the key christological terms in Luke-Acts receive definition from the 
OT and (2) all the major titles at least have been traced for the nature 
of their fuller Lucan usage by our study. We believe that nothing 
decisive against our thesis has emerged in the consideration of these 
broader christological usages. The case of Jesus” unique sonship to the 
Father is a prime example of this situation. Since we have not ig- 
nored the broader christological picture, we believe we can speak about 
Luke’s basic christological emphasis moving from Messiah-Servant to 
Lord (p. 380, n. 8). 


The point is worth reflecting on, for as Bock himself so aptly says, “if a 
prophetic declaration is all there was to Jesus’ teaching, one wonders what all 
the fuss over him was about” (p. 358, n. 123). Bock maintains that the pre- 
sentation of Jesus’ performing divine tasks in the first part of Acts (cf. Acts 
7,56.58-59; 10,36.43) suggests that he is “nothing less than divine” (p. 259). 
Once this point has been made, Luke ceases to use the Old Testament to 
illustrate who Jesus is. This explains why there are no more uses of Old 
Testament texts in a Christological sense in Acts after Chapter 13 (cf. 
pp. 277-278). The reviewer tends to agree with Bock’s analysis, but would 
have wished for a clearer presentation of the role of the pre-resurrection 
Jesus and of his resurrection from the dead in helping Luke see Jesus thus 
patterned and prophesied in the Old Testament. Luke is pre-eminently the 
gospel of witness to the risen Jesus among the Synoptics, and it would have 
helped to tie this aspect in more explicitly. 

This book is the occasion for noting the arrival of an exegete of consid- 
erable analytical power. In Proclamation from Prophecy and Pattern Bock 
has achieved much. But much remains to be done. His remarks about his- 
toricity in Luke, for example (cf. p. 366, n. 12), indicate that he has another 
book or two up his sleeve. If it attains the quality of his present work (ori- 
ginally a Ph.D. thesis at the University of Aberdeen in 1982) they will be 
well worth reading. 


Pontifical Biblical Institute James SWETNAM, SJ. 
Via della Pilotta, 25 
00187 Rome 


Agnès GUEURET, La mise en discours. Recherches sémiotiques a 
propos de l'Evangile de Luc. 335 p. Paris 1987. Le Cerf. FF 
139,—. 


A.G. s'était déjà signalée a l’attention des sémioticiens, mais aussi des 
spécialistes de Lc, par une première étude sur Lc 1-2 (L’engendrement d'un 
récit [LD 113; Paris 1983] 319 p.). Suivant pas à pas les modèles proposés 
par A.-J. Greimas, elle avait alors analysé la composante narrative de Lc 1-2, 
c’est-à-dire — empruntons ici le vocabulaire du théâtre — les relations exis- 
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tant entre personnages: mise en intrigue et résolution des conflits, etc. Elle en 
arrivait à la conclusion que le texte lucanien était un «récit de sanction», 
autrement dit un récit où la reconnaissance du héros (Jésus) est l’élément 
dominant; ceci se vérifie pour un grand nombre de péricopes — qui finissent 
par une acclamation, une louange, un silence admiratif ou craintif, etc. — et 
pour l’ensemble de l’évangile. 

Cette fois, en parcourant tout l'évangile de Luc, A.G. en a étudié la com- 
posante discursive. Que nous faut-il entendre par composante discursive? 
Quelque chose comme l’analyse thématique, appliquée surtout à l’espace, au 
temps, et aux acteurs (comment ils sont nommés et par qui: par le narrateur, 
par eux-mêmes ou d’autres, amis/ennemis); une place importante est ainsi 
faite à ce qu'en exégèse on appelle la christologie (PA. étudie surtout la façon 
dont Jésus est nommé tout au long de l’évangile: fils de Dieu, Christ, fils de 
l'homme, etc). Si la terminologie du livre d'A.G. n'était aussi compliquée et 
dépendante des modes de la sémiotique greimasienne, l'exégéte moyen se sen- 
tirait presque à l'aise avec ce type d'approche, somme toute connue depuis le 
développement de la «critique de la rédaction» (Conzelmann en fut le pion- 
nier pour Luc, mais n'a certainement pas été consulté par A.G.). Et tel est 
bien le paradoxe que cette étude manifeste: souvent à leur insu — je parle 
d'A.G., pas de P. Geoltrain, son directeur de thèse, trés au fait de l’histoire 
de l’exégèse — les sémioticiens retrouvent, avec quelque retard, une dimen- 
sion textuelle (la thématique) par eux négligée. ' 

Certes, Greimas donne au mot «thématique» une acception à la fois plus 
large et plus précise que la critique littéraire traditionnelle. A partir des lieux, 
des notations temporelles, de la facon dont les acteurs sont nommés (niveau 
dit iconique), le sémioticien va repérer des parcours, c'est-à-dire des transfor- 
mations, des oppositions et des corrélations (niveaux figuratif et thématique), 
par où les valeurs sous-jacentes se donneront à lire (niveau axiologique). 
Néanmoins, nombre d'exégétes, sémioticiens sans le savoir, avaient déjà bri- 
colé des distinctions, qui pour n'étre pas équivalentes, fonctionnaient relative- 
ment bien. 

A vrai dire, si le champ de l'analyse d'A.G. recouvre en gros celui de la 
«critique de la rédaction», la méthode met en valeur des phénoménes tex- 
tuels que trop d'exégétes négligent encore. Comme le titre de l'ouvrage l'indi- 
que, il s'agit d'observer comment s'opére la mise en discours, autrement dit 
comment, où, quand et par qui les différents énoncés sont pris en charge: 
ainsi, les titres de «fils de Dieu», «Christ» ou «fils de l'homme», etc., sont- 
ils toujours/souvent/parfois/jamais donnés à Jésus par le narrateur, Jésus lui- 
méme, les démons, les anges, Dieu, les disciples, les foules? S’agit-il ou non 
d'affirmations de reconnaissance? A quels moments certains titres ne sont-ils 
plus attribués? Autant de questions soulevées au cours des analyses et aux- 
quelles A.G. répond avec finesse. 

Le livre s'articule autour de trois pôles: les acteurs, les lieux et les temps 
(acteurs spatialisés et temporalisés; temps actorialisés et spatialisés; lieux ac- 
torialisés et temporalisés — notons encore les connotations théátrales éviden- 
tes). Inutile d'examiner ici la différence entre «acteur» (terme utilisé par les 
sémioticiens) et «personnage» (terme utilisé en critique littéraire classique), 
dans la mesure où A.G. ne parle en fait que des acteurs «anthropomorphes» 
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(ce qui équivaut pratiquement à «personnages»). L'A. commence par s’inter- 
roger sur la délimitation des séquences à étudier, en utilisant comme critéres 
les transformations spatiales, temporelles et figuratives: procédures bien 
connues des exégétes. Si ces critéres sont tout à fait légitimes, eu égard à 
l'analyse discursive telle que les sémioticiens la pratiquent et aux exigences de 
l'exégése, on peut toutefois se demander s'ils sont suffisants: le découpage 
gagnerait à être fait aussi à l'aide des modèles littéraires (rhétoriques et au- 
tres) utilisés par Luc comme les grands écrivains de son époque. Certains 
sémioticiens — mais A.G. n'encourt pas ce reproche — refusent a priori ce 
genre d'indice, parce qu'il s'agirait seulement d'une forme de l'expression; ils 
ont tort: une étude un tant soit peu attentive de ces modèles littéraires mon- 
tre qu'ils ne sont en rien extérieurs au message. 

De ce livre dense, relevons quelques points importants. 

1° Les acteurs. Jésus est évidemment le plus étudié, et A.G. montre que 
la façon dont les titres sont répartis tout au long de l'évangile n'a rien d'ac- 
cidentel. La désignation de l'origine divine, prise en charge par les anges (Lc 
1-2), la voix céleste (Lc 3,22; 9,35) les démons (8,28), implicitement par le 
narrateur (Lc 3,23), négativement et/ou interrogativement par les adversaires 
(22,70), n'est pas reprise par Jésus, qui se désigne comme «fils de l'homme», 
afin que son parcours, au niveau du dire et du faire, permette de vérifier la 
pertinence de l'origine (divine) et de la fonction (Christ). C'est seulement au 
terme, aprés les événements du calvaire — et à la fin du livre d'A.G. (cf. 
surtout les p. 284-292) —, que Jésus se désignera lui-même comme Christ 
devant ses disciples. Le titre devient alors chargé de toute l'histoire passée, 
constituée par la vie de Jésus mais aussi par ce qui la précédait et s'indique 
comme mémoire (toute l’Ecriture). On lira également quelques belles pages 
(malheureusement disséminées tout au long du livre sans étre assez reprises 
en fin de parcours, p. 292-298), sur l'acteur collectif «disciples». 

2° Les temps. L'A. retient les notations «aujourd'hui» et «le troisième 
jour», qui reviennent au long de l'évangile. Ses analyses s'élargissent et en 
arrivent à repérer toute une conception de l'histoire qui se dessine, surtout en 
Lc 24 (p. 100-230). 

3° Les lieux. A.G. s'intéresse surtout à la façon dont la désignation de 
Jérusalem se fait en Lc. Elle montre bien comment à partir du moment où 
Jésus arrive vers le lieu de son «exode», le narrateur glisse vers d'autres 
appellations («la ville», «le temple»; cf. p. 233-246 et 270-275), notant au 
passage que Jésus va parallélement anthropomorphiser ce lieu (il s'adresse à 
la ville en «tu», «vous»). La signification du phénoméne est soulignée. Mais 
nous allons y revenir. | 

Si l'exégéte reste impressionné par la subtilité des analyses, il a tout de 
méme quelques remarques à faire. Notons seulement les bévues décisives 
pour l'interprétation. 


- p. 59, à propos de Lc 4,16-30, A.G. dit que Jésus lit. En réalité, le narra- 
teur dit seulement qu'il se leva «pour lire», mais se garde bien d'ajouter qu'il 
lit; et cela est déterminant pour l'interprétation de l'épisode: la parole de 
Jésus n'est pas celle d'un /ecteur, mais d'un prophéte. Le narrateur mentionne 
que Jésus ouvre la bouche seulement à partir du v. 21 («il commença à leur 
dire...»): ici commence le discours prophétique et proleptique de Jésus! 
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- p. 60, Lc 4,16 est traduit «Nazara où il avait été élevé» et suivi de ré- 
flexions sur l'opposition haut/bas. Erreur, car le grec tethrammenos (parfait 
passif de trephó, «nourrir») n'autorise pas pareille interprétation. 

- p. 61 «La mention de Capharnaum dans le discours de Jésus à Nazara lais- 
se entendre que des choses se sont déjà passées dans cette ville. Ceci a pour 
effet de poser Capharnaum comme englobant spatialement et temporellement 
et de laisser prévoir une certaine similitude dans les difficultés de transmission 
du savoir» (je souligne). Oü est-il parlé de difficultés dans la réception de 
l'enseignement de Jésus à Capharnaum en Lc 4? 

- p. 80, un tableau met en paralléle des événements de Nazara et Caphar- 
naum; on y trouve, entre autres, les deux situations suivantes: 


Jésus s'assied pour Ja belle-mére se léve et 
se mettre à parler. se met à les servir. 


Et A.G. de voir une substitution s'effectuer, de Jésus à la femme. Mais cette 
substitution, basée sur l'inchoatif «se mettre à», ne peut se recommander du 
grec: en 4,21 on lit érxato («se mit à» ou «commenga à») alors qu'en 4,39 
l'imparfait diékonei indique seulement la continuité («et aussitót, s'étant le- 
vée, elle les servait»). 

- plusieurs fois A.G. note que Jésus entre à Jérusalem, que les scènes de la 
passion s'y déroulent, que le tombeau s'y trouve, que le temple en est le 
centre (p. 168-169; 179; 202; 241). Où Luc dit-il en réalité que Jésus entre à 
Jérusalem? Silence des plus intéressants: un coup d’ceil sur la littérature exé- 
gétique aurait évité à A.G. des erreurs d'interprétation qui grévent assez lour- 
dement toute la section sur les toponymes. C'est à dessein que Luc évite de 
dire (prise en charge énonciative) que Jésus entre dans la ville/Jérusalem. 

- p.186 (voir également p. 193), à propos de l'épisode dit «d'Emmaüs», PA. 
note: «la présence accompagne les yeux aveugles qui ne savent pas. L'absence 
permet le retour à la connaissance de ce dont la présence est le signe. ..». 
Malheureusement, toute l'habileté du narrateur en Lc 24,13-35 est de montrer 
qu'il n'y a pas absence et qu'il faut désormais distinguer entre invisibilité et 
absence. A aucun moment Luc n'établit une équivalence (comme A.G., dans 
son tableau de la p. 193) entre «non-reconnaitre» et «non-voir»: il ne dit pas 
que leurs yeux étaient empéchés de le voir, mais de le reconnaitre, signifiant 
ainsi que la seule vision physique est désormais insuffisante pour reconnaitre 
le ressuscité. 

- derniére remarque. Puisque l'ouvrage se proposait d'examiner la mise en 
discours, et donc le rapport énonciateur/énonciataire, on aurait aimé avoir 
quelques explications sur le début de l'évangile (Lc 1,1-4) oü s'intaure préci- 
sément cette relation. 


Ces suggestions ne prétendent en aucun cas remettre en question la mé- 
thode patiente qui nous a valu ce beau travail. Quant au vocabulaire, précis 
mais inutilement abscond, il fait regretter les trois volumes des Figures de 
G. Genette, où la critique devient littérature. 


25 via della Pilotta Jean-Noél ALETTI 
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Salvador MUÑOZ IGLESIAS, Los Evangelios de la Infancia, II. Los 
anuncios angélicos previos en el Evangelio lucano de la Infancia 
(Biblioteca de Autores Cristianos 479). x11-321 p. 20 x 12,5. Ma- 
drid 1986. 


Im Hauptteil des Buches werden die beiden Verkiindigungsgeschichten 
(Lk 1,5-25.26-38) und die Geschichte von der Heimsuchung (Lk 1,39-45.56) 
Vers für Vers ausgelegt. Diesen drei Kapiteln ist ein Kapitel vorausgestellt, 
das sich mit der literarischen Gattung der Vorankündigung in der HI. Schrift 
bescháftigt, und ein anderes Kapitel, das die text-und literarkritischen Fragen 
der drei Abschnitte untersucht. Der Anhang besteht aus drei Teilen: Der 
Verf. gibt eine Übersicht über die fiinf Textabschnitte, die er als poetisch 
ansieht; er bietet den Text von fünf vollstándigen und drei teilweisen Uber- 
setzungen von Lk 1,5-45.56 ins Hebráische, die zwischen 1668 (G. B. Jona) 
und 1945 (H. Sahlin) veróffentlicht wurden; es folgt eine umfangreiche und 
gut geordnete Bibliographie; schlieBlich ein Autorenregister. 

Die Einzelauslegung ist ausführlich und genau. Sie gibt eine breite Infor- 
mation über die verschiedenen Interpretationen der strittigen Punkte und 
zeigt eine profunde Kenntnis der Literatur. Die Auseinandersetzung mit ande- 
ren Positionen geschieht immer vornehm und maBvoll. Das besondere Inter- 
esse von M. gilt durchgehend der Môglichkeit einer problemlosen Rücküber- 
setzung ins Hebráische. Damit verbunden ist die These, daB die Kapitel Lk 
1-2 von einem judenchristlichen, aus levitischen Kreisen kommenden Autor 
stammen und ursprünglich auf Hebráisch abgefaBt waren. Lukas habe sie ins 
Griechische übersetzt und seinem Evangelium vorangestellt. 

Das Hauptziel seiner Untersuchung sieht M. in dem Aufweis, daB die 
beiden Verkiindigungen nach dem alttestamentlichen literarischen Schema der 
Vorankündigung gestaltet sind (248). Nach der sonstigen Verwendung und 
dem sonstigen Charakter dieses Schemas lasse sich bestimmen, was an der 
Erzáhlung historisches Geschehen mitteilt und was literarische Einkleidung 
ist. Für Personen, die in der Geschichte Israels eine wichtige Rolle gespielt 
haben, wie Isaak, Mose, Gideon, Simson, erzáhlt die Schrift eine Vorankiin- 
digung ihrer Geburt oder eine direkte Berufung durch Gott. Damit solle nicht 
gesagt werden, daB ihrer Geburt oder ihrem Wirken eine solche Mitteilung 
oder ein solcher Ruf vorausging, sondern es soll nachdriicklich betont werden, 
daß hinter ihrem Wirken Gott steht und dessen eigentlicher Initiator ist. Für 
diese gláubig behauptete Tatsache seien vorausgehende Verkündigung und Be- 
rufungserzáhlung eine literarische Einkleidung, sie seien aber nicht der Geburt 
oder dem Wirken der betreffenden Person historisch-tatsáchlich vorausgegan- 
gen (50f) Was M. hier positiv behauptet, kann nur unterstrichen werden. 
DaB aber dem Wirken selbst generell nichts an Mitteilung vorausgegangen 
sein soll, ist wohl zweifelhaft. Wenn Paulus in Gal 1,15-17 davon spricht, 
daB Gott ihm seinen Sohn geoffenbart hat, dann will er wohl nicht nur sagen, 
daß sein Wirken unter der Führung Gottes stand, sondern daß er in einem 
besonderen, vorausgehenden Ereignis von Gott zu diesem Wirken veranlaBt 
wurde. Allerdings kann die knappe Aussage von Gal 1,15 und die Beschrei- 
bung in Apg 9,1-9 im Vergleich auch zeigen, wie zwischen einem solchen 
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vorausgehenden Vorgang selbst und seiner Darstellung zu unterscheiden ist. 
Es scheint auch, daB M. selbst dem aufgestellten Prinzip nicht treu bleibt. In 
dem Abschnitt, in dem er fúr Lk 1,5-25.26-38 die Scheidung zwischen histo- 
rischer Tatsache und literarischer Einkleidung durchfúhrt (57-65) und den er 
als provisorische Studie bezeichnet (248), schlieBt er bereits für Zacharias die 
Möglichkeit des “mystischen Phänomens einer übernatürlichen Voranzeige ” 
nicht aus (62) und behauptet ausdrücklich, daB Maria “durch góttliche Offen- 
barung auf dem Weg einer mystischen Mitteilung” von der jungfráulichen 
Empfängnis erfuhr und dazu ihre Zustimmung gab (65). Entgegen dem zuvor 
aufgestellten Prinzip besagt die Erzáhlung der Vorankiindigung besonders in 
Lk 1,26-38 nicht nur, daB Empfángnis, Geburt und Wirken Jesu von der 
Verfügung Gottes bestimmt waren, sondern auch, daB der Geburt Jesu eine 
Ankündigung vorausging. Es läßt sich also nicht generell und schematisch 
festlegen, was bei diesen Erzählungen tatsächliches Geschehen aussagt und 
was literarische Einkleidung ist. Damit soll nicht angezweifelt werden, daB die 
Vorankiindigung eine literarische Gattung mit relativ gleichbleibenden Moti- 
ven ist, und es soll nicht behauptet werden, daf das in Lk 1,26-38 Beschrie- 
bene sich Wort fiir Wort so abgespielt hat, wie es erzählt wird. Das, was 
Maria vor der jungfráulichen Empfangnis Jesu erfahren hat und wozu sie ihre. 
Zustimmung gab, ist in dieser Gattung gefaBt und ausgedriickt. Es scheint mir 
aber deutlich zu sein, daB hier nicht schon die Gattungsbestimmung zu Ur- 
teilen über “geschehen” und 'nicht-geschehen' berechtigt, die auf jedes Vor- 
kommen der Gattung angewendet werden kónnen. Es ist notwendig und hilf- 
reich, die Gattung festzustellen; es ist aber auch notwendig, den Einzelfall, 
der durch die Gattung literarisch gefaBt wird, mit allen seinen Komponenten 
abzuwágen, wie es durch M. auf S. 64f in einem gewissen Gegensatz zu S. 50f 
geschieht. 

M. tritt nachdrücklich dafür ein, daB es sich in Lk 1,26-38 wie in 1,5-25 
um die literarische Form der Vorankündigung einer Geburt handelt und er 
weist die Klassifizierung 'Berufungserzáhlung' zurück (19f.63.150). Auch er 
stellt fest, daB Anfang und SchluD, der eróffnende EngelsgruB (1,28) und die 
abschließende Zustimmung Marias (1,38), aus dem Schema ‘Geburtsankündi- 
gung’ herausfallen und eine Parallele am ehesten in Ri 6,12 (Berufung des 
Gideon) bzw. in Jes 6,8 (Berufung des Jesaja) haben. Demgegenüber betont 
er, daß Lk 1,31f eindeutig eine Geburtsankündigung ist und daß ein wesent- 
liches Element einer Berufungserzáhlung, nämlich die Sendung “Geh 
und...!”, in Lk 1,26-38 fehlt. Es soll hier nicht um Bezeichnungen gestritten 
werden. Wichtig scheint mir zu sein, daß die besonderen Züge, die nicht nur 
Jesus, sondern auch Maria betreffen und die im Vergleich von 1,26-38 mit 
1,5-23 und von 1,39-56 mit 1,24f sehr deutlich sind, voll beachtet werden. 
Wie dem Zacharias wird Maria die Geburt eines Sohnes angekündigt. Aber 
im Unterschied zu Zacharias ist diese Ankündigung eingerahmt (Anfang und 
Schluß!) von Elementen, die sich sonst in einer Berufungserzählung finden. 
Lukas stellt den Auftrag an Maria, seiner Natur entsprechend, nicht als Sen- 
dung dar, wohl aber als Berufung zu dieser Aufgabe unter dem besonderen, 
wirkmächtigen Beistand Gottes. Seine Ausführungen sind ganz ausgerichtet 
auf das Kommen Jesu, indem sie aber das machtvolle Wirken Gottes an 
Maria und die gläubige Aufnahme dieses Wirkens durch Maria beschreiben. 
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An Versehen, die beiláufig bemerkt wurden, sollen angeführt sein: S. 108 
wird im Zusammenhang mit Lk 1,14 auf ein Wort Jesu verwiesen, das von 
der Freude der Juden über Johannes den Táufer spricht, ohne die Stellenan- 
gabe Joh 5,35. Von den S. 136 angeführten hebráischen Wórtern bedeutet 
nicht das erste, sondern das zweite ‘Jungfrau’. S. 138 muB es am FuB der 
Seite Lk 1,27 statt 1,17 heiBen. In Mt 16,16 und Joh 11,27; 20,31 ist Sohn 
Gottes sicher Apposition zu Christus. Im Hinblick auf Mt 11,27; 28,19 und 
die Sicht des Sohnes im Johannesevangelium insgesamt diirfte es schwierig 
sein, dem Ausdruck nur “messianischen Wert” (206) zuzuschreiben, die Ap- 
position nur synonym und nicht zur vollen Identitát Jesu aufsteigend zu ver- 
stehen. 


Via della Pilotta 25 Klemens STOCK SJ. 
1-00187 Roma 


Lothar WEHR, Arznei der Unsterblichkeit. Die Eucharistie bei Igna- 
tius von Antiochien und im Johannesevangelium (Neutestament- 
liche Abhandlungen, Neue Folge 18) xvi-400 S. 24 x 16,5. Miins- 
ter 1987. Aschendorff. DM 98, —. 


The astonishing statements about the necessity of “eating the flesh of the 
Son of Man and drinking his blood” in John 6,51d-58 have long served as 
grist for theological and scholarly debate. In pre-critical days the assumption 
was that the passage would be compatible not only with the rest of John 6 
but also with the rest of what the New Testament had to say about the 
Eucharist. A major difficulty recognized even under these circumstances was 
that the Johannine Jesus went on to say in words no less definite that “it is 
the spirit that gives life, the flesh is of no avail; the words that I have spok- 
en to you are spirit and life” (John 6,63). Theological subtlety was exercised 
on all sides to show how these apparently contradictory views could be har- 
monized and together could be made to cohere with the commentator’s con- 
fessional standards. Today New Testament scholars frequently solve the 
problem simply by cutting the Gordian knot: John 6,51d-58, it is argued by 
many, represents a later addition the purpose of which was to explore Eu- 
charistic practice in terms of Johannine themes or (as Rudolf Bultmann in 
particular suggested) to correct what the ecclesiastical redactor regarded as 
dangerous spiritualizing tendencies in John. 

Lothar Wehr is also convinced that John 6,51d-58 represents a later 
addition to the text of the evangelist, and he is among those who see our 
present gospel as the end product of a struggle between representatives of 
diverse theological viewpoints in the Johannine community. His theory here 
is more complex and more carefully articulated than usual. He believes that 
we have to deal especially with the following elements in the world of Johan- 
nine Christianity: (a) the evangelist who, though not a docetist, had no inter- 
est in the sacred meal of the early christians and who spoke of the eating of 
the bread of life metaphorically, (b) the redaction whose purpose was to 
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oppose both (c) a Gnostic-docetic tendency (which the redaction resisted by 
emphasizing the incarnation and by reaching back to an interpretation of the 
common meal in strongly sacramental terms) and (d) a magico-sacramental 
tendency (which the redaction resisted through a reinterpretation of the sac- 
ramental language of the same tradition, emphasizing the role of communion 
with the person of Jesus Christ). The thesis is worked out with all the close 
attention to the language of the text that we have come to expect of this type 
of study and in full dialogue with the literature (with special attention to the 
work of J. Becker on the gospel). 

A distinctive feature of the study is the care taken also in the analysis of 
other texts considered relevant for an understanding of the dynamics of the 
debate that lies below the surface of the gospel of John. Attention is given 
to the letters of Ignatius of Antioch, the Gospel of Philip from Nag-Hamma- 
di, the apocryphal Acts of Thomas, the Didache, and inscriptions associated 
with the cult of Zeus Panamaros. The inscriptions yield very little (as the 
author recognizes). The other sources are regarded as presenting further ex- 
amples of the strong focus on the sacred meal that is evident in the Johan- 
nine community (though not in the work of the evangelist himself). The 
Didache is rightly seen as drawing the least theological consequences from 
this emphasis on the common meal. The Gospel of Philip and the Acts of 
Thomas are obviously more closely related to the development discernible in 
John and within the limits of Gnostic theology provide interesting analogies 
to more than one of the positions reflected in the debate. 

But it is Ignatius who attracts the most attention and who in fact is tak- 
en up in great detail in the first part of this study. For Ignatius is seen as 
occupying a position close to that of the redaction of the gospel of John. 
Both resist docetism (this is, of course, clearer in the case of Ignatius than in 
the case of the redaction of John), both emphasize the incarnation and call 
on a similar tradition of sacramental realism to reinforce the point, and both 
strip that tradition of magical traits by emphasizing the role of communion 
with the person of Jesus Christ in the Eucharist. 

The analysis of Ignatius builds on some obvious points: the antidocetism 
of Ignatius and his emphasis on the incarnation and the reality of the Lord’s 
presence in the elements of the sacred meal. It is a step forward, however, 
when it is recognized that sacramental realism comes to sharp expression in 
Ignatius relatively rarely (primarily in Sm 7.1) and that in the relevant pas- 
sages Eucharistic categories interact significantly with non-sacramental fea- 
tures of Ignatius’ theology and in particular are directly connected by him 
with the “event of salvation in Jesus Christ”. It is a step forward in this 
regard when it is recognized that the famous description of the Eucharist as 
“the medicine of immortality” (Eph 20.2), though it presupposes sacramental 
realism, remains a metaphorical expression and should not be used to suggest 
the presence in Ignatius of a mechanical conception of the power at work in 
the sacrament (a postion that I reached on somewhat different grounds in my 
commentary, Ignatius of Antioch [Philadelphia 1985] 97-99; 146, n. 4). It is 
also a step forward when the expression “pure bread” in Rm 4.1 is recog- 
nized not as a Eucharistic expression but as a metaphor drawn from the 
realm of ancient baking, lending no support to the view that Ignatius saw his 
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own martyrdom as a quasi-Eucharistic event (again, see my commentary, 
p. 176). 

The views expressed in these pages by Wehr can, I believe, be taken still 
further. I would make more of the fact, for example, that Ignatius” use of 
the terms “flesh” and “blood” occurs more often than not in contexts where 
the Eucharist provides a background for them but does not determine the 
function of them in the theological world of Ignatius. In Sm 12.2 they are 
part of a series of polar expressions — “in his flesh and blood, in his passion 
and resurrection, both fleshly and spiritual” — which function primarily to 
spell out the Christological basis of the “unity of God and of you” (which I 
take to mean “unity from God and among you”). Eucharistic language is at 
most echoed here. And the rhetoric of the passage should be compared 
especially to Mag 13.1 where the unity of the congregation is described meta- 
phorically as prosperity “in flesh and spirit, in faith and love, in the Son and 
the Father [delete, I suspect, “and the Spirit”], in the beginning and in the 
end”. Here the polarities serve to express completeness quite apart from any 
consideration of the specific level of theological discourse to which each of 
them belongs. It should also be noted that especially the first two polarities 
(flesh and spirit, faith and love) are connected with that of flesh and blood 
elsewhere in Ignatius. And it is a special mark of Ignatius’ theology that 
flesh and spirit (and thus also all the polar terms that appear in these formu- 
lae) are thought of as complementing rather than opposing one another. 
This feature of Ignatius” rhetoric suggests not only that Eucharistic themes 
may sometimes play a subordinate role in Ignatius’ account of salvation, but 
also that the mention of flesh and blood (with only an oblique reference to 
the Eucharist) sometimes serves to underscore other theological points. Thus 
the reality of the passion is evidently reinforced in Sm 12.2 by the reference 
to the flesh and blood, and the same can be said of the mention of Christ's 
“flesh” alone (Eph 7.2; 20.2; Sm 1.1,2; 3.1), his “flesh and spirit” (Sm 1.1; 
3.2; cf. Eph 7.2; Sm 3.3; 12.2), or his “blood” alone (Sm 1.1; 6.1; cf. Eph 
1.1; Phld inscr.). The context of the Eucharistic language in Sm 6.2-8.2 
shows that the reality of Christ’s presence in the Eucharistic elements is con- 
nected by Ignatius with the reality of Christ’s incarnation and passion and in 
turn with the central importance of faith and love in the Christian commu- 
nity. It appears that Ignatius believed that the reality of Christ's humanity 
and the reality of Christian faith and love (which for him includes obedience 
to the bishop) stand or fall together. There is an important sense, then, in 
which the basic sacrament in the theology of Ignatius is the community itself 
with all the mysterious bonds that bind it together. Ignatius” theological 
world is not a highly differentiated one, and we should not be surprised to 
find that various elements in his thought (such as the Eucharist) can take 
center stage for a time only to be reabsorbed and to reappear in a subordi- 
nate form elsewhere in his letters. 

It is from this point of view that 1 would return to other passages in 
Ignatius relevant to his view of the Eucharist. I would make more of the 
fact that the best parallel to Phld 4 (one Eucharist, one flesh, one cup, one 
altar, one bishop) is Mag 7 where a comparable list of items (7.1: one prayer, 
one petition, one mind, one hope; 7.2: one temple, one altar, one Jesus 
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Christ from and with the one Father) is developed without any emphasis on 
the Eucharist. Similarly I would support the usual view (against Wehr) that 
Tr 8.1 (in which faith and love are glossed as flesh and blood without refer- 
ence to the Eucharist) represents the best parallel to Rm 7.3. The latter is 
certainly more complex and clearly uses the terminology with Eucharistic 
overtones. But I doubt that Ignatius” expressed desire for the bread of God 
has to do primarily with a desire for the Eucharist as such. Again I think it 
more likely that the mention of flesh and blood underscores the reality of the 
passion and (in this context) the reality of Ignatius” own resolution to face 
martyrdom and thus (as he sees it) to prove the truth of his claims to be a 
Christian. The verb thelein is used by Ignatius when he expresses his desire 
for the bread of God. Of the twenty-three uses of the verb in Ignatius, sev- 
enteen occur in Rm and eight of these in the first person singular. And the 
most significant uses of the verb in Rm (see especially 3.2) intersect the 
theme of matching words with deeds that appears elsewhere in the letters and 
that in Rm is connected with the need that Ignatius himself feels to prove 
the reality of his Christianity through his martyrdom. Thus within the con- 
text of the argument of Rm as a whole it seems more likely that Ignatius 
once again uses Eucharistic language for non-Eucharistic purposes. 

Finally, 1 would be inclined to concede less to those who emphasize the 
impact that Gnostic ideas had upon Ignatius particularly in his development 
of the theme of unity. I would not only stress the extent to which Ignatius 
has applied the theme to the concrete organization of the Christian commu- 
nity, but would also stress the fact that the clearest parallels that we have to 
his language in this regard are not from the Gnostics. Thus the striking list 
of items prefixed with the word “one” in Mag 7 (see above) presupposes 
patterns of speech in Josephus and Philo and behind them in Stoicism (see 
Martin Dibelius, Neue Jahrbücher für die klassische Altertumswissenschaft 
35/36 [1915] 224-236—an article that Weher cites but does not exploit). And 
the language in Eph 4.2 (where the thought of unity is developed in another 
way) has 1ts closest parallels in Theon of Smyrna (p. 12, ed. Hiller) and other 
Graeco-Roman authors. Intersecting this circle of ideas is the theme of ho- 
monoia (concord) which is best explained as an application of Hellenistic 
civic ideals to church life. The word is not biblical, but it occurs with fre- 
quency in Ignatius and 1 Clement. Its background in popular culture is par- 
ticularly clear in 1 Clement (see especially W.C. van Unnik, Mededelingen 
der koninklijke Nederlandse akademie van wetenschappen.  Afd. letterkunde 
33/34 [1970] 149-204). But there can be little doubt that the same is true of 
Ignatius especially in the light of his indebtedness in many other matters to 
the culture of the Greek city. 

The social and religious horizons of Ignatius, then, are distinct from 
those of the gospel of John; and it is also clear that he is in touch with a 
wider range of Christian tradition and literature from the first century. But I 
do not doubt that Ignatius (as Wehr argues) is in contact with the same 
Eucharistic tradition as John and that his treatment of it is broadly compa- 
rable to that which we find in the gospel. At the same time, it seems clear 
that the theological debate in which Ignatius was involved was by no means 
as complex as that in which Wehr’s redactor was involved. Ignatius reflects 
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no knowledge of a non-sacramental tradition, and there is no evidence that 
he was consciously correcting an exaggerated sacramentalism. And ironically, 
where the concerns of Ignatius and the redaction overlap most clearly in the 
rejection of docetic views, it must remain an educated guess that this is in 
fact the case for the gospel of John. These differences are perfectly under- 
standable as the result of the passage of time and of changed circumstances. 
But we may also be justified in wondering whether the situation as recon- 
structed by Wehr is not too complex to be credible. I see two problems in 
particular. 

First, it may be (as many argue) that a sacramental tradition was taken 
for granted form the beginning in the Johannine community and that John 
6,51d-58 brings to fuller expression things hinted at in the earlier stratum of 
the gospel. The linchpin of this more conservative approach is the presence 
of Eucharistic overtones elsewhere in the chapter. It is necessary, therefore, 
for Wehr to eliminate these. And it must be admitted that good reasons 
(though perhaps not fully decisive reasons) are given for regarding some of 
the most suggestive details as secondary (such as the reference to the Pass- 
over in v. 4 and the emphasis on Jesus “eucharistizing” in v. 23). The case 
would be stronger, however, if a discussion were provided of the view that 
the story of the feeding of the five thousand in both the Synoptic and Johan- 
nine traditions was already understood in Eucharistic terms. Moreover, 
doubts are bound to arise over just how far the method for distinguishing 
strata in the text can be pushed. Wehr presents a familiar view when (for 
example) he a scribes to the redaction the words “and I will raise him up at 
the last day” (John 6,39.40.44) on the formal grounds that they are not well 
integrated in the text. He admits, however, that the same line has an equally 
isolated appearance in John 6,54 within a context ascribed to the redaction 
itself. Perhaps wisely he refuses to invoke yet another level of redaction. 
But if the redactor can be allowed to work in this way, why should the same 
privilege not be extended also to others? A blend (or juxtaposition) of real- 
ized eschatology and futuristic eschatology is surely not inconceivable at al- 
most any stage in the world of the gospel of John, and perhaps the same 
could be said about the coexistence there of sacramental and metaphorical 
conceptions of the elements in the sacred meal. It is hard to believe any 
longer that the gospel of John as we know it is the product of the sustained 
effort of a single figure, but it is not as clear that the evangelist would have 
been as uncomfortable with the perspectives of his successors as some con- 
temporary scholars and theologians assume. 

Second, it is even less clear to me that the evidence points to the exist- 
ence of a group that held to a magical conception of the elements in the 
sacred meal (a possibility made all the more problematic by the repeated 
suggestion that this conception may already reflect gnostic interests or at least 
be open to a Gnostic interpretation). One can quarrel that in this connection 
far too much is made of the talk about “having life in you” (John 6,53). 
For even granted that such words may be part of a traditional Eucharistic 
formula and that they are not used elsewhere in the gospel to describe the 
redeemed state of believers (p. 258), their presence here is not enough to 
identify an act as magical (and not enough to convince us that they may not 
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be simply a variant of other Johannine expressions). The term magic plays 
such a small role in contemporary anthropology and studies in the history of 
religion precisely because acts that in the past were labelled magic are so 
rarely isolated from a broader context of meaning. The parallel that Wehr 
offers from the Acts of Thomas 51 (where the hands of a young man who 
had committed “a lawless deed” wither up on reception of the Eucharist) 
presents us with an event that is obviously not fully isolated from spiritual 
and ethical values. Conversely, wherever sacred power is associated with 
physical objects, there is always the possibility that extraordinary events of 
this kind will take place, no matter how strongly connected with non-sac- 
ramental values the sacred elements have become. We need only recall the 
miracles recorded by Cyprian (De lapsis, 25-26) concerning the events that 
surrounded the reception of the Eucharist by people who wittingly or (in the 
case of an infant) unwittingly had denied the faith. Such displays of power 
clearly reinforce the values and perspectives of a community when it is 
threatened. Only the outsider sees them as acts of coercive magic. I suggest 
that the situation is not in principle different when a community in less 
stressful circumstances celebrates the sacred meal, “connecting” the elements 
with Jesus Christ or “bringing to expression” faith and love in their recep- 
tion. In theological terms (to recall Ignatius), the reality of the Lord's pres- 
ence is the presupposition of the reality of people's Christianity; in sociolog- 
ical terms, the sacrality of the elements invests the requirement of faith and 
love (and sometimes also of the bishop) with awesome authority. 1 would 
argue, then, that there is not likely to have been a great difference between 
Wehr's sacramentalists and those who redacted the gospel. For if I under- 
stand Wehr correctly, what happened is simply this, that the redaction 
adopted the sacramental realism of the tradition but “connected” it more 
securely with the person of Jesus Christ. From my point of view the distinc- 
tion involved is not likely to be a very meaningful one. And this of course 
also increases the possibility that “massive sacramentalism” was present from 
the beginning in the Johannine community. 

This is an excellent book. Even if the doubts that I have expressed have 
some substance, a reading of Wehr's study significantly adds to our ability to 
sort out the issues and to locate the problems. His conclusions are the kind 
that can be correlated with other perspectives fruitfully and his detailed ana- 
lysis will provide a measure of the carefulness of future work. 


3014 FLB William R. SCHROEDEL 
University of Illinois 

Urbana, IL 61801 

U.S.A. 
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Varia 


G. H. R. HonsLEY, New Documents Illustrating Early Christianity. 
A Review of the Greek Inscriptions and Papyri Published in 1979 
(Volume IV). 1v-297p. 24,1x18,1. Sydney 1987. Macquarie 
University. $ 42.00. 


Tenemos en este volumen una nueva prueba de la laboriosidad de los 
miembros del Centro de Investigación Documental de Historia Antigua radi- 
cado en la Universidad de Macquarie (Australia). Lo que Horsley presenta en 
este libro es de gran utilidad no sólo para los historiadores de la antigüedad, 
sino también para los cultivadores de la ciencia bíblica. No es ninguna pre- 
sunción de los especialistas insistir en la importancia de conocer la lengua y 
las instituciones del mundo antiguo, para penetrar mejor el sentido del texto 
bíblico. El recuerdo de las palabras de Pío XII en su Divino afflante Spiritu 
(AAS 35 [1943] 305) y las más recientes de la Dei Verbum (MI 12) del Vati- 
cano II, son más que suficientes para corroborar este recurso al ambiente en 
que se redactó la Biblia y con particular atención, en este libro, al NT. Estas 
autorizadas recomendaciones creo que pueden realzar la importancia de esta 
obra, que ocupa el lugar IV de la colección en la que está integrada. En este 
volumen se han incluido y comentado los textos editados durante el año 
1979, ya como ediciones príncipes, ya como reediciones, lo cual, a veces, ha 
comportado cierta elasticidad en la acomodación de los límites del tiempo 
considerado. 

Este tomo, como el anterior, se divide en seis apartados: Contexto neo- 
testamentario - Notas filológicas menores - Citas y referencias bíblicas - 
Judaica - Ecclesiastica - Varia. Cinco indices finales facilitan la consulta de 
la obra. En términos generales, el trabajo se diría realizado con gran seriedad 
y no menor acribia en la discusión de determinados puntos y con un notable 
dominio de la bibliografía. G. H. R. Horsley es el responsable de la edición y 
de gran parte de los diferentes artículos o entradas. Pero no deben olvidarse 
otros valiosos colaboradores: D.C. Barker, R.J.S. Barrett-Lennard, P. M. 
Brennan, A. L. Connolly (redactor de veintiún artículos), E. A. Judge, R. A. 
Kearsley, R. Oster y R. Tracey. 

Vamos ahora a detenernos en dos pequeñas consideraciones. La primera 
atañe al n° 16, que reproduce el POxy. XLII 3065, carta del siglo III p. C., 
incluida en el apartado del contexto neotestamentario. A propósito de este 
papiro, Horsley ha compuesto una lista de las cartas de los siglos III y IV p. 
C., para confrontar y evaluar los criterios de los autores que las han estudia- 
do y las han considerato — o no — cristianas: Ghedini, Naldini, Wipszycka y 
Tibiletti. Es una comparación, por demás, interesante. Entre estos criterios, 
está la mención de 1] Osia 1póvoiu (es de notar que las dos veces que rp6- 
voila se encuentra en el NT [Act 24,2 y Rom 13,14] no dice relación a 
Dios) Ahora bien, teniendo en cuenta lo que Naldini dice respecto a dicha 
expresión, Horsley (61) afirma: «Tibiletti’s position is to be preferred». Sin 
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embargo, no parecen tan divergentes las posiciones de ambos autores. En 
efecto, M. Naldini, Z? Cristianesimo in Egitto (Firenze 1968) 14, precisa: «è 
doverosa una riserva: il motivo della Provvidenza fu caro alla stessa specu- 
lazione ellenistico-romana, in particolare allo stoicismo». Con lo cual se ve 
claro que no es de uso exclusivamente cristiano. G. Tibiletti, por su parte (Le 
lettere private nei papiri greci del III e IV secolo [Milano 1979] 107), dice: 
«alla túxn pagana subentra la rpôvoia quasi sempre cristiana» (cf. además 
p. 64). En los dos autores, pues, no se reduce la xpóvoia a un empleo neces- 
sariamente cristiano. 

Sobre el PPalau Rib. inv. 31, siglo IV/V p. C., que presenté al XV Con- 
greso Internacional de Papirología (celebrado en Bruselas/Lovaina, 20 VIII a 
3 IX 1977) y que fue publicado como PXV Congr. 4, dice Connolly (p. 195) 
que «is probably patristic». Del hecho de que el papiro - a pesar de su rela- 
tiva extensión: en total, treinta y nueve líneas - sea adéspota, no se sigue que 
solamente con probabilidad sea patristico. Su contenido es altamente teológi- 
co, como los otros tres del mismo fondo publicados con anterioridad y el de 
la colección de Pisa (PPis. inv. 4): «Testo patristico sulla controversia cristo- 
logica», editado por A. Concolino Mancini (en A. Carlini, Papiri letterari gre- 
ci [Pisa 1978] 169-179); los cuatro provenientes, al menos, del mismo «scrip- 
torium». De PPalau Rib. inv. 31 copio ahora parte de las línea 4 y 5 del 
fragmento B (1), como hace también Connolly: duryés Kaki povótporov 
puov[o]obotov Adlaipetov GAw@Prtov axysipwtov. Como comentario a esto, aña- 
de acertadamente Connolly: «These last lines may form part of a discussion 
of the Trinity». Son pocas las dudas que puede haber sobre la condición 
patristica de este papiro. Sin embargo, si por rigorismo de terminología, se 
quiere evitar el calificativo de «patristico», no se puede rehuir al menos la 
atribución del texto a algún «escritor eclesiástico». Pero en todo caso, esta 
paternidad no parece probable, sino cierta. 


Pontificio Instituto Bíblico José O’CALLAGHAN 
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NUNTII PERSONARUM ET RERUM 
I.O.S.O.T. Congress in Leuven in 1989 


The Thirteenth Congress of the International Organization for the Study 
of the Old Testament will be held 27 August - 1 September 1989 in Leuven 
under the Presidency of Professor C. Brekelmans. The Secretary of the Con- 
gress is Professor J. Lust. 

Suggestions and topics for short papers should be addressed to: 


J. Lust 

Faculteit der Godgeleerdheid 
K.U. Leuven 
Sint-Michielsstraat 6 

3000 Leuven - BELGIUM 


L'arte e la Bibbia: 
The image as biblical exegesis 


Venice, Fondazione Giorgio Cini, 14-16 October 1988. International 
meeting sponsored by BIBLIA, a lay association of biblical culture, 50040 
Settimello, Firenze, Italy. 


“L’arte e la Bibbia" intends to consider the relationship between the 
sacred text, the imagination and images. The meeting will take place in 
Venice, in the convent of San Giorgio (presently the Giorgio Cini Founda- 
tion). In the cloisters of the former Benedictine monastery fifteen philoso- 
phers, art historians and biblical scholars will meet to study the role of art 
beyond mere biblical illustration: art as exegesis — a valid and revelatory 
interpretation — of the universal spiritual content of the sacred text. Funda- 
mental questions for the meeting are: if and how the sacred text can be 
expressed in images; how artists have interpreted the contents of sacred texts; 
the importance of art which is inspired by the Bible for the understanding of 
the sacred text itself. 

The meeting will be interdisciplinary and is intended not only for spe- 
cialists but for all who are interested in the cultural history of today's society. 
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All books and fascicles in any way connected with the biblical field sent 
to Biblica are listed here. No judgment about the book is implied by the 
fact of its being listed. 

Further mention of the book in Biblica depends on the Book Review 
Editor’s judgment. Inclusion of a book in this list neither guarantees nor 
precludes subsequent review. 

Articles sent to Biblica, as well as all books and fascicles of books, are 
made available to the editor of the Elenchus bibliographicus biblicus publish- 
ed by the Pontifical Biblical Institute. The editor of the Elenchus may 
include them or not include them in his listings as he sees fit. 

All material destined for review is to be sent to: Directio Biblica, Pon- 
tificio Istituto Biblico, Via della Pilotta 25, 00187 Roma, Italy. 
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Camp, Claudia V., Wisdom and the Feminine in the Book of Proverbs 
(Bible and Literature Series 11). Sheffield, Sheffield Academic Press, 1985. 
352p. 21,5 x 13,5. US $18.50. 


Dorival, G. - Harl, M. - Munnich, O., La Bible Grecque des Septante. 
Du judaïsme hellénistique au christianisme ancien (Initiations au christianis- 
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mit Franz Rosenzweig (Die Schrift 1). 2. verbesserte Auflage der neubearbei- 
teten Ausgabe von 1954. Heidelberg, Lambert Schneider, 1987. 582 p. 19 x 
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Literary Formation of Genesis and Exodus 1-23 (JSOT Supplement Series 
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